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THIS essay is an attempt to show how the language of the 
Pastoral Epistles can be used as a key to unlock the old secret 
of their origin. 

It is not a complete Introduction to these epistles, but only 
a contribution towards that larger subject. On the other hand, 
it includes rather more than a series of linguistic studies pure and 
simple. In the matter before us, language is only one of several 
factors which are closely interconnected and refuse to be kept in 
separate water-tight compartments. The full significance of each 
is only seen in its relation to the rest. 

This relation is indicated in Part I, where the problem is stated 
with the conclusion to which, in the mind of the present writer, 
every single item in the whole wide field of inquiry seems to lead. 
» The principal items other than linguistic are named of necessity, 
for purposes of orientation; but as, in a number of cases, the 
evidence on which they rest is not submitted, no further stress is 
laid upon them in these pages. 

Part II is devoted exclusively to linguistic evidence, and argu- 
ments based upon it, in support of the opinion that these epistles 
received their present shape at the hands, not of Paul, but of 
a Paulinist living in the early years of the second century. 

Part III deals with the genuine Pauline elements embodied in 
these epistles. These are separated from the non-Pauline material, 
and classified under two main categories: 

(1) Phrases borrowed from our ten Paulines, and (2) personal 
notes written by the real Paul to the real Timothy and Titus on 
various occasions which are specified. This is done without 


~ recourse to the hypothesis of a Release and Second Imprisonment ; 


and it is argued that that hypothesis, being thus superfluous and 
otherwise without adequate support, falls to the ground, and with 
it, the entire modern case for the ‘genuineness’—meaning the 
Pauline authorship—of these epistles as a whole. 

In the effort to avoid tiresome repetition of clumsy periphrases 
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and for the sake of brevity and convenience, the present writer 
has occasionally made use of terms like ‘ Conservative’, ‘ Tradi- 
tional ’, ‘Orthodox ’, on the one hand, and ‘ Liberal’ or ‘ Critical ’ 
on the other. In doing so, he wishes to disclaim the least shade 
of partisan suggestion, and to express the hope that these epithets 
will be taken, as they are certainly meant, without either prejudice 
or offence. While stating his own opinions quite frankly, it has 
been his constant desire to write at the same time very dispassion- 
ately, in all fairness, and with all due respect for the judgements, 
and regard for the feelings, of others. 

The nucleus of the present work was read in November 1919 
before the Oxford Society of Historical Theology. It was later 
expanded into a thesis, for which, in September 1920, the Senate 
of London University conferred on the writer the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. It has since been revised throughout and to 
a large extent re-written, with material alterations and additions, 
especially in Part III and in the Appendices. 

The Statistical data in Part II and in the Appendices are based 
upon Westcott and Hort’s edition of the Vew Testament in Greek, . 
Moulton and Geden’s Concordance to the Greek Testament, and 
Goodspeed’s /udex Patristicus and Index Apologeticus. The text 
in Appendix IV follows that of A. Souter. 


BEACONSFIELD, 
September, 1921. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


(1) THE Problem of the Pastorals, as our New Testament 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus are now usually called, is the 
problem of their origin. 

In setting out to write an introduction to these Epistles, or 
a serious contribution towards that large subject, the nature of 
the task before us can be defined quite simply, though the task 
itself is anything but simple. It is to solve that problem. We 
must endeavour to promote a right understanding of their message 
and a just appreciation of their worth, by seeking first to ascertain 
and establish, as far as may be, the facts of their authorship, date, 
purpose, and composition. 

Are they, or are they not, what on the surface and at first 
sight they give themselves out to be,—what official leaders of the 
Church, at any rate since the end of the second century, have 
declared them to be, and what so many millions of devout 
readers have believed them to be,—authentic first-hand products 
of the mind and heart of the Apostle Paul? 

If so, at what moments in his life, under the stress of what 
special circumstances, and with what purposes in view, did he 
write them? Did he, as in the case of other epistles, use an 
amanuensis? If so, who or what manner of person filled this 
role ; what degree of latitude did he receive, or take; and in 
what respects, if any, did he modify the original words and 
thoughts of his master? What further explanations can be 
given, and are they adequate to account for the many and 
marked differences, in form and in substance, between these and 
the other Pauline epistles? 

1 Chiefly on grounds of convenience, established custom, and for want of 
a better title. See further p. 13 ff. (4). 
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If not Paul, who then did write them? And as, in this case, it 
is hardly likely that the author’s name can now be recovered, at 
any rate what sort of person was he? When did he live? In 
what circumstances, and with what aims, and in what spirit did 
he pen these epistles? Why did he conceal his own name and 
personality beneath that of the Apostle? To what extent must 
he be judged responsible for the mistake, if it be a mistake, into 
which so many generations of readers have been led? Was the 
deception deliberate and intentional, was it conscious, on his 
part? Did he actually in the first instance deceive anybody, or 
did the misunderstanding only arise after the matter had passed 
beyond his hands? How did he justify his procedure to himself 
and to his contemporaries? Did he or they feel that it needed 
any justification? From what sources of information did he 
derive his mental picture of the Apostle, of his life and death, his 
gospel and his methods of propagating it? What was his 
mental picture of the Apostle’s life, more especially of his closing 
years? Did he believe that Paul was released at the end of the 
Roman imprisonment recorded in Acts, visited Spain, revisited 
Ephesus, Macedonia, Corinth, Troas, Miletus, Crete, wintered 
in Nicopolis, was imprisoned in Rome a second time, and only then 
suffered martyrdom? Or is the truth rather that he had never 
dreamed of any such extension of Paul’s life, and that the im- 
prisonment in which he makes Paul write 2 Timothy, was intended 
by him to be the same as we find recorded at the end of Acts, 
the same in which the epistles to Philemon, the Colossians, 
‘Ephesians, and Philippians had been written? 

' We speak of the ‘author’ in the singular. But whether these 
writings are all by the same author, whether they are each of 
them to be regarded as a unity or as composite, and as the work 
of one mind or of more than one, may not be taken for granted, 
but is precisely one of the questions we have to investigate. 

More particularly, we have to consider and weigh carefully 
the evidence for and against the possibility that our author, if 
not Paul himself, may have had before him, and incorporated 
in his epistles, a certain quantum of genuine Pauline material. 
To what extent does he show acquaintance with our existing 
Paulines? Has he preserved any further authentic messages of 
the Apostle of which we should otherwise know nothing ? 
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To all these questions an answer will be attempted, and the 
reasons for it given, in the ensuing pages. 

(2) Principles of Investigation. In pursuing an inquiry of 
this kind, fraught with issues of such deep and far-reaching im- 
portance as this one obviously is, the writer of a modern Intro- 
duction is rightly expected, and in honour bound, to seek out 
and examine as far as humanly possible all the available evidence 
of every kind whatsoever, internal and external, with an absolutely 
open mind and a single eye to truth. 

It would be highly improper for such a work calling itself 
historical, critical, scientific, or even simply honest, to begin by 
insisting on the necessity of any particular conclusion to any 
cause, however great or even sacred, in which the writer might 
be personally interested. The scholar who starts an investigation 
like this with the announcement that ‘our whole position rests 
upon’ the genuineness, meaning the direct Pauline authorship of 
these epistles, may or may not be able to establish what he sets 
out to prove. There is always the risk that his words may 
come back to him with the unfeeling retort that in that case he 
had better seek a safer position, or else make haste to set his 
present position on a more secure basis. Meanwhile he makes 
it difficult for those who perhaps do not altogether share that 
position to feel all the confidence they might desire in the com- 
plete impartiality of his investigation. 

The one and only business before us is to discover by all 
means the truth, whatever it may be, whether or not it happens 
to coincide with our preconceived ideas, and whether or not it 
seems likely to prove convenient to the champions of any tradi- 
tion, however august, or of any institution, however necessary in 
our eyes to human welfare. The practical, as well as the theoretical, 
results of whatever may ultimately prove to be the true solution 
to our problem, must be left to the end, if indeed they belong at 
all to the proper scope of a Biblical Introduction. Once the 
truth is established, it may be safely trusted to produce its own 
results; and these will probably be largely unforeseen, possibly 
embarrassing to some people, involving some readjustment, not 
to say reconstruction, but always in the long run for the sure, 
true, and lasting benefit of mankind, 

In endeavouring to form an independent judgement on the 
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issues before him, the student of to-day must not ignore the 
labours of other men in the same field, but should faithfully 
observe the trend of previous investigations. In particular he 
must keep a very watchful eye for those points in the long 
controversy where two sets of equally learned and conscientious 
persons seem to have arrived at a deadlock,—pronouncing with 
equal conviction two quite contradictory verdicts. Inasmuch as 
both cannot be right, he must try to see whether either side has 
failed duly to note any pertinent facts adduced by the other. 
Where this cannot be demonstrated, he must try to see whether, 
by digging yet deeper, and pushing his investigations still further 
than either side has done hitherto, any issue that has so far 
remained a moot point may not be definitely settled one way or 
the other. 

One great advantage following such a review of previous efforts 
is that it enables us to eliminate a number of hypotheses which 
may seem at first sight very promising and attractive, but to 
which unanswerable objections were at once pointed out; so 
that it would be sheer waste of time to pursue the subject any 
further in those directions. 

Another good result that probably will, and certainly should, 
follow from this wider acquaintance with other men’s labours, is 
a strong check to undue self-confidence and hasty dogmatism. 

After seeing so many experienced and competent scholars 
arrive at what must be a false conclusion, apparently without 
being troubled by the shadow of a suspicion that they might after 
all be quite mistaken, it would be inexcusable, however natural, 
to let oneself fall into the very same error. 

On the other hand, it would be no less grave an error to sink 
into a state of hopeless scepticism as to the possibility of ever 
finding out the truth. However presumptuous the claim to have 
finally solved a problem which has divided for more than a 
century the best scholarship of the world, it would be an even 
greater mistake to conclude that the problem is insoluble and 
the truth incapable of demonstration. Truth will out. After 
all the issue is in this case a clear one. Either Paul wrote these 
epistles substantially as they stand or he did not. _ It is true that 
the latter alternative holds within itself several widely different 
possibilities. But there is no need for these to obscure the 
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main question. If not Paul himself, let the author have been 
who he may, it should be possible in the long run to find him 
out. Some hint of his own views and personality, some mark of 
the age to which he belonged, was bound to escape him, however 
skilful and, for a time, successful his attempt may have been to 
hide his own identity under that of the Apostle. The emergence 
of many such hints, or of many facts capable of such an inter- 
pretation, could not in any case be ignored. Nor would their 
significance seem to be lessened by their inobtrusiveness, nor by 
the fact that they are only now brought to light as a result of 
the most minute and searching investigation. 

Whether or not the conclusion which must finally commend 
itself to all competent minds is now in sight, the future alone can 
decide. Those who have come nearest to the real difficulties 
will be the least inclined to indulge in over-positive assertions. 
Though it may not be given us to reach the goal, it is something 
to have pressed honestly towards it,—to have laboured with the 
one desire to know the truth. Those who so labour may not 
themselves arrive. At least they may know the satisfaction of 
having cut some of those steps in the rock, by which others in 
due time will gain the summit. 

In its main outline the view put forward in these pages has no 
claim to originality. It is held by many scholars, including some 
of the very highest reputation. But certain new features are here 
embodied, and certain fresh considerations urged in its support. 
The effect of these is to encourage the belief that we have before 
us the true solution of this great problem, and the only one 
consistent with the whole of the evidence now forthcoming. 

(3) Thesis. The precise character of these conclusions will 
appear gradually and in detail as the work proceeds; but it may 
be convenient to the reader, and may convey a sense of direction 
as he makes his way through the somewhat complicated mass of 
data which must come up for examination, if we set down here 
at the outset in barest outline the main thesis to which every 
single item in the whole variegated programme seems to point. 

It is, first, that these epistles, in anything like their present! 
form, cannot be the direct work of the Apostle. This negative 
result follows from a great number and variety of considerations 
including more than one group of facts which would by itself be 
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sufficient to create the gravest doubts as to the Pauline author- 
ship, but which, in their converging and cumulative effect, seem 
altogether overwhelming and decisive. These are partly chrono- 
logical, partly linguistic, polemic, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, 
psychological, to name only the principal types of. difficulty. 
But the fact is that from whatever point of view we approach these 
epistles, the further we carry our inquiry, the more impressive 
becomes the body of undeniable facts demanding explanation, 
and requiring the utmost ingenuity to reconcile them, if indeed 
they can be reconciled, with their apostolic origin. (Defenders 
of the traditional view are obliged to claim the benefit of the 
doubt, and insist on a shadowy ‘ off-chance ’, much too often.) 

(i) It is now agreed by the overwhelming majority of con- 
servative scholars that these epistles cannot by any means be 
fitted into the known life of Paul as recorded in Acts; and that 
if Paul wrote them, he must have done so during a period of 
release from that imprisonment in which the Lucan history 
leaves him, and at the close of a subsequent second Roman 
imprisonment. But this alleged release and second imprison- 
ment, in spite of all great names and arguments in its favour, must 


be definitely dismissed as a legend without valid historical basis. | 
So far from supporting this legend, the Personalia in the Pastorals 


provide, as we shall show, conclusive evidence against it. Even 
if the second imprisonment were generally accepted as ‘an 
assured fact of history’ (Harnack, A. C.L. i, p. 240) the remaining 
arguments against the Pauline authorship of these epistles would 
still be, as Harnack himself maintains, decisive (ib. p. 480). 

(ii) The result of a close and comprehensive comparison of the 
language of the Pastorals with that of the ten Paulines on the 
one hand, and that of the Apostolic Fathers and early Apologists 
on the other, is itself fatal to the traditional opinion. Strong as 
the critical case here has long been admitted to be, the facts go 
far beyond any statement that has hitherto appeared even from 
the critical side, and still further beyond all that has ever yet 


been admitted or dealt with from the conservative point of view. 
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It is true that these epistles contain a considerable number of un- 
mistakably Pauline phrases, such as could perfectly well have been 


_ taken direct from our ten ‘Paulines’ by a diligent student with 


these before him. And the ‘ Personalia’ in 2 Tim. and Titus, 
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when isolated from the main body of these epistles, and sub- 
mitted to the same linguistic tests, are found to be thoroughly 
Pauline in vocabulary, idiom and style. But for the rest, the 
style of the Pastorals is radically different from Paul’s, and their 
vocabulary is not that of the Apostle, but is that of early second-— 
century Christendom as known to us from the writings of that 
period. See further the summary at end of Part II (p. 84 ff.). 
(iii) * The whole ecclesiastical situation and atmosphere pre- 


, Supposed in these epistles represents a stage of development 


beyond that for which we have any evidence in the lifetime of 
Paul or in the Apostolic Age, but entirely in keeping with that 
of the period to which ‘ Liberal’ criticism assigns them. 

(a) The False Teaching which it is a main purpose of this 


author to counteract, in so far as a clear and coherent picture of 


_it can be derived from the allusions in these epistles, is of a type 


which did not, so far as we know, exist in Paul’s lifetime, but 
was certainly a real danger to the Church half a century or so 
later. And the very vagueness and generality of those allusions for 
the most part is not at all in the manner of the real Paul in 


_dealing with the errorists of his own day. 


eee 


(6) The positive doctrine of these epistles is professedly 
Pauline, but it is so in the sense rather of the Paulinism of the 
second and third generations than of the Apostle himself. Along 
with many undoubtedly Pauline features, terms and expressions, 
it includes certain elements which betray a later date, and omits 
others which are vital and central to the original Pauline gospel. 

(c) The type of ecclesiastical organization presupposed, and the 
whole stress and emphasis laid on matters of Church polity, is 
foreign to all that we otherwise know of Paul’s ideas on such 
matters. It may be accurately defined as more advanced than the 
state of things revealed in the Roman Clement, but less so than 
in the Ignatian Epistles. 

(iv) It is psychologically inconceivable that the real Paul 
should have addressed the real Timothy and Titus in many of the 
terms, or in the general tone adopted by the Paul of these 


1 iji. a-c.. These paragraphs are given for purposes of orientation, and as 
an expression of personal opinion. Butas the evidence on which that opinion 
is based falls beyond the scope of this essay, and as these matters are dis- 
puted, no further stress is laid upon them here. 
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epistles. It is neither necessary nor just to disparage the 
personality and spirit of this author as it appears in his writing. 
But the fact remains that with all his excellent qualities and 
high gifts he was a very different type of person indeed, and for 
all his fervent admiration of the great Apostle, and loyal devotion — 
to his name and memory, his was an altogether different kind of 
spirit from that which burns and throbs in every page of the 
genuine Paulines. 

The fositive conclusion, then, which forms the main thesis of 
the present work is that the real author of the Pastorals was 
a devout, sincere, and earnest Paulinist, who lived at Rome or 
Ephesus, and wrote during the later years of Trajan or (? and) 
the earlier years of Hadrian’s reign. He knew and had 


_ studied deeply every one of our ten Paulines. In addition to 


these he had access to several brief personal notes written by the 
Apostle on various occasions (to be specified in due course) to his 
friends Timothy and Titus, preserved by them till their death, 
and then bequeathed as a priceless heirloom either to the Church 
or to some trusted friend. 

There was also Paul’s last letter and farewell to Timothy, 
written not long after Philippians, on the eve, or possibly on the 
very day, of his martyrdom. Our 2 Timothy, which was the first 
of the three to be written, consists of this last letter expanded 
and brought up to date by the auctor ad Timotheum to meet the 
requirements of his own day, with the three shorter notes, which 
had really been written earlier, two of them years earlier, added as 
a sort of appendix or postscript. In Titus also there is a genuine 
note to Titus dating from about the same time as 2 Corinthians, ap- 
pended in iii. 12 ff. 1 Timothy, which is certainly the latest of the 
three, representing as it does a distinct advance on the others in 
the development of Church organization, opposition to heretics, 
&c., is destitute of such original fragments as enrich the others; 
the obvious and natural explanation of which fact is that, in 
responding to the demand for more letters of the same kind, our 
author had no more genuine notes in his possession, and was 
incapable of inventing such details. One or two half-hearted 
experiments in this direction (i. 3; iii. 14; v. 23) only illustrate 
the last remark, and are no exceptions to it. 

Our author was acquainted with the Synoptic tradition 
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‘(Matt—Luke) and perhaps with Acts, 1 Peter. and 1 Clement.? 
He would naturally be acquainted also with current traditions 
touching the life and death of the Apostle. He believed honestly 
and wholeheartedly the Pauline gospel as he understood it. At 
the same time he shared the ideas of the Church of his own day 
on matters both of belief and of polity. These ideas represented, 
in fact, a perfectly natural development, due to the changed con- 
ditions of the times, in the direction of a more definite and 
formal statement of the Christian faith, and a more highly 

_ organized constitution of the Christian society and especially of its 
official leaders. Of this difference, however, from the original 
Pauline conceptions, the writer himself was no more aware than 
were his contemporaries. He and they regarded themselves as 
simply holding on to the genuine apostolic teaching. 

For such a man and for such minds there was much in the 
circumstances of the Church to give grounds for grave concern. 
As at all other periods, the purity and spirituality of Christian 
belief and conduct alike were continually threatened by the 
pressure of forces from the outside world. These were partly 
Jewish and partly Pagan, and so included a variety of elements 
by no means all in harmony with one another. On the one 
hand there was a tendency towards some forms of asccticism, 
on the other to a recrudescence of pagan licentiousness. In the 
sphere of doctrine there was a proneness to wild speculation, 
leading to barren discussions, heated arguments and violent 
quarrels. An active propaganda was being carried on within 
the Church, taking the form partly of certain ‘Jewish myths’ 
and ‘genealogies’, partly of certain ceremonial restrictions 
having as their intellectual basis a dualistic philosophy. The 
propagandists showed a feverish activity, going from house to 
house, and finding no small measure of success, particularly 
among the women-folk. Some of them dabbled in the occult arts 
with the usual disastrous results. “They asked and received money 
as the price of their teaching, and some had grown rich in this way. 

All this was obviously incompatible with any real loyalty or 
respect for the memory and teaching of Paul. There was, in 
fact, a marked drift away from that type of Christian profession 
which still revered his name, and clung to what was believed to 


1 Appendix ITC, p. 175. 2 App. ILD, p. 177. 
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be the pure original Pauline gospel. There was even in some cases 
an open depreciation of the personal influence and authority of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. And the new methods were 
equally inconsistent with any sort of respect for the authority of 
living representatives of the Pauline Church in general. Insub- 
ordination with all its attendant evils was spreading apace. 
Moral laxity was on the increase. And while the calm and 
happy fellowship of the Christian society was beinz marred by 
interminable wranglings, the Christian name and profession were 
being brought into disrepute with an outside world that watched 
with jealous eyes, only too ready to fasten on any occasion for 
scandal, or any excuse for active persecution. 

In attempting to cope with this situation, experience seemed 
to force on earnest minds the necessity for a more precise and 
definite articulation of positive belief, greater care in the selection 
of those called to hold office in the Church, a quickening of zeal, 
a deepening of piety, and a revival of enthusiasm for the Pauline 
gospel. The best minds in the Church sighed for a return of the 
old apostolic fervour and sanctity. They had every reason to 
realize the need for a rekindling of the heroic courage with 
which Paul had faced tribulation, persecution, and finally martyr- 
dom. And it seemed to some of them that nothing could be 
better calculated to promote such objects than a letter written 
in the spirit, bearing the name, and recalling the very familiar 
words of the great Apostle. 

The time was ripe for such an effort. A circulation was 
guaranteed by the existence of a circle of readers, who were 
already familiar with at least the ten Paulines which have come 
down to us. It is even conceivable that the demand may have 
found definite expression in some such form as we find suggested 
by the story in the Muratorian Canon (Il. 9-15) describing the 
genesis of the Johannine Gospel, or by the statements of 
Dionysius of Corinth (¢. A.D. 160, Eus. AH. £. IV. xxiii), and 
Polycarp (Phil. iii. 1 f.), to the effect that they had written their 
epistles, not wholly on their own initiative, but at the explicit 
request of their brethren. It is, however, of course equally 
possible that the impulse to write may in the present instance 
have come purely from within or, why should we not say, from 
above, without the mediation of any human prompting? 
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There is at any rate no need for us to leave open the question 
as to the actual occasion which led to the writing of these 
epistles. The acquisition of those priceless relics, for the 
authenticity of which a responsible leader of the Church, say in 
A.D, IIo, may perfectly well have had ample guarantees, was 
occasion enough for such a person as we have pictured him to be. 
Natural as it was, in view of their purely private character, that 
they had not been published earlier, it was equally natural in the 
circumstances just described for our Paulinist to feel of his own 
accord, even if it were not expressly laid upon him, that this was 
a sacred trust. He would neither desire nor dare to keep his 
treasure to himself, but would be only eager to discharge to the 
best of his ability the duty and privilege of passing it on to 
others in the form that, as it seemed to him, was likely to do the 
most good. 

Had he lived in the twentieth century, no doubt he would 
have conceived and discharged his duty in this matter very 
differently. He would have handed in the original notes, exactly 
_as they had come into his hands, to the curators of some great 
museum. And he would have issued to the public photographic 
facsimiles, with careful notes, detailing all relevant information. 
Where the text was defective he would have indicated the 
lacunae by asterisks. And if he ventured on an occasional con- 
jectural emendation, he would have taken care that his readers 
knew exactly what he was doing. 

But he lived in the early second century, and thought the 
greatest service he could render to his time and to the Church 
would be to issue Paul’s farewell letter, and the other notes that 
came with it, not in their original bare brevity, with or without 
explanatory comments, but expanded somewhat into a message, 
an urgently needed message, to the Timothys and to the 
Church of his own day,—such as he believed the Apostle would 
have delivered, had he been still alive. His first page is 
a wonderful mosaic of phrases from the genuine Paulines, most 
carefully and skilfully fitted together. . As he proceeds, and the 
necessity arises to make the Apostle speak still more clearly and 
directly to the heart and to the condition of this new time, he 
begins to compose more freely, and in doing so falls inevitably 
out of the Pauline style and phraseology into his own looser, 
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less nervous, and less rugged style, and into the current voca- 
bulary of his own day. 

In all this he was not conscious of misrepresenting the Apostle 
in any way; he was not consciously deceiving anybody ; it is not, 
indeed, necessary to suppose that he did deceive anybody. 
It seems far more probable that those to whom, in the first 
instance, he showed the result of his efforts, must have been 
perfectly well aware of what he had done. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he made any attempt to impose upon his friends, by 
inscribing his epistles on old and worn papyri or in old-fashioned 
writing! They went out for what they really were, and the 
warm appreciation with which the best minds in the Church 
received them, would not be tinged with any misunderstanding as 
to the way in which they had been written. Ofcourse, they would 
then be copied and re-copied, and sent from church to church 
throughout the Christian world and,—in the absence of any foot- 
notes, to explain the true facts of their origin; in the absence of 
books or papers, preserving a record of those facts; in the 
absence, further, of trained critical faculties, still more of any 
scientific apparatus, such as might have enabled the Christians of 
the last quarter of the second century to anticipate the con- 
clusions of the twentieth century,—it was only natural that the 
true origin of these epistles should very soon be forgotten, and 
that they should come to be taken as being what, on the surface, 
they claim to be. 

But if, on the other hand, we should feel obliged to say that 
the writer of these epistles wished and intended them to be read 
as authentic messages from the Apostle Paul himself, it still would 
not follow that we should be right in passing the same moral 
strictures upon his action as if he had been writing in the 
present day. A very different standard on these matters 
prevailed in those days. The theory of literary proprietorship 
was not held in anything remotely resembling its present form. 
It was a very common practice of ancient writers to appropriate, 
without any sort of acknowledgement, verses, sentences and whole 
paragraphs from any previous work they had before them. It 
was the custom of historians of the very front rank to put into the 
mouths of public men speeches of which they could not in the 
nature of things have had any verbatim report. It was not sucha 
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very great step from the speeches ascribed to St. Paul in the 
Acts, to the composition of letters in his name. In both cases 
the author believed himself to begiving a true representation, as far 
as it was in his power, of the sentiments and teaching of the Apostle. 
In neither case should we be justified in dismissing that repre- 
sentation as purely fictitious (see Moffatt, H. NV. 7., p. 622 ff.). 

(4)! The use of the word Pastoral in connexion with the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus goes back at least as far as 
Thomas Aquinas (+ 1274), who says in his commentary (Opera, 
ed. Fretté, Paris, 1876, p. 454), ‘est haec epistola quasi pastoralis 
regula, quam Apostolus tradit Timotheo, instruens de omnibus 
quae spectant ad regimen praelatorum’ ; and again in the Prologus . 
in 2 Tim. (p. 502), ‘in prima enim (epistola) instruit eum de 
ordinatione ecclesiastica, in hac autem secunda agit de sollicitudine 
tanta pastorali ut etiam martyrium sustineat pro cura gregis’. 

In 1703 D. N. Berdot (Exercitatio theol. exegetica in ep. S. 
Pauli ad Titum, Halae, p. 3f.) after quoting Augustine to the 
effect that those destined for the ministry ought to have Paul’s 
epistles to Timothy and Titus constantly before his eyes, ‘ utpote 
quae de Pastoris Ministerii partibus agant’, goes on to say 
of Titus ‘in hac itaque Epistola, quae Pastoralis est, primo 
ostendit, qualis Minister sit eligendus . .. secundo quid et 
quomodo docere debeat’. 

But the modern application of this term to these epistles 
collectively as a technical designation is rightly traced by Zahn 
(Einl. N. T. 1906, i. 447 n.) to a course of lectures delivered at the 
University of Halle in 1726-7 by Paul Anton, and edited in 
1753-5 by J. A. Maier under the title Exegetische Abhandlung 
der Pastoral-Briefe Pauli an Timotheum und Titum. 

Asa matter of fact, Anton himself does not seem to have thought 
of limiting the word Pastoral in this special way. He describes 
his own lectures as ‘ Lectiones Pastorales on the Pauline epistles, 
and especially those to Timothy and Titus’, Starting from the 
large number of Pastoralia produced, since the Reformation, 
within ‘our Evangelical Church’, he shows how essential an 
element these are to a right preparation for the Christian ministry, 
and insists that the ‘sap and strength to use them aright’ must 
be drawn from the word of God itself. In this connexion he 


1 (4-5) An Excursus, not affecting the argument. 
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contain for the leaders of Christian churches; and that, indeed, 
a great part of the Holy Scripture is in this sense a Pastoral. 
The title of the second volume runs Exeg. Abhandlung der 
Paulinischen Pastoral-Briefe, samt einem Anhange der Sieben 
Pastoral-Briefe Christi an die Sieben Gemeinden in Asia. Our 
epistles are thus regarded by Anton as Pastoralia Scripta par 
excellence, as the classical and supreme examples of writings 
serviceable to those who seek preparation for, and guidance in, 
the Christian ministry. 

In accordance with this view of their character, the term 
Pastoral seems to have won its way into general acceptance in 
Protestant Germany as their recognized title and common designa- 
tion, during the quarter of a century which intervened between 
the delivery of Anton’s lectures and their publication by Maier, 
who refers to the usage and justifies it in his introductory pages 
(‘die Pastoral-Briefe Pauli, wie sie insgemein, und zwar mit 
Recht, genennet werden’). Michaelis speaks of the ‘so-called 
Pastorals’ in his Ainleitung, *1777. Then in 1810 J. A. L. 
Wegscheider published his new translation and explanation of 
1 Tim., as the first part of a larger work, Dze Pastoral-Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus, in the preface of which he speaks of‘ die simmt- 
lichen sogenannten Pastoral-Briefe des Ap. Paulus’. In Ejich- 
horn’s Einleitung in das N. T. (1812) they are called ‘ Die drey 
Pastoralschreiben, zwey an Tim. u. eines an Tit.’. From that 
time onwards the usage has been general among Continental 
scholars, and at any rate since Alford’s Greek Testament (1849 
61884) in this country also. ; 

The facts about its origin were quickly forgotten, even in 
Germany. So that in 1826 the learned Heydenreich (Die 
Pastoral-briefe Pauli) could write that they have been so called 
‘from the most ancient times’ (von wralten Zeiten her, vol. i, p. 7), 
with reference to the fact that early Christian teachers were 
called Pastors, zro:uévas (Eph. iv. 11), after the prophets and 
teachers of the Jewish Church (Jer. ii. 8; Ezek. xxxiv. 2 f.), and 
like Jesus Himself (John x. 11 f.; 1 Pet. ii. 25; v. 4; Heb. xiii. 20), 

With regard to the real fitness of this term as applied to our 
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epistles, opinions have been divided. ‘They are’, said the devout 
Maier, ‘a living mirror reflecting the right organization of an 
entire Christian community, in every sort of state and circum- 
stance, and in all public and special happenings,—showing not 
only what is necessary and proper, but also what is with the 
help of Divine grace perfectly “practicable” and possible.’ 
“Taken all together, our records of the Ministry (Amtslauf) of 
Christ in the gospels, and of the Apostles in Acts and of their 
successors in the teaching office in these Pastorals and other 
apostolic epistles, provide us with all that we need with regard 
to the teaching office and the planting of a Christian community, 
for the blessed instruction and imitation of the entire Church till 
the end of time.’ 

On the other hand, Heydenreich’s acceptance of the term is 
much more qualified. ‘It is true,’ he says, ‘that in earlier times 
these writings were wrongly regarded as a complete set of 
Pastoral instructions, and supposed to contain a sort of com- 
_ pendium of the entire body of Pastoral Theology. As a matter 
of fact, (1) they neither include all the occupations and duties 
-which fall to a teacher of Christianity, nor (2) do they go deeply 
into special and single details, nor (3) do they bind themselves to 
the systematic arrangement which we might well expect in a real 
pastoral instruction, but not in brief letters; (4) there is much in 
them that refers to purely local circumstances, and to conditions 
peculiar to the period when they were written; ... (5) They are 
not exclusively concerned with matters connected with the 
teaching office. Quite other matters only very remotely connected 
with the pastoral instructions are woven into these confidential 
communications from the Apostle to his disciple and friend.’ 
Nevertheless, he concludes that these epistles ought to be the 
handbook of every one who is, or expects to be, a teacher of 
religion. For here is to be found without fail a rich and open 
spring of teaching and exhortation (p. 8). 

Zahn’s verdict is that it suits 1 Tim. and Titus to a certain 
extent, 2 Tim. not at all. Holtzmann (PZ., p. 282 n.) remarks 
bluntly that ‘of real pastoral teaching, i.e. of the theory of the 
individual cure of souls, our epistles contain little or nothing’. 
Moffatt (H. NV. 7., 1901, p. 556 n.) goes still further. ‘ The inade- 
quate and misleading title “ pastorals”, under which these writings 
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have suffered for about ninety years, can only be retained (and 
used as seldom as possible) on the score of convenience.’ 

That they really do not contain all that might be desired from 
the modern point of view, in writings destined to be for all 
time the classical handbook on the cure of souls, for Christian 
ministers, is obvious enough. It is equally obvious that no such 
destiny was contemplated for them by their author (cf. 1 Tim. 
ili,.14 f), 

(5) That these three epistles call for some common designation, 
as forming a class by themselves, was felt as early as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, when they were known as the 
Pontificial epistles, as being addressed to Timothy ‘Ephesino 
Primati’ and Titus ‘Cretensi’ by their apostolic superior. 
(Operis Hierarchici, sive De Ecclesiastico Principatu, Libri tit, 
in quibus epist. tres B. Pauli Apostoli, quae Pontificiae vocari 
solent, commentariis illustrantur, autore P. Cosma Magalona, 
Lugduni, 1609.) At the beginning of the eighteenth we find 
them referred to by D. N. Berdot (p. 13) as ‘epistolae ministe- 
riales’, | 

(6) Common Elements and Characteristics. All three exhibit 
a close similarity, and to a remarkable degree identity, of contents 
and subject matter, of literary style, diction, vocabulary and 
grammatical peculiarities. All three name the Apostle Paul at 
the outset as their author, and are addressed to younger helpers 
of the Apostle, known to us otherwise from the pages of the N. T,, 
and of the Pauline epistles in particular, as his close friends and 
intimate companions in travel and in service. These now appear 
as his legates and representatives, commissioned by him to 
superintend the life and organization of the churches, and to 
resist certain false teachers, whose pernicious doctrines bear the 
same characteristics whether at Ephesus or in Crete. For the 
true faith there is now substituted a morbid preoccupation with 
myths and speculations tending to wordy battles, strife and 
contention within the Church, and to mental degeneracy, loose 
living, and evil speaking, and finally to downright moral and 
spiritual ruin, in the individual. The representatives of this 
calamitous teaching are charged with the basest of motives,—the 
sordid greed of material profit which they hope to make, and are 
making, out of the gospel. They are to be opposed in each case 
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first by the resolute and courageous stand to be taken by the 
recipient of the letter, by his stern rebukes and relentless exposure 
. of their presumptuous and hollow claims, and by his personal 
example of sober, pure and holy living; then by his loyal 
insistence on the wholesome doctrine committed to his charge; 
and thirdly by his careful zeal in carrying out the apostolic 
instructions for the guidance and organization of the Church, 
over which he is set in authority, more especially by seeing that 
the right sort of persons are associated with himself in the 
supremely vital task of handing on the sound apostolic doctrine. 
This sound doctrine is in each case conceived and presented as 
first and foremost Paul's own message, entrusted to him, heralded 
by him. It is the Word, the faithful Word, the Word of God;— 
the sound or wholesome teaching,—conveying to all who receive 
it knowledge of the Truth. It is the message of salvation in 
Christ Jesus our Lord,—given to us through faith, by grace,— 
taking effect in a life of true piety, faith, and love here, and 
holding the promise of eternal life—or life and immortality,— 
hereafter, at His appearing. 

~ In each of these short epistles the necessity for good works is 
insisted upon some half-dozen times; and in each the point of 
this is found to consist partly in the importance of making a 
favourable impression on an outside world only too ready to 
‘blaspheme’. 

In addition to the number of Hapax Legomena and other 
non-Pauline words shared between two or more of the Pastorals 
(for which see Appendix I A, p. 137 f.), they are connected by a 
series of characteristic phrases which seem collectively to favour 
strongly the impression that, in their present form at any rate, 
they are the work of one mind, and that mind, another than 


Paul’s (Appendix II A, p. 166 f.). 
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THE LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE. 
Introductory. 


WHEN in the year 1807 Schleiermacher opened the Critical 
campaign against the authenticity of 1 Tim., he chose as the 
field for a first engagement with the forces ranged against him, 
the linguistic peculiarities of that epistle, and set in the forefront 
of his attack a great array of Hapax Legomena. 

In his own less warlike metaphor, he found himself under the 
dire necessity of offering to his readers as the first course of their 
Critical banquet, no piquant hors-d’ceuvre to whet their intel- 
lectual palate, but a dry list of words! 1 

It is indeed far more as field-marshal? than as chef, that he 
shines in the present controversy. Few have relished the 
arduous lexical, grammatical, and statistical labour imposed on 
them by the form thus given to the inquiry from its outset. In 
every phase of the more than century-long conflict, to which the 
famous Sendschreiben, with the replies of Planck, Beckhaus, 
Wegscheider, &c., proved to be only a preliminary skirmish, 
there have been laments at so much counting,—not to say, 
discounting !—of Hapax Legomena; and the hope has been 
expressed fervently, but in vain, that we might now have heard 
the last of them. The fact remains that these elements in 
the vocabulary of the Pastorals which are foreign not only to 
the Paulines, but to the entire N.T., form an essential part 
of the evidence on which the final decision must inevitably be 
based. It was neither the perversity of genius nor mere 

1 Sendschreiben an Gass, p. 28 f. 


® «Mit kritischem Feldherrnblick’, Holtzmann, PZ., p. 7. 
* Shaw, 1904, p. 439. 
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dialectical subtlety, which threw such emphasis upon them, but a 
true perception of their vital significance for the present issue. 
The process of collecting, sifting, and analysing these and other 
relevant linguistic data therefore still continues, and clearly must 
continue, until one side is compelled by sheer weight of evidence to 
quit the field, and a position of primary strategic-importance in 
many and far-reaching issues, passes definitely into those hands 
to which it properly belongs. 

Though not by any means the only, nor even the principal, 
ground on which subsequent critics, going beyond Schleierma- 
cher, have rejected the Pauline authorship of all three Pastorals, 
the linguistic argument has all along been the one that has made 
the deepest impression on advocates of the contrary opinion; 
and it is at this point that these have expended the greatest 
pains and energy in its defence. 

From a long line of workers in this department to whom we 
are indebted for positive information, or fruitful suggestion, we 
single out, on the Conservative side, Koelling 1882-7, Bertrand 
1888, Workman 1896, Riiegg 1893, Findlay 1903, Wohlenberg 
"1906, Jacquier 1907, Robert Scott 1909, N. J. D. White rg1o, 
Torm 1919, Parry 1920. Among the Liberals we name here 
only Mayerhof 1838, and H. J. Holtzmann 1880, from whose 
armoury many a critic has, in the interval, drawn some of his 
most effective weapons. 

Though it is now forty years since the last-named scholar 
published his monograph on the Pastoral Epistles, that epoch- 
making work still holds the field as a classical statement of the 
case against the Pauline authorship of these epistles, and of the 
reasons for placing them in the second century. On the other 
hand it is now generally considered, even among those who find 
his main thesis unanswerable and decisive, that Holtzmann’s own 
verdict requires revision in various details, and on at least one 
vital point. He failed to see in its true significance the fact that 
the language of certain passages in 2 Tim. and Titus, as well as 
their substance, unlike the rest of these epistles, is thoroughly 
Pauline in every respect. And so he made the mistake of dismiss- 
ing these Personalia as mere fiction invented by the auctor ad 
Timotheum et Titum to lend colour and verisimilitude to his 
handiwork, on the basis of data found by him in Acts, the 
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genuine Paulines, and a few scraps of second-century tradition. 
See Part III, Chapter II, pp. 93 ff. 

The present essay represents one more attempt to marshal the 
relevant facts, and set them in such a light that the secret of 
their true explanation may be revealed. It is based first on 
some acquaintance with the work of previous investigators; but 
in the main on an entirely new and independent examination of 
the language (1) of the Pastorals, (2) of Paul and other N.T. 
writers, (3) of those second-century writers who belonged to the 
second and third generations after Paul’s death, but were, on the 
‘critical’ view, contemporaries of our author. 

To a certain extent the effect of what follows is simply to ex- 
hibit from a fresh point of view facts that have long been known 
and frequently been pointed out. But much is here made public, 
so far as the present writer is aware, for the first time, and has to 
be added, for whatever it may be worth, to the already formid- 
able mass of evidence which cannot easily, if it can possibly, be 
reconciled with the traditional opinion. 


I. 1. THE VOCABULARY OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 
AND OF PAUL 


The vocabulary of the Pastorals consists of some 902 words, of 
which 54 ate proper names. Of the remaining 848, 306 or over 
_ 36 per cent. are not to be found in any one of the ten Paulines. See 
Appendix I, pp. 137 ff. 5. 

A 1. One hundred and seventy-five, the so-called ‘ Pastoral 
Hapax Legomena’, appear in no other N.T. writing outside the 
Pastorals. Of these 1 Tim. has 96, that is 15-2 per page, 2 Tim. 
60 or 12-9 per page, and Titus 43 or 16-1 per page. 

Now Rom. has only four such words to the page, I Cor. 4-1, 
2 Cor. 5:6, Gal. 3-9, Eph. 4-6, Phil. 6-2, Col. 5-5, 1 Thess. 3°6, 
2 Thess. 3°3, and Philem. 4. 

We are thus presented with a gradually ascending scale, 
approximating, though by no means exactly, to the chronological 
order, the maximum difference, between the two extremes, 
2 Thess. and Phil., being 2-9 per page, and the intermediate 
stages, from 2 Thess. to 1 Thess. 0°3, Gal. 0-3, Philem. 0-1, Rom. 
o, I Cor. o1, Eph. 0:5, Col. 0-9, 2 Cor. o-1, Phil. 0-6,—in no 
single case so much as a word per page. Then comes 1 Tim. 
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with an increase over Paul’s previous record, of g per page, 
2 Tim. with an increase of 6-7, or else Titus with an increase of 
9°9 per page. The gap between the lowest of the Pastorals and 
the highest of the Paulines would hold the entire series from 
Thess. to Phil. more than twice over. Even if we allow the 
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Number of words, per page, not found elsewhere in the New Testament, -A including, 
| B excluding - words shared bythe Pastorals with each other. - 
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Pastorals to help one another, by eliminating all words shared by 
them with each other, they still refuse to be brought anywhere 
near the other ten epistles. But as they are all under a common 
suspicion, the number of such words rather strengthens than 
mitigates the case against them. See Diagram I. 

A2. One hundred and thirty-one words occur in the Pastorals 
‘and in other N.T. books, but not in any Pauline epistle. Of 
these 1 Tim. has 77, 2 Tim. 54, and Titus 38.1 Sixty-one are 
shared with one N. T. author exclusively, viz. 3 with Matt., 2 with 

1 Appendix I A2, p. 138 f. 
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Mark, 29 with one or both of the Lucan writings, 3 with John, 10 
with Heb., 4 with 1 Pet., 7 (or? 9) with 2 Pet., 2 with Jas., and 
one with Rev. See Appendix I p, p. 148 f. 

Taking A 1 and 2 together, we find that 1 Tim. has 173 (out of 
£29) words that do not appear in any of the ten Paulines, that is 
one in three of its total vocabulary, or 27-3 per page, 2 Tim. 114 
out of 413, or 24-4 per page, Titus 81 out of 293, or 30°4 per 
page. 

In Rom. we find 261 words which do not recur in any other 
of the ten Paulines, or 10 to the page of Westcott and Hort, in 
rt Cor. 11-1, in 2 Cor. 12, in Gal. 10-3, in Eph. 10-6, in Phil. 12-7, 
in Col. 9-7, in 1 Thess. 7-5, in 2 Thess. 8-7, and in Philem. 8 per 
page. Seer 

So here again we have a closely connected series, beginning 
with the earliest, 1 Thess., and moving by very easy stages of less 
than a word per page, till we come to the latest, Phil., which has, 
in proportion to its length, the largest number of such words. 
The maximum difference, between the first and the last member 
of this series, amounts to 5-2 per page, representing the actual 
‘ development’, or the extreme limits of variation, in Paul’s work- 
ing vocabulary in this respect, during the last eleven years or so 
of his recorded ministry, by the end of which he was an elderly 
man (Philem. 9). The intermediate stages are:—from 1 Thess. 
to Philem. 0-5, 2 Thess. 0-7, Col. 1, Rom. 0-3, Gal. 0-3, Eph. 0-3, 
1 Cor..o-5, 2 Cor. 0-9, Phil. 0-7. 

We turn back now to the Pastorals, and find an zucrease over 
Phil. of 14-6 in 1 Tim. 11-7 in 2 Tim., 17-7 in Titus. This 
sudden and drastic interruption of a sequence hitherto so orderly 
is, if possible, even more arresting than the great gap of 22-9 
worcs per page between 1 Thess. and Titus. (See Diagram II.) 

The line AA follows, from 1 Thess. to Phil., a perfectly 
normal, easy, gradual curve, with an upward trend, and there is 
nothing whatever to suggest a doubt as to the common origin 
with the rest of any member in the series. But at this pointit is 
not enough to say that the line bends suddenly at a sharp angle. 
It breaks off abruptly. And the Pastorals are represented by a~ 
different line altogether, on quite a new plane. 

Thus the ten Paulines are seen to form a distinct group by 
themselves. And the Pastorals stand right outside that group 
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at such a distance as to create at once very serious doubts indeed, 
regarding the hypothesis of their common authorship with the rest. 

In the same Diagram the second curve B B shows the result of 
eliminating in each case all words shared with one or more of 
the Pastorals, though with no Pauline epistle. From 1 Thess. 
to Phil. the two lines AA and BB run virtually parallel (with 
the slight exception that in Col. they come nearer than the 
average by something less than a word per page). 

Now this is precisely what we might have anticipated in a 
writer who had them all ten before him, and had studied them ~ 
with impartial reverence as the testament of his Apostle. But 
if they were really written by Paul himself some years after Phil., 
we should rather have expected to find in them a distinctly 
closer affinity with the later epistles. 

When we come to the Pastorals themselves, the two lines 
spring violently apart; and the distance between them here is 
the measure of those linguistic elements which they share with 
one another, but with no Pauline epistle. 

B. Words found in the Pastorals and also in Paul. The 
total number of words shared by the Pastorals with one or more 
of the ten Paulines is 542. 

B 1. Fifty of these may be described as exclusively Pauline, 
in the sense that they do not appear in the other books of 
the N.T, That is 3-7 per page of the Pastorals, or 7-9 per cent. 
of the 632 such words occurring in the Paulines. 

Of these 50, only 7 occur in more than 1 of the Pastorals, and 
only 1 (émiévera) in all three; 30 in only one of the Paulines, 10 
more in only two; 3 occur in five epistles,—viz, gis, pveia, 
Xpnororns; % (adodw@, cwpe’w) occur in Paul himself only in 
quotations from the LXX. Only 3 (ép0apoia, oixéw, xpnarérns) 
occur more than twice in any Pauline. Of the handful which, 
rare as they are, may fairly be called distinctively or character- 
istically Pauline, practically the whole number form an integral 
part of phrases which could have been, and on our theory were, 
taken over bodily by our author from the Pauline epistles 
before him. See p. go, 

There is thus no sort of counterweight here to set against the 
great mass of facts which tell against the Pauline authorship of 
these epistles. (Further than this we do not need to go; and 
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indeed must not, considering the small number of words in this 
class (113) shared by the ten Paulines themselves with one 
another,—from 1-8 per page in 1 Cor. to 4-8 in Col.) 

B 2. There remain 492 words which are found in the Pastorals 
and in Paul and in other books of the N. T. 

(a) This figure includes of course a large number of those com- 
monest nouns, verbs, prepositions, &c., without which it would 
be, as Holtzmann says, impossible to write at all; or else those 
universal Christian terms indispensable to any Christian writer, 
and distinctive of none. We count over 230 which occur in at 
least seven N. T. books other than the Pauline epistles, many of 
them in every book of the N.T., and nearly 60 more which are 
found in at least five. 

To this category belongs every one of the 47 words which 
appear in all ten Pauline epistles. Neither singly nor col- 
lectively does the presence of words like ddeAgés, dydrn, yivomat, 
eldévat, elul, elphyn, xo, edayyérdtov, Oeds, Aéyo, Tas, KUpLoS, 
TaThp, TioTLs, mvEedpa, morew, Xdpis, EKKANoLa, TaVTOTE, OY, UTEP 
(gen.), @AAG, a6, ads, yap, O€, Sid, Hpets, ef, els, ev, ert, 7, iva, 
kal, peta, viv, 6, Os, OTL, ob, oUTOS, TeEpl, mpos, TIS, Duels, OS, Weigh 
so much as dust in the balance in favour of the Pauline authorship 
of any writing in which they occur. 

The same may be said of all the 30 shared with 9 epistles, 
and the 25 shared with 8, as well as the 45 or so prepositions 
beyond those already mentioned. 

(0) Then there are a great many of the most frequent and 
characteristic Pauline terms which occur, it is true, in the 
Pastorals, but only once in one of them, and not at all in the 
other two.’ There is more in this fact than meets the eye at 


* Only once in 1 Tim., and not in either of the others, we find 66 words, 
including vdpos (twice together; but 118 times in 5 Pauline epistles), odpé 
(89 times in 8 epistles), yréous (22 times in 6), ypddw (62 in 8), doxipdto 
16/7, wapdkdnows 19/7, mpocevxouat 17/7, kabas 75/9. *ExkAnoia, which appears 
59 times and in all ten Paulines, is found thrice in 1 Tim., but not at all in 
either 2 Tim. or Titus. 

Only once, in 2 Tim., we find 53 Pauline words, including éeyeipw 39/8, tnréw 
20/7, eipioxw (bis) 14/5, Oavaros 44/5, kapmés 10/5, NoyiCouat 32/5, mAnpd@ 22/7, 
xapd 21/7, ovrws 72/9, mavrore 26/10, ind with genitive 46/9. In addition to 
which, the following are entirely absent from 1 Tim. and Titus, dyardw 29/8, 
yryvarkw 46/8, Sivas 45/9, O€Anua 22/7, vexpds 42/8, pév 60/8. 

Only once, in Titus, 37 Pauline words, including d\jAwy 39/9, é€ovaia 
26/6, mero 14/8, meprroun 29/6, roré 19/8, tovodros 31/8. 
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first. For, as we shall show later on (pp. 9°, 97), a great many 
of these very words make their solitary appearance in the 
Pastorals precisely in those passages the Pauline authorship 
of which is not denied, but is on the contrary strongly affirmed 
as an essential feature of the ‘critical’ theory, as stated, 
e.g., in our introductory chapter, pp. 5-13. That is, they are 
contained either (1) in the phrases taken bodily, as we think, from 
the genuine epistles, or else (2) in the Personalia incorporated in 
2 Tim. and Titus, mainly at the end of these epistles. 

(c) Further this common vocabulary of Paul and the Pastorals 
is subject to a heavy discount in respect of the numerous words 
which carry a totally different meaning in the Pastorals from 
that which Paul gives them, or are used in a radically different 
way. 

Thus dvadkapBdéve 1 Tim. iii. 16 of the Assumption, but in 
Paul = take up (spiritual weapons or armour, Eph. vi. 13, 16) ; 
avtéxonar Titus i. 9 = hold fast (the faithful word), 1 Thess. 
v. 14 = support, aid, care for (needy members of the Church) ; 
ypdéupara 2 Tim. iii. 15 =the sacred writings of the O. T., or, 
_ if we believe Holtzmann, theological study, exegesis of the O. T. 
text by discovery of the meaning hidden behind the letters—in 
any case, in a distinctly good sense; in Paul, ypdéupa, always in 
a bad sense = the mere letter of the law, ‘in a disparaging sense, 
as a hindrance to true religion’ (Thayer, s.v.), Rom. ii. 27, 29, 
vii. 6, 2 Cor. iii. 6 f.; émayyéAXopar I Tim. ii. 10, vi. 21=profess, 
make a profession of, in Paul always of the Divine promises, 
Rom. iv. 21, Gal. iii. 19; éméyo (sc. 7. vobv) 1 Tim, iv. 16=take 
heed, Phil. ii. 16 = hold forth, hold towards as a light (Thayer) ; 
Kabiornpe Titusi. 5 = appoint to office (act.), Rom. v. 19 = (pass.) 
be made, set down, constituted (s7s¢o) i. q. declare, show to be 
(Thayer); xovds Titus i. 4 = communis in good sense, of the 
general, universal faith of the Church, Rom. xiv. 14 = levitically 
unclean ; paxdépios applied to God, 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15, never so 
in Paul, Rom. iv. 7 f., xiv. 22, 1 Cor. vii. 40; poppwors 2 Tim. iii. 
5 = mere form, semblance, in bad sense, Rom, ii. 20 = the form 
befitting the thing, or truly expressing the fact, the very form 
(Thayer), in good sense ; ofxos (O¢08) 1 Tim. iii. 15 = the Church, 
in Paul always of human dwellings, especially the private house in 
which a local church meets, never of ‘ God’s House’, Rom. xvi. 5, 
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Cor, xvi.-19,-Col. iv, 253 areca teas 2 Tim. ii. 2 = commit, 
entrust, to be religiously kept and taught to others (Thayer), in 
Paul only 1 Cor. x. 27 = set before, of food placed on a table; 
mpoodéxouat Titus ii. 13=look for (the blessed hope), in Paul= 
welcome, of reception given to visiting saints, Rom. xvi. 2, 
Phil. ii. 29; wAnpodopéw 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 = fulfil one’s ministry, © 
or the Word, cause it to be shown to the full, in Paul always 
passive, = be convinced or persuaded, Rom. iv. 21, Col. iv. 12 
(cf. 17); daroriOnue 1 Tim. iv, 6 = put in mind of, Rom. xvi. 4 = 
lay down, risk (one’s neck). 

It is not of course to be expected of any author that he should 
invariably use every word in exactly the same sense. Paul 
himself, as well as the writer of these epistles, uses some words 
differently in different contexts. It is a question of degree as 
well as of kind. And it can hardly be denied that the instances 
given—and they might be considerably augmented—constitute 
no small difficulty in the way of assigning both groups of epistles 
to the same author. 

(2) Conversely we are confronted with a series of passages in 
which Paul and the author of the Pastorals both say the same 
thing, but in different words. And once again we have to judge 
whether the instances, studied in detail and collectively, are 
favourable to, or even compatible with, unity of authorship. 
Thus int Tim. iv. 12 Paul tells Timothy to let no one despise 
his youth, katagpoveiv, cf. Titus ii. 15 mepippovetv. Now it 
happens that the real Paul had occasion to warn the Corinthians 
against exactly the same possibility, and with reference to this 
same Timothy. But although he knew the word xaradgpovéa, - 
and used it in other contexts, Rom. ii. 4, 1 Cor. xi. 22, he did not 
use it, but éfovdevém, on this occasion—édy dé €\On Tipddeos, 
Brérete va adbdBos yévnrar mpds duds... wh Tis odv adrov 
eEovlerjion (1 Cor. xvi. 10). In 1 Tim. iv 12 we have the series 
ev Moyo... ..€v dydrn... ev ayveia..., which corresponds with 
2 Cor. vib f, év dyvérnre ... év dydan ... &v A6y@..., except 
that for the Pauline dyvérns (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3) is substituted 
ayveta—a word foreign not only to Paul, but to the rest of the 
N.T., but very common in the Apostolic Fathers, whereas 
ayvorns occurs in these only twice, in Hermas. 

In expressing his thankfulness to God, Paul consistently uses 
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the word edxapioréw (Rom. i. 8,1 Cor. i. 4, 2 Cor. i. LTy Eph ts 26; 
v. 20, Phil. i. 3, Col. i. 3, 1 Thess, i. 2, 2 Thess. i. 3, ii. 13, Philem. 
4); this author never writes that word, but uses instead the 
Latinism ydpuv éyw (= gratiam habeo) t Tim. i. 12, 2 Tim. i. a. 
For the Pauline 6:6 (27 times in 8 epistles) he substitutes 6v’ Hv 
airiay (= quam ob causam) 2 Tim. i. 6, 12, Titus i. 13. Where 
Paul falls back on periphrases like es Erepov evayyéduov pera- 
TU Evan, TA UYWNAa hpoveiv, ra EavtAs réxva Oédrrewv, we now find 
the compounds érepodidackarciv, vpnroppoveiv, rexvorpopeiv, of 
which the two first do not occur in extant literature till the 
second century. Instead of Paul’s duwpos or dueumros, we find 
averrtAnntos, instead of dd rarépwv, amd mpoydver. 

The expected coming of the Lord was bound to have a large 
place in the thoughts of any Pauline Christian; but the regular 
word for it in these epistles is ému¢dvea (elsewhere in the N. T. 
only 2 Thess. ii. 8,7. émipaveta ths mapovotas adrod, but found in 
2 Clement xii. 1, xvii. 4, Justin, Afol. xiv. 3, xl. 1, Dial. xxii. 3, 
1 Tim. vi. 14, 2 Tim. i. 10, iv. 1, 8, Titus ii. 13), whereas Paul’s 
word is zapovoia, 1 Cor. xv. 23, 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 13, iv. 15, 
2 Thess. ii. 1, or dmroxdéAvwis, 1 Cor. i. 7, 2 Thess. i. 7, neither 
of which occurs in the Pastorals; while the act or state of 
expectation is expressed by the verb mpocdéyouar instead of 
the Pauline dmexdéxopar, Titus ii. 13 mpocdexdpevor tiv... 
emipdverav THs Odéns ToD peyddov Oeod, cf. 1 Cor. i. 7 adarekde- 
Xopmévous Tv adrokdéduwiy tod Kupiov Ahuov, Rom. viii. 19, 
Phil. iii. 20. Paul, as we have seen, uses mpoodéyopat to express 
quite another idea. Again the Paul of the Pastorals, as of the 
other epistles, makes mention of his friends in his prayers, but 
the former expresses this by prefay €xo, 2 Tim. i. 3, which the 
real Paul uses in the general sense of holding in remembrance, 
1 Thess. iii. 6, while for the special sense of remembering in 
ptayer he invariably says pvefav mototpat Rom. i. 10, Eph. i. 16, 
1 Thess. i. 2, Phil. i. 3, Philem. 4. Both writers know of people 
whose very conscience has become defiled, but the writer 
of the Pastorals prefers piaivw (14 times in Hermas, e.g. Man. 
weed, 6, 7. 2. cf. Justin, Dial. xxi. 4, Aristeides, Apol. iv. 3, v. I, 
xii. 1) to the Pauline podvve, Titus i. 15, pepéavras avrav Kal 0 
voos kal  ovveldnois, I Cor. viii. 7, ) cvveldnois avTay .. . 
podvverat. The masters whom slaves are exhorted to obey are 
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Seomérat in these epistles (as e.g. in Hermas, Sim. v. 2. 8, 9), 
xUptot in the Paulines, and the obedience enjoined is trordacerOar 
in the former, but draxovery in the latter, Titus ii. 9, cf. Col. fii. 
22, Eph. vi. 5 f. For further instances, see Holtzmann P. £., 
pp. 105, 107. 

C. It now remains to consider those elements in the Pauline 
vocabulary which are conspicuous by their absence from the 
Pastorals. The total number is 103 proper names and 1,635 
other words, of which 582 are peculiar to Paul, and 1,053 
occur also in other books of the N. T. 

C 1. Of these 582 exclusively Pauline words, 469 occur in one 
epistle only, and have already been dealt with. The 113 found 
in more than one epistle include a majority used by Paul him- 
self not more than twice or three times. Twenty-one occur in 
three epistles, dy:wotvn, dvikw, Soxiuy, evdergis, eLayopdfo, 
ertBapéw, evoxnpovos, ebwdia, KdumTw, petarynpati~a, px 6os, 
ma&bos, rerrolOnois, mpohéyo, cvvatxpdrotos, viobecia, didoripéo- 
pat, (in 3 Homologoumena) Ovnrés, katadd\dooe, kripa, PUpapa. 
Eight occur in 4 epistles, dya0wotvn, dreipt, dwrdrns, elKH, etrep, 
éevépyera, Kevow, trepBory. Though the aggregate number of 
these distinctively Pauline words is certainly considerable, it 
cannot be said that their absence from the Pastorals presents 
any serious difficulty for those who maintain the Pauline author- 
ship, but only that there is still less difficulty here for the other 
side. See however below, p. 74 f. 

C 2. There remain the 1,053 Pauline words, to be found in 
other N. T. books, but not in the Pastorals. Five hundred and 
thirty-two of these appear in more than one epistle. We select 
from these first (a) a number of the most frequent and characteristic 
terms in the Pauline vocabulary. 
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C. Pauline Words wanting in the Pastorals. 


C 1. Not elsewhere in the N. T., but in four Pauline Epistles :— 
ayabwotvn, rep, amdOrns, eiKh, eimep, evépyera, Kevbe, 
b7repBodn. 

C 2. In other N. T. books, and zx five Pauline Lpistles : 
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C. Pauline Words wanting in the Pastorals (continued). 
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Nor is it only single Pauline terms, however numerous, the 
absence of which makes itself felt in reading the Pastorals, 
but whole groups of such words derived from a common root: 
e.g. evépyera, évepyéw, évépynua, évepyrs, one or other of 
which occurs 28 times and in all 10 epistles; also cuvepyéo, 
guvepyds 14 times in 6 epistles, and épydfoua, xarepydégopat 
38 in 9; eddoxéw, eddoxia, 17 ing; meplocevpa, repioceto, TEpio= 
a6s, mepiocdrepos, mepircotépws, 48/8; Kavxdopar, Kadynpa, 
Kavxnols, katakavydopat, 52/7; ddecdérns, bpecdy, dpelAnpa, 
opetrho, dpedov, dpedos, 25/7 ; cradpos, oTaupow, cuvaTaupbo, 20/7 ; 
€devbepia, Eevbepda, éhedOepos, dred evOepos, 29/6 ; mpaypa, mpa- 
fis, mpdoow, 25/7; mAeovexréw, mreovéxrns, mAeovegia, 16/6 ; 
oKotifopat, cKoréopat, oKéros, 14/6; copia, cops, 44/5; Tametvds, 
Tamevow, Tameivwols, Tarewvoppostyn, I 3/53 TéAeLos, TeAELOTNS, 
TeheL6w, 10/5 ; erratvéw, Erratvos, 13/5; edroyéw, evAOYNTOs, EvAoYLa, 
19/5; Kevds, kevow, 18/8 ; wepifa, pepis, uépos, 25/5; mvevparikos, 
MVEVHATLKOS, 23/5; dvayKd(a,dvayKh, 13/6; borepéw, boTepnpa, 
borépnats, 16/5; vids, viobecia, 46/8; dmoxadinra, dmoxddupis, 
26/7 5 uxh, puxixs, 17/7 ; AuTEw, AUTH, 22/5; POapTos, POElpa, 
POopé,14/6; ppovéw, rapahpovéw, brephpovéw, dpdvnua, ppdvncis, 
dpbvipos, 34/7 (on the other hand we find in the Pastorals, 
but not in Paul, repidpovéw, hpovrifa, tyndodpovéw). 

Now it goes without saying that the mere absence of any one, 
or any half-dozen, of these words from an epistle counts for very 
little indeed in this connexion. No writer can be required to use 
the whole body even of his own favourite expressions every time 
he puts pen to paper. It is always open to defenders of the 
Pauline authorship to say that the Apostle used the words that 
he wanted to express his meaning at the moment, and that the 
absence of any number of his usual expressions is due simply to 
the fact that he had no need for them in the present instance. 
But—apart from the fact already noted, that in these epistles 
there are plenty of passages, where a Pauline term would have 
come in admirably, but where we find instead some expression 
foreign to Paul’s other writings—there must obviously be some 
limit here. And the whole contention at this stage is that, taken 
in the mass, as well as in detail, the omission of so very much 
that is most constant and characteristic in the Pauline terminology 
constitutes a very serious objection indeed to our acceptance of 
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the Pauline authorship of these epistles. Not ‘only does it go 
far and away beyond anything for which the variations in the 
ten Paulines had prepared us; it implies a change of perspective, 
‘a shifting of horizons, a profound modification of the whole 
mental and spiritual outlook for which two or three, or even 
five years would hardly be sufficient in any man, least of all an 
old man, and such a one as this Paul the aged, with such deep- 
rooted conceptions, and so definite a system of thought and 
expression as we know him to have reached, for all his re- 
ceptivity and versatility, See Diagram IV. 


Numbers of words per page. including repetitions, which occur in at least five Pauline 
epistles, but not in any one of the three Pastorals 


RO EPH ITH PHM GAL COL 2TH 2CORICOR PHP PAUL 


138 £5 17% 17-0 17-7 182 1893 185 187 209 17 * 
NOUNS VOS,adjs,t.244 102 74 10 Q6 89 42-206 293 99 1229 
B particles, prepns.dc 116 25 22 12 50 20 139 I00 165 99 5629 


The Missing Particles, 

(2) But we must now refer to another series of omissions, which 
is if possible still more striking and significant—the long string 
of Pauline particles, enclitics, prepositions, pronouns, &c., for 
which we look in vain in these epistles. Not only are the stones 
used by this builder of a different shape and substance from those 
of the Paulines, the very clamps and mortar that hold them 
together are different too. Holtzmann mentioned (PB., p. Iol)a 
couple of dozen or so of these, but the facts go far beyond any- 
thing that he or any one else has yet stated. In the table 
on pp. 36-7 there will be found a list of such words, showing the 
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number of times that each occurs in the Pauline epistles singly » 
and collectively, It is not suggested, of course, that the Apostle 
was under any obligation to use any one of these every time he 
wrote. But let any reader fully observe the facts here given in 
the mass, reflect on the evidence now produced touching Paul’s 
habitual modes of thought and expression, and then consider - 
the balance of probability against such a contingency as the 
traditional theory requires us to accept—viz. that within a very — 
few years we should find the same writer producing three epistles 
without once happening to use a single word in all that list— 
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Numbers, per page, including repetitions, of Pauline Particles, Prepositions 
étc, which do not occur at all in the Pastorals. 


EPH 2TH COL RO PHP ITH 2CORGAL ICOR PHM PAUL 


Ao Se STF S993: 99 03, 1218 8:9 
98. 15 91 187 5A 51 169 89 298 16 932 


one or other of which has hitherto appeared on the average nine 
times to every page that Paul ever wrote. 

It is certain that nothing to approach this list can be produced 
in the case of any Pauline epistle. Of the 152 Pauline particles, 
&c., on this page, Rom. has 58,1 Cor. 69, 2 Cor. 53, Gal. 43, 
Eph. 22, Phil. 29, Col. 18,1 Thess. 27, 2 Thess. 12, and even 
Philem. in its page and a quarter has 12, But we have to take 
into account not only the occurrence of such terms, but their 
frequent recurrence. One or other of these words appears in 
Eph. 38 times, or 4-3 per page, in 2 Thess. 15 or 5 per page, 
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in Col. 3r or 5-2 per page, in Rom. 187 or 7-2 per page, Phil. 54 
or 9 per page, in 1 Thess. 51 or 9:3 per page, in 2 Cor. 163 or 
9-9 per page, in Gal. 89 = 10-8 per page, in 1 Cor. 288 = 12 per 
page, and in Philem, 16 = 12-8 per page. The total number of 
occurrences for the whole ten epistles is 932, or on the average 
8-9 per page. See Diagram V, p. 35. 

Nor is it possible to redress the balance by referring to the 77 
Pauline particles, &c., which do appear in the Pastorals. For 
of these— ' 

(1) Every one occurs also in the Apostolic Fathers, and in the 
Apologists, and the great majority in practically every book of 
the NF, 

(2) Thirty-six occur in all three Pastorals, of which a// occur 
in Rom., all but one in 1 and2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Gal., 33 in 
Col., 30 in 1 Thess., 31 in 2 Thess., and 30 even in Philem. ! 

(3) Of the remaining 41, 7 occur in only one Pauline, 17 in 
only one of the Pastorals, and Io only once in the Pastorals. 


2. GRAMMATICAL PECULIARITIES. 

But the familiar Pauline particles are not by any means the 
only grammatical forms which by their absence create in our 
minds a sense of strangeness and unfamiliarity as often: as we 
come to the Pastorals fresh from a careful study of the genuine 
Paulines. 

1. In his use of the definite article our author betrays a notice- 
ably different method of literary craftsmanship. 

(i) The phrase 6 pév ... 6 6€, which Paul finds so handy (ef. 
1 Cor. vii. 7, Gal. iv. 23, Eph. iv, 11, Phil. i. 16), is not in 
these epistles. 

(ii) Nor is the 6 with nominative in place of a vocative — 
appears 9 times in Rom., 4 in Gal., 6 in Eph., 6 in Col., e 
Rom. ii. 1 & &vOpwre se 6 pip’ Gal. iv. 6 “ABBa 6 ae 
Eph. v. 14 éyerpe 6 kabevdor. 

(iii) Nor the 6 with a numeral—cf. Rom. v. 17 TO TOD évds 
Tapamré port, 1 Cor. iv, 6, vi. 16, xiii. 13 7& tpia Tadra, xiv. 30 
6 Tp@Tos, XV. 5 Toi dddEKa, 2 Con xiii, 2, Eph. ii, 15, v. 31, 
Phil. i, 23, 1 Thess. v. ¥1. 

(iv) Nor the 6 with an infinitive—34 times in Rom., 14 in- 
1 Cor, 18 in 2 Cor, 5 in Gal., 3 in Eph., 15 in Phil. 10 in 
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1 Thess., 7 in 2 Thess., e.g. Rom. i. 11 els rd. ornpixOqvan bas, 
Phil. i. 21 "Epol yap.76 (iv Xpiords kai 7d dmobaveiv Képdos.? 

(v) Nor the roé with infinitive—g times in Rom., 3 in 1 Cor, 
4 in 2 Cor., 3 in Gal., 2 in Phil. e.g. 1 Cor. ix. 10 én’ érmid& 
Tod peréxewv, Gal. ii. 12 mpd tod yap édOeiv. 

(vi) Nor the 6 with an adverb—Rom. i. 13 dypu rod depo, viii. 
22, xili. 9 f., xv. 2, vii. 29, 2 Cor. iv. 16, v. 16, x. 16, xi. 28, xiii. 2, 
Gal. v. 14, vi. 17 rod Aowrod, Eph. ii. 17, iv. 25, vi. 10, Phil. i. 5 
ax pt Tob viv, iii. 14 THs dvw KrAjoews, iv. 8, Col. iii. 1 f, iv. 5, 9, 
1 Thess, iv. 12, 2 Thess. iii. 1, cf. ix zafra. (But cf. 1 Tim. iii. 7.) 

(vii) Nor with an interjection—cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 16 7d dyjy, 
2 Cor. i. 17, 20 76 val Kal 7d ov. . . 

(viii) Nor with a whole sentence—cf. Rom. viii. 26 7d yap ré 
mpocevE@pmeOa Kabd det ovK oidapev, xiii. g dts, 1 Cor. iv. 6, 
Gal. v. 14 memAjpora ev to Ayamyoes tov TAncioy cov as 
geavrov, Eph. iv. 9 7d 6€ avéBn ri éorw ef pr bre Kal KaréBn, 
1 Thess. iv. I xkaOas mapeddBete wap’ huav 70 mas de? buds 
mepimarev, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15 iva eldfs was Oct... dvacrpéper Oar. 

(ix) On the other hand we find évtws, which Paul uses adverbi- 
ally 1 Cor. xiv. 25, Gal. iii. 21, converted by our author into an 
adjective by the preceding article, 1 Tim. v. 3, 5, 16 4 dvrws y7pa, 
vi. 19 THS dvTas fans. Cf. Ep. ad Diog. x. 7 tov dvz7@s Odvaror, 
Aristeides, Aoi. iv. I rob évtws Oeo6=Jus. AP, xiii. 13, Athenag, 
Suppl. vii. 2 7b dvtws Oeiov, xii. 2 Tov dvT@s Oedv, XV. 3, Xxiii. 4 7d 
évTa@s ov. : 

2. @s occurs fairly often in the Pastorals, generally followed 
by a substantive—e.g. mapaxdder os matépa, I Tim.v. 1. But 
there is no trace in them of the Pauline uses of os— 

(i) with the participle, Rom. iv. 17 kadobvtos Ta py dvTa os 
évra, Col. ii. 20 as favres &v Koopo, I Thess. ii. 4 odx ws 
avOpémos apécxovres, Rom. xv. 15 os emavapipvnockoy tpas, 
t Cor. iv. 7, 18, v. 3, vii. 25 (cf. 1 Tim, i. 13, 16) ds HArAEnpEVOS, 
vii. 30 f. of kralovres as pi) KAalovTeEs, of XaipovTEs ws M7) XalpovTES 
KTA., 2 Cor. X. 2, Vi. 9 OS ayvootbpevol KTA. 

(ii) with the adverb—cf. Rom. i. 9 os adiadeimrws pveiav 
buav motodpat (contrast 2 Tim. i. 3 ds adiddermrov éxw@ tiv 


' That is, 106 times ‘in Paul. On this ‘articular infinitive’ see J. H. 
Moulton, Grammar of N. T. Greek, vol. i; p. 216, and Moulton and Geden, 
Concordance to the G. T., p. 679. 
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mep! ood pvelav, where as Holtamann points out, PB., p. 111, the © 
change leaves no proper motive for the os), 1 Cor. ix. 26 ott 
Tpéxw ds obx ddirws, oft@ muKTEdw ds odK dépa Sépwr, Phil. i. 20 
@s mdvrore Kal vov. 

(iii) with dv—Rom. xv. 24 ds dv mopevopat els tT. Sraviar, 
1 Cor. xi. 34 7d AowTa ds dy Ow Stard~opat, Phil. ii. 23. 

3. Another favourite construction of Paul’s which is con- 
spicuous by its absence from the Pastorals, is the series of 
prepositions in a single sentence with reference to some one 
subject, which is thus ‘defined on every side’ (Winer), e.g. 
Rom. i. 17 éx wlorews eis rioriy, iii. 22 els mdvras Kai éml madvras, 
xi. 36 é€ adrod Kal d’ adbrod cal els adrév, Gal. i. 1 odK a 
avOpdmeav ode dv’ dvOpeérov, 2 Cor. xiii. 8 ob yap duvdpebd 7 
Kara THs adnOelas ad\Ad Urep THs adn Gelas, Col. i. 16 Ev adT@ 
éxricOn Ta wdvta... Ta wdvra Ov avrobd k. eis adrov ExTLoTat, 
Eph. iv. 6 els Oeds x. ratip maévroy 6 éri mévrov K. Oa maévTov 
kal év waow dpiv (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 5 f.), 1 Cor. xii. 8 £6 pév yap dia 
Tob mvevparos... Gdr\rAw OF... KaTa Td adTd mvedpa, ETEpw.., 
év TO adT@ mvedpare xrd., 2 Cor. iii, 18 dd ddéns eis ddfav 
(Holtzmann, PB., p. 101; Winer, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 
E. Tr., p. 521 f.). 

3. STYLE. 

But we have not yet finished with the missing particles, 
prepositions, and connecting words generally. 

When we have asserted with complete confidence that their 
absence on the scale now demonstrated cannot by any possibility 
be dismissed as merely accidental, nor evaded by suggesting 
airily that the writer had no occasion to use them, nor explained 
away by any reference to changed circumstances, subject-matter, 
or readers, we are left face to face with the necessity of considering 
what is really involved in the facts before us. 

This is nothing less than a radical peculiarity of style. It can 
hardly have. been that the words in question were unknown to 
the writer! But his avoidance of them, whether conscious, 
deliberate or otherwise, is a strongly marked and highly signi- 
ficant feature in his mode of self-expression. Nor is it confined 
to any mere surface quality. It is intimately connected with his 
whole way of thinking and of reasoning, with his very tempera- 
ment and, in a word, his personality. ‘Le style, c’est l’homme.’ 
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- Now the style with which the ten Paulines have made us 
familiar, shows all the irregularities and abruptnesses—the ten- 
dency to fly off at a tangent, the sudden turns and swift asides, 
the parentheses and anacolutha, the frequent incursions of the 
unexpected—which mark the products of a mind carried along, 
and sometimes carried away, by the intensity of its own thoughts. 
Such minds are apt to be preoccupied with the substance of 
what they are trying to say, and somewhat careless as to its mere 
form. They tend to be oblivious, rather than scornful, of gram- 
matical rules and precedents as such. 

At the same time there runs through all these roughnesses the 
strong thread of a logical and reasoned argument. [If the author 
does go off sometimes at a tangent, he comes back again to 
his main point, and takes up his thread, showing that he had 
never really lost sight of it. As Holtzmann says (PB., p. 101 f.), 
‘the real Paul shows himself always equally possessed by his 
subject, or master of it, and carries his treatment of it through to 
a definite goal; so that even the smallest aside has ever its due 
relation to, and place in, the whole; hence it is a pleasure to 
observe how surely and purposefully this literary tactic proceeds 
(2 Cor. x. 5)’. 

It is precisely here that our particles, prepositions, &c., come in. 
They are the links which bind the sundry and often variegated 
elements into a strongly compact and articulate unity; they are the 
tendons and ligaments ‘by which the whole body is fitly framed and 
knit together through that which every joint supplieth’. That they 
do not aggressively thrust themselves forward, nor distract atten- 
tion to themselves, but do their work quietly and unobtrusively, is 
just as it should be. Were they withdrawn, we should soon feel 
that there was something wrong, though we might not at once 
perceive what was the matter, unless we happened to be trained 
anatomists. 

As a literary composition the Pastorals are admittedly less ot 
a living organism, and more of an edifice—a somewhat rambling 
edifice! In this structure the stones are less rugged than 
the Paul of Rom. or Phil. would have chosen, brick cast in 


1 “Le style des pastorales n’a pas la vigueur et la force, la vivacité et 
l'impétuosité, la vie et la variété, l’Apre rudesse de celui des €pitres aux 
Romains ou aux Galates. I] est lent, monotone, pesant, diffus, décousu’ 
(Jacquier, Histoire des livres du N.T., i. p. 366). 
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a mould, instead of granite rough-hewn from the quarry, and they 
are laid more loosely one on the other than would ,have suited 
either the mind of Paul or the nature of his material. Like that 
spirit whose living garment it is, the style of the Paulines is 
nothing if not vivid, intense, dynamic, yes, often even volcanic 
and explosive, always impatient of any curb or restraint from 
man-made rules. The only bondage to which it will bow the 
neck is that of the life-giving Spirit ‘bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ’ (2 Cor. x. 5)- 

But the style of the Pastorals ‘is by comparison sober, didactic) 

static, conscientious, domesticated. It lacks the Pauline impetus, 
the drive and surge of mighty thoughts never spoken before, 
struggling now for expression, and chafing against the limitations 
of human speech, It lacks too the Pauline grip and intellectual 
mastery, strong, clear, logical, sweeping and comprehensive— 
seeing the end of an argument from the beginning, and binding 
the whole tumultuous mass into a throbbing vital unity. 
_ It is much rather the speech of a man greatly concerned to 
preserve intact the correct pattern of sound words, which must 
be diligently memorized, and faithfully recited, and so passed on 
from lip to lip as the one duly authorized expression of saving 
truth. Such with him is the sacred deposit to be handed on from 
one generation of accredited teachers to another. 

But with Paul it wasa blazing torch, passing from soul to soul, 
kindled in each from the same Divine fire which burns for ever 
on the great altar of the Cross. The Cross! Not once does our 
author write that word, nor any of its cognates. ‘Still, it may 
be said, ‘he presupposes it in speaking of Him who gave Him- 
self for all.’ True, but it was many years since the real Paul 
made his great resolve to know nothing among his friends save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified (x Cor. ii. 2), many years since 
he wrote a letter (except the little note to Philemon) without 
some more explicit reference to that burning focus of the Gospel 
as he conceived it. (cradpos, cravps, cuvotavp6m, 20 times in 
7 epistles, in all 4 Homologoumena, and in all 3 epistles of the 
Roman imprisonment.) 

The style of the Pastorals has also its irregularities, but these 
do not on examination tend to qualify in any way, but rather to 
confirm our impression, that it is a different order of mind which 
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meets us*here from that revealed in the grammatical tours de 
Sorce of the Paulines. 

- We have (1) the passages in which he does, it is true, make 
use of Pauline prepositions, &c., but with a certain looseness and 
vagueness which only throws into relief the absence of any strong 
logical coherence. What logical connexion with the preceding 
passage necessitates the otv,1 Tim. ii.1? (Contrast Rom. ii. 21.) 
Wherein lies the similarity which we are led to expect by the 
a@oavrws, t Tim. ii. 9? (Contrast 1 Cor. xi. 25.) What is the 
point of the ydép, 1 Tim. ii. 5? What has happened to the 
apodosis without which the xka@és, 1 Tim. i. 3 (our solitary 
instance of this favourite Pauline particle—84 times in 9 epistles), 
is left hanging in the air? It has (to quote Winer) ‘ escaped his 
attention’ (E. Tr., p. 713). 

But this last passage has been claimed as a clinching example 
of (2) the anacolutha which are so frequent and so marked a 
feature of the genuine Pauline style. Ramsay (Expositor, 1909; 
p. 481) finds here a proof that this is a genuine letter, inasmuch 
as the writer confidently assumed the ability of his correspondent 
to fill the gap correctly by sympathetic comprehension of the 
suppressed thought. The ingenuity of this theory may appeal to 
some. Others will find Winer’s simpler explanation more con- 
vincing. But in neither case does this passage, even with the 
help of Titusi. 2 f. (jv émnyyetAato... Efavépwoer O€... Tv AOyor 
avrod) at all adequately balance the effect produced by a careful 
study of the long series of Pauline anacolutha to be found in any 
good Grammar of N.T. Greek, e.g. Winer (E. Tr., pp. 709-21).’ It 
is no doubt difficult to avoid a certain degree of subjectivity in a 
comparison of this kind; but the composition of a passage like 
1 Tim. i. 3 sqq., seems to differ from that of say Rom. v. 12, as the 
slow windings of a stream through flat country differ from the 
headlong rush of a mountain torrent. Nor do the very occasional 
brief and simple parentheses 1 Tim. ii. 7, 2 Tim. i. 18, iv. 7, 14, 
16, by any means fill the place of such outbursts as Gal. ii. 4 f., 
6 f. (apart from the fact that the first is taken bodily, as we 
shall see? from Rom. ix. 1, while the remaining four occur in 
precisely those verses which most critics agree in regarding as 
fragments of genuine Pauline notes). 

1 Blass, E. Tr., pp. 2€2-6, 2 p. go f. 
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(3) To the same order of construction, and arising from similar 
tendencies in the mind of Paul, belong the frequent instances of 
Oratio Variata, consisting of pairs of sentences running parallel 
and more or less synonymous with one another, and each complete 
in itself, cf. Rom. iv. 12, 1 Cor. vii. 13 yuvi) Ares €xer Avdpa amoTov, 
Kat odtos ovvevdokel oikeiy per’ adbtijs, uw?) apiér@ Tov &vdpa, 1 Cor. 
xiv. I (nAodre Ta mvevpatikd, waddAov Ot iva mpopyredynte.. Some- 
times it takes the form of a transition from the singular to the 
plural, e.g. Rom. iii. 7 f,, xii. 16 f., 20 ff., 1 Cor. iv. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 6 «2 
8 kal idudryns TO AOy@... GAN’ ev wavti pavepdoavtes KTA. OF 
these heterogeneous periods too the Pastorals are innocent. 

Yet another idiosyncrasy of our author is his curious fondness 


DIAGRAM VI. 
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for certain types of compound, notably those bearing either the 
prefix @:Ao- or a- privative. There is of course nothing unusual 
in the mere occurrence of either of these formations, both of which 
are found occasionally in Paul himself and in many other writers. 
What strikes our notice here is their quite extraordinary fre- 
quency. That this is no merely subjective impression may be seen 
from Diagram VI. Words beginning with a- privative appear 
not less than I-5 and not more than 2-3 on the average to the 
page of any Pauline; but the average in 1 Tim. is 4-1, in 2 Tim. 
5:1, in Titus 6-75.1 It is not easy to find any satisfactory reason 
why the same writer who in ten epistles over eleven years kept 
within these narrow limits, should have gone beyond them to 
this extent in just these three instances. 


* Appendix IG, p. 155 f. 
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Il. DIFFICULTY OF RECONCILING THE LINGUISTIC PECUS 
LIARITIES OF THE PASTORALS WITH THEIR PAULINE 
AUTHORSHIP. 


In vocabulary, grammar, and style, then, the Pastorals show a 
marked divergence from all other epistles bearing the name of 
Paul ; and this divergence is now seen to be even wider and to go 
deeper than had been realized hitherto. 

We have, therefore, to consider quite dispassionately— 
remembering the high demands of Truth and the grave issues 
involved—whether or not the facts before us are compatible with 
the hypothesis of Pauline authorship. Can they be adequately 
explained by taking into account the many-sided personality of 
Paul, the natural development of his thought and modes of self- 
expression, the changed circumstances and subject-matter, the 
persons addressed, the possible influence of an amanuensis, or any 
other of the considerations which have been, or can be, advanced 
in support of that hypothesis ? 


1. The Writer. 


Complete uniformity of style, diction, and vocabulary must 
not, of course, be expected in any author, least of all in one with 
a mind so versatile, pliable, original, fresh, impressionable, and 
creative as the Apostle, A certain progressive modification was 
required by all analogy and by the laws of development, and is 
in fact visible in the existing Paulines, which fall into three clearly 
defined groups—(a) the earliest letters, 1 and 2 Thess., (4) the 
four ‘Homologoumena’, Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., and (c) the 
epistles of the Roman Imprisonment, Eph., Col., Philem., and 
Phil. With these last the Pastorals have quite a number of words 
in common. Given a further period of from two to five years, 
with the added experience they must have brought, then, it is 
argued, the evidence of yet further changes in the Apostle’s 
diction ought not to surprise us half so much as would the absence 
of any such change. 

Now we shall presently show reason to doubt whether room 
can be found in the life of the Apostle for this further develop- 
ment (Part III, pp. 102 ff.). But, waiving this point, the question 
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still remains whether the actual extent of the departure from 
Paul’s manner is not far too great to be accounted for along these 
lines. 

(i) Paul’s mind did not first begin to be versatile, original, or 
impressionable at the end of hiscareer, It had all these character- 
istics, and showed them more-clearly in many ways, in the earlier 
epistles. But, like all true genius, it moved within certain limits, 
"and was subject to certain laws, some consciously self-imposed, 
others quite unconscious, imposed by the very nature of things. 

The number of Greek words known to Paul, though consider- - 
able—far greater, doubtless, than the number actually used in 
his surviving ten epistles—was not by any means unlimited. His 
working vocabulary, as seen in those epistles over a period of 
eleven years, was drawn from within a circle, or series of concentric 
circles, which can be described with precision. It included 2,177 
different words, of which 1,113 do not occur in more than one 
epistle, 396 occur in two epistles, 230 in three, 126 in four, 96 in 
five, 53 in six, 46 in seven, 35 in eight, 35 in nine, and 47 in ten. 
See Appendix I, p. 160. 

The originality and freshness of Paul’s mind is seen in the 
wonderful way in which it uses these limited materials to express 
such a series of new thoughts and boundless aspirations, and such 
a mighty conception of reality seen and unseen, as had never 
before been put into words at all. 

To discard suddenly at the end of a lifetime such a host of 
favourite expressions, and introduce in their stead such a mass 
of new and unfamiliar terms, might indicate a certain kind of 
versatility, but not the kind which we have any reason for 
attributing to the Apostle. 

We have certainly no wish to impose an arbitrary cast-iron 
standard on any human mind, least of all on Paul’s mind. 
Deissmann is perfectly right in saying that one must not try ‘to 
mechanize the wonderful variety of the linguistic elements in the 
Greek Bible’.? | But Deissmann would be the last to commit 
us or himself to the principle that there are no limits at all to the 
probabilities of variation in an author’s style and vocabulary. It 
may have been physically possible for Paul to have composed 
a trio of letters in which not only 21 per cent. but go per cent, 

} Bibelstudien, 1895, p. 66, 
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‘of the words were Hapar Legomena. But it remains equally 
incredible that he should have done so, whether by accident or 
by design. . 

(ii) Each of the Paulines, and each of the three groups into 
which they fall chronologically, has naturally a certain number 
of expressions peculiar to itself, and lacks some that appear 
more or less frequently in the others. But that this is so to a 
degree comparable for a moment with that obtaining in the case 
of the Pastorals can hardly be asserted in the face of the evidence 
now forthcoming, and must be dismissed as a subjective im- 
pression in direct conflict with the objective facts. Under test 
after test the Pastorals are shown to be divided from the other 
epistles by a great gulf, to which the actual differences among 
these afford no sort of analogy. 

(iii) But, ‘we do not demand that Shakespeare’s Sonnets or 
Cymbeline should exhibit a certain percentage of Hamlet 
words. . . . Antecedently we should not expect that an author’s 
favourite expressions would be distributed over the pages of his 
book like the spots on a wall-paper pattern.’ 
~ Still, if the authorship of a play supposed to be Shakespeare’s 
were open to very serious doubts on other grounds, those doubts 
would hardly be allayed by the discovery that it contained an 
extraordinarily low percentage of the commonest and most 
characteristic Shakespearean terms, and a correspondingly high 
percentage of words found in no Elizabethan playwright, but 
current among those of the late seventeenth century.” And 
having observed carefully the actual extent and the actual limits 
of variation among all the other known writings of an author, 
over a long period of years, we do certainly look for some sort 
of approximation to his normal line of development, in a work 
purporting to come from the same author after a brief interval. 

(iv) A ‘development’ there is indeed from 1 Thess.-to Phil., 
not quite mechanical in its regularity, but real and natural, with 
the fluctuations which so often mark a natural process. But 
applied to a transition like that from Phil. to the Pastorals, this 
word, implying as it does a certain degree of orderly continuity, 
would seem to be a misnomer. 


1 N. J. D. White, Zxfositor’s G. T., 1910, p. 68. * See below, pp. 67 ff. 
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(v) It is quite true that the Pastorals have a certain number of 
words in common with the epistles of the Roman imprisonment 
and with these only. The actual figure is 28, as against 160 
shared exclusively with the group Rom., Cor., Gal., and 13 with 
1and 2 Thess. Allowing for the differences in length, we get an 
average of 1-5 per page of the Thessalonian €pistles shared by 
the Pastorals with these exclusively, 2-1 per page with the four 
Homologoumena, and only 1-2 with the four prison-letters. 
They have thus rather /ess exclusively in common with the latest 
than with the earlier groups, which is hardly what the idea of 
development would have led us to expect, supposing them to 
have been written by Paul a few years after Philippians. 

(vi) On the same hypothesis 2 Tim. must, of course, be the 
last of the three; and we should in that case have expected to find 
in this epistle still further progress than in 1 Tim. and Titus away 
Jrom Paul’s earlier manner. Instead we find that 2 Tim. stands 
much the nearest of the three to the other Paulines—a fact 
«which agrees perfectly with the theory that this epistle contains 
much the largest amount of genuine Pauline matter. See 
Diagram III, p. 25. 


2. Circumstances. 

But, it is urged, ‘circumstances alter cases’. (a) The changed 
environment of the Apostle, further travels, fresh experiences, 
new acquaintances, would naturally lead to a further modification 
of vocabulary, &c., especially in one so ‘sympathetic and open to 
influences from without’! ‘Weariness, ill-health, gloomy pros- 
pects, and growing years and cares, might all be important factors 
in the case.’ The Apostle’s lengthy sojourn in Rome might 
perhaps account for the number of Latinisms which make their 
appearance in these epistles.’ 

This line of explanation, like the last, is of course closed to 
those who believe that Paul wrote the Pastorals during the period 
recorded in Acts, i. e. the same period as the other epistles. 

But even if we assume a second imprisonment, and grant the 
abstract principle that new experiences beget new expressions, 
and that changed surroundings would tend to exercise a certain 
influence over the language of any impressionable writer, it still 


1 White, 1910, p. 59. 2 Shaw, 1904, p. 440. 3 James, 1906, p. 148. 
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“remains more than doubtful whether the facts before us can be 
adequately explained in this way. For— 

(i) the ten Paulines themselves were not all written under 
identical circumstances, nor was the life of the Apostle altogether 
monotonous during those eleven years. He had already passed 
through many vicissitudes, made many new friends, travelled far, 
knew bodily sickness and pain, mental distress and disappoint- 
ment, suffered many losses and hardships, cares and sorrows, trials 
and dangers, had spent at least two years as a prisoner in Rome, 
and had come to feel the burden of advancing age, before he 
wrote Phil. Yet the ten epistles show no such far-reaching 
changes among themselves. 

(ii) Assuming their Pauline authorship, the Pastorals must have 
been written under circumstances as different from one another as 
from those in which some of the others were composed,—and in fact 
more so. Almost the only circumstance common to the three, 
but foreign to the ten, would be found in Paul’s added years — 
that is supposing, what is strongly denied, that he survived his 
first Roman imprisonment. But, even so, as Otto pointed out 
long ago, in reply to Guericke, it is not the usual result of old 
age to produce a new vocabulary. 

For the rest it must be asked, which of the circumstances now 
under consideration was really new to the Apostle? He was no 
stranger to most of these influences when he wrote 2 Cor. xi. 
12-30, but their effect upon his style and diction was then quite 
different. 

(iii) Some of the Latinisms (ueuBpdva, pasdovns) occur in 
passages the Pauline authorship of which is not disputed. The 
residue may be explained by supposing, with Holtzmann' and 
others, that Rome was the birthplace of these epistles. In any case 
Rome was not the only place in the world where an occasional 
Latin word would be quite natural and intelligible in a Greek 
composition. : 

(2) Conditions within the Church, too, were different in various 
ways from those prevailing when Paul wrote his earlier epistles. 
We have to consider the possible influence of this upon his choice 
of words and general mode of expression. In particular there 
is the appearance of the False Teachers, and the necessity for 

1 Holtzmann, PZ., pp. 109, 271. 
E 
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choosing special terms to describe them and their novel theories, © 
and to suit the new atmosphere of debate and acrimonious strife 
created by their presence.t Moreover, the Church had itself 
developed, by the time these epistles were written, in organization, 
polity, discipline, liturgy, and practical Christianity. 

The specific circumstances here named are themselves among 
the principal grounds of objection against the Pauline authorship 
of these epistles. But the question whether their introduction 
within the lifetime of the Apostle is, or is not, in the nature 
of an anachronism, does not fall within the scope of the present - 
linguistic argument. In any case, Paul was not now for the first 
time forced to breathe the heated atmosphere of doctrinal 
discussions, nor to deal with opposition on the part of false 
teachers coming in and leading weak minds astray. We do not 
find this particular type of linguistic phenomena in Galatians nor 
yet in Colossians. 


3. Subject-Matter. 

The same remarks apply in part to the suggestion that we 
should refer peculiarities of diction to the new subject-matter. 
Thus we have (i) a whole series of what have been described 
as technical terms belonging to (a) the heresies to be rejected 
(yevearoyla, yveo.s, Wevddvupos), (0) the true doctrines to be 
inculcated (d:dackadia, mapaOyjkn, byihs), (c) the ecclesiastical 
rules to be enforced (yupvd (ew, didaxrikds, érioxomy, vedguros), 
(dz) the religious and moral situation presupposed (BéBnAXos, 
evoéBera, cepvorns).? 

The reasons for and against regarding precisely these matters 
as marks of a later age belong to another field of inquiry, about 
which the most fundamental differences of opinion remain. But 
there is no need to reserve our judgement on the present issue 
until those vexed questions of Church History have been settled. 
For, even supposing that the whole ecclesiastical situation might 
have developed in Paul’s mind and experience along the lines, 
and to the extent, indicated in these epistles,—it still would not 
by any means follow that we should have here a satisfactory 
explanation of the varied, deep, and far-reaching contrast now 


 Wohlenberg, PZB., 1906, pp. 55 ff. 
* Jacquier, Hzstoire des livres du N. T., 1903, p. 363. 
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demonstrated between the language of the Pastorals and that of 
the ten Paulines. 

The very wide range of subjects covered by the ten Paulines 
themselves has not, in their case, resulted in similar discrepancies. 
- And it has been pointed out many times? that the vagueness 
and generality of many of these ‘ technical terms’ is unlike Paul, 
who was accustomed to meet the errors of his day in a more 
thoroughgoing and concrete fashion, coming to closer grips with 
the fundamental ideas of his antagonists, and showing how and 
where they were wrong. It was not his way to content himself 
with disparaging epithets and labels to the extent that we find 
in these epistles. Many of these terms are wide enough and 
vague enough to have fitted equally well the disturbers of the 
churches of Galatia or of Colossae; but they do not appear in 
Paul’s letters to those communities. The residue of more precise 
and definite expressions coincides significantly with the termi- 
nology of second-century writers in characterizing the heresies, 
church-institutions, &c., of their day. 

(ii) Least of all would any change in subject-matter seem to 
account for that strange absence of more than a hundred Pauline 
particles, &c., or for those radical differences in grammar and 
style, to which reference has been made on pp. 34-44. 

Can this very disuse of particles, conjunctions, &c., be explained 
by referring to the absence of dialectic discussions, and by 
suggesting that the Pastorals consist mainly of instructions, dis- 
ciplinary rules, and regulations, rather than detailed arguments 
or expositions ? 

Hardly, for the Pauline prepositions, &c., missing from the 
Pastorals are not by any means confined to argumentative or 
keenly logical contexts. The absence, e.g., of dv, mapdé with 
the accusative, rére, Te, ExaoTos, Er, E“auTov, Kayo, ovTe, abv, &C., 
&c., does not so much as begin to be explained by any such 
considerations. 

(iii) A certain number of the unique words in the Pastorals, 
must certainly be written off on the ground that their uniqueness 
is obviously quite accidental. Their presence is necessitated 
by the introduction of sundty matters of which the Apostle had 
no occasion to speak in his earlier letters, though he might 

1 e,g., by McGiffert, 4. A., p. 402; Moffatt, ZV. 7., p. 409. 
E 2 
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perfectly well have done so, had occasion required; e.g. dywy7, 
dxalpos, dvédvors, Bérriov, paéppn, wepBpdva, ordpaxos, padovns, 
XarKevs. 

But the number of these is strictly limited, and a certain num- 
ber of unique words under this heading must similarly be written 
off from each of the other epistles also, if the comparison is to 
be drawn fairly. Most of them occur, as it happens, in the admit- 
tedly genuine paragraphs. The elimination of the remainder 
would not materially lessen the mass of non-Pauline expressions. 


4. Amanuensis. 


We know that Paul did not write all, ifhe wrote any, of his earlier 
letters with his own hand, but dictated them to an amanuensis 
(Rom. xvi. 22 éyd Téprios 6 ypdwWas Thy émiotoAnv), only taking 
the pen to add a few words of personal greeting at the close 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21, 2 Thess. iii. 17 f., Gal. vi. 11 ff., Col. iv. 18). 

A prima facie explanation of the linguistic peculiarities of the 
Pastorals, which does not at the same time prejudice their 
apostolic authority, has been found in the suggestion that, in 
this case, the amanuensis may have been allowed more freedom 
than usual as to the precise form and wording, while faithfully 
reproducing the substance of the apostolic message. 

That the name of Luke should have been thought of in this 
connexion! was almost inevitable, in view of the fact that he 
alone was with Paul at the time when 2 Tim. iv. 11 was being 
written. 

Those who adopt this explanation bear witness as a rule ex- 
plicitly, as well as by the very fact that they find such a hypo- 
thesis necessary, to the reality and weight of the difficulties in 
the way of an unqualified belief in the direct Pauline authorship.? 
At the same time they point out quite clearly that it must have 
been Luke 7f any one who filled this réle.® 

1 H. A. Schott, Isagoge Historico-Critica in Libros Novi Foederis Sacros, 
1830, p. 325: ‘ vir quidam apostolicus, unus ex sodalibus Pauli (forsitan Lucas), 
ipsius Apostoli nomine et auctoritate has litteras exaravit’. 

? J. D. James, Genuineness and Authorship of the P. E., 1906, Pp- 144, 154 f. 
Robert Scott, Pauline Epistles, 1909: ‘It is not for a moment imaginable 


that Paul... could have written these three moral charges ..., and have 
written them in a new terminology’ (p. 350f.). 

* James, p. 154: ‘‘ Only Luke is with me ”—stares us on the written page’. 
Cf. Scott, p. 333, Luke is ‘the one companion of Paul whom we know to have 
possessed the two qualifications of literary ability and Gentile birth’, 
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But as a real solution of our problem this hypothesis can 
hardly be said to pass the necessary tests. The phenomena 
before us are not by any means of such a nature that they can 
be accounted for by imagining a superimposition of the Lucan 
style and vocabulary upon the Pauline. The Hapar Legomena 
are of course as foreign to Luke as to Paul. The total absence 
of such particularly frequent and characteristic Pauline words as 
adiKéw, -os, dkdOapros, dmobvicKkw, avayKd¢o, droxdduwis, -mTe, 
Pr€érro, yvopifo, diabiKn, évdda, epyéfouat, é£ovbevéw, eddoxéeo, 
evAoyéw, (HAros, KaTaptifm, Kevds, Kotvwvia, oikodopéw, odpavds, 
dperrétns, mepiccevwo, mpdoocw, oravpos, capa, vids, bd px, 
poBéopat, xaplfouar, dpa, does not become any more intelligible 
when we presuppose as the amanuensis a writer who in his own 
works uses every one of these words, some of them with great 
frequency. Still less does the Lucan hypothesis help us to 
understand the strange omission of Pauline particles, &c., seeing 
that Luke himself uses dy 56 times, dvti 5, dpa 11, xpi 21, ye 
13, 616 10, dude 8, Eyyvs 6, Exaoros 16, EuauTdv 6, Eumpoober 12 
évexev 8, Em 20, érrel 3, erretOn 5, rt 21, Ews 30, Sov 79, Kays 12, 
Vai 6, dpotws 11, Grov 7, drs 22, ov 14, ovbels 6, odyé 21, 
OUKETL 7, oUTE 22, WaALY 8, mapa with accus. 22, rdvTws 4, 7AHv 19, 
moaos 7, 700; 7, obs 7, atv 77, TE 154, TéTE 36, Horep 5, and 
dare 13 times. 4 

It is not easy to see how the co-operation of two such minds 
as Paul’s and Luke’s should have led to the introduction of 
so many terms utterly foreign to them both, and the omission 
of two such large and important series of words which they had 
both found indispensable. Nor can the stylistic divergencies of 
the Pastorals from the Pauline manner be fairly said to point 
towards the peculiar grace, literary charm, and finish so con- 
spicuous in the Lucan writings. 

It seems nearer the mark, therefore, to hold that, while the 
affinity between our author and the writer of the Third Gospel 
and of Acts is clear and indisputable, their identity would be 
quite incredible on linguistic grounds alone, and cannot be 
accepted as a possible explanation of the facts with which we 
are now concerned. 
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5. Recipients. 


The Pastorals are addressed to individuals, not to churches. 
May not this be the true explanation of their peculiarities as 
compared with the other Paulines? 

Promising as this way of escape from our difficulties may seem 
at first sight, it is beset, from the start, with pitfalls for the 
unwary, and leads at last to a veritable morass of shifting 
speculations, where we are obliged to leap from one precarious 
hypothesis to another in the vain hope of reaching firmer ground, ~ 

Stated in general terms, and without further qualification,’ it 
is met at once by the obvious and fatal objection that the Epistle 
to Philemon, which really is a private letter in a far fuller and 
truer sense than either of these, shows no trace of the special 
features now under consideration; on the contrary, it keeps 
remarkably close to the normal Pauline type, and well inside its 
natural allowance of unique words. 

We must therefore retrace our steps and begin again, exercising 
greater care this time to avoid the mistake of putting more 
weight on the private character and destination of. our epistles 
than it will carry. They are—shall we say—private communica- 
tions about matters concerning the Church as a whole, addressed 
to personal friends in their official capacity, thus differing on the 
one hand from Philemon, which is addressed to a private member 
on. a purely private matter, and on the other hand from the 
other nine Paulines, which are addressed to churches? By this 
necessary distinction the maximum distance is left between the 
Pastorals and the letters to churches, consistent with immunity 
from the awkward analogy of Philemon. But when we have thus 
succeeded in framing a formula which excludes a// other. Paulines, 
while it includes the Pastorals, we have still to show just Low 
and why this explains the many and great differences already 
noted.” 


_) e.g. Gloag, /ntroduction to the Pauline Epistles, 1874, p. 380. 

* Koelling (7 Tim. auf’s Neue untersucht u. ausgelegt, 1882-7, p. 24) 
regards this distinction as ‘ wholly central to the present field of investigation, 
and the key to their linguistic peculiarity’, Similarly Riiegg (Zur 
Echtheitsfrage der PB., 1898, p. 62 f.): ‘We are dealing here with an entirely 
new class of epistle to which we possess no analogue among the undisputed 
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Can we say that the superior education of Timothy and Titus 
made it possible and natural for the Apostle to write to them 
in a literary style, and use a number of more or less technical 
terms, which would have been unsuitable in writing to churches, 
because unintelligible to the majority of simple and ignorant folk 
of which they were composed ? ! 

This matter of the ‘ technical terms’ has partly been dealt with 
already (p. 50f.), and partly falls outside our present inquiry. 
Meanwhile, regarding the theory of a ‘linguistic dualism’ in Paul’s 
epistles, analogous to that between Schleiermacher’s beautiful 
letters to his wife and his sister, and his correspondence with 
scientific friends like Gass and de Wette on technical subjects, 
we have to inquire, does it meet the case? 

Can it be maintained that the style and diction of the Pastorals 
bear evidence of being addressed and adapted to a more highly 
educated type of mind than, say, the Epistle to the Romans? 
True, he tells the Corinthian brethren that he has been obliged 
to speak to them as to babes, and to feed them with milk suited 
to their spzrztual (he does not say mental) capacity (1 Cor. iii. 1 f.). 
But neither the ancient Church (2 Pet. iii. 15 f.) nor the modern 
has ever yet derived from these epistles to churches the impres- 
sion that their author was writing down to the mental level of 
ignorant and illiterate readers. 

On the other hand we must avoid putting too much stress on 
the superior educational qualifications of Timothy and Titus, and 
the personal, intimate, and confidential character of the letters 
addressed to them, or we shall soon find ourselves involved in 


Paulines.... A writing made up of Pastoral instructions was bound to show 
an essentially different linguistic character’. 

1 ‘In Paul’s letters to communities he had to take account of the fact that 
ov ToAAOl cool, ov moAdol Svvaroi, krd., 1 Cor. i. 26.2 The rank and file were 
‘largely uneducated, slaves, &c.’. ‘In writing to them he needed to exercise 
the greatest care in the structure of sentences, and the utmost sobriety and 
detail (Ausfiihrlichkeit) in the development of his thoughts, and to avoid in 
his expressions, especially in his choice of words, everything which in any way 
went beyond the popular means of knowledge, circle of ideas, and range of 
diction’ (Koelling, p. 27). ‘But in writing to Timothy, he was addressing a 
man who like himself had no mean scientific qualifications’ (p. 41 f.). ‘Men 
with a literary education write in a different fashion to one another than they 
do to simple folk’ (p. 44). The great bulk of the Hapax Legomena in 2 Tim. 
are ‘scientific termini’, and ‘as such, it is thoroughly natural for them to 
appear in a letter whose author and recipient alike undoubtedly possessed the 


scientific qualification’ (p. 150). 
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very serious difficulties with regard to the tone of these epistles, 
which now seems all the more strangely pedagogic." 

The problem is to find a way out of these difficulties without 
wholly sacrificing the private letter hypothesis as a satisfactory 
explanation of the linguistic peculiarities. A solution which has 
commended itself to some minds is.that we should regard the 
Pastorals as semi-private communications of which certain por- 
tions were intended for Timothy and Titus alone, while others 
were to be produced by them as their authority when issuing 
instructions to the Church at large.” 

Presumably Titus i. 12 (Kpjres del wedorat, kaxd Onpia Kd.) 
would be one of the parts reserved by Titus for his own private 
information. However that may be, it is clear that the present 
hypothesis can only be maintained at the expense of the last. 
Communications which were intended to be used as a sort of 
credentials cannot at the same time have been meant for the eyes 
of Timothy and Titus alone. They are now shown to be private 
only in form, and the whole argument based on the superior 
education and scientific equipment of Timothy and Titus falls to 
the ground. We cannot possibly have it both ways. 

But now what of our new position? In avoiding Scylla, we 
are drawn back inexorably into Charybdis. For we are left 
without any adequate explanation of those glaring linguistic 
discrepancies which the private letter theory recognizes and was 
designed to meet. 

It is inadequate, for instance, to suggest that,as 1 and 2 Thess. 
have an average of 5 Hapaxr Legomena to the chapter, Rom. 


* Shaw, p. 442: ‘ Timothy is addressed as an immature youth who needs 
very elementary lessons in life and duty. ,..It also sounds strange that to 
him above all Paul should think it needful to make strong assertions regarding 
his apostleship and his truthfulness. In short he tells Timothy a great deal 
that he must often have told him before, and he tells it in rather a stern 
manner on the whole. . . . It must be confessed that there is much in such 
objections that is very hard to explain, and sufficiently justifiable of doubt. 

_ _* Findlay, Appendix to the English Transl. of Sabatier’s St. Paul, p. 369: 

‘Why, it is asked, should he write to his old assistants and familiars, his 
“true children” in the Faith, with so much stiffmess and formality, and 
such an air of authority? ... The answer lies partly in the fact that these 
epistles, especially 1 Tim, and Titus, are “ open” or quasi-public letters, written 
with the Churches of Ephesus and Crete in view, and such as it would be 
suitable to read, in part at least, at their assemblies.” Cf. Dummelow’s One 
Volume Bible Commentary, 1909, pp. 992, 1006: ‘ private correspondence, not 
strictly confidential... . The author is writing with his eye on the community,’ 
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nearly 7, Eph.-Col. 8, Phil. 10, and the Pastorals 1 3, ‘the regular 
progression of the above figures marks them as belonging to one 
and the same series’ For the chapter is an artificial and an 
elastic standard of measurement, and its use for the present 
purpose would tend to obscure the state of things revealed 
in our Diagram I (p. 21). 

Nor can we recall any really convincing account of the Missing 
Particles from this point of view,? nor one that does justice to the 
facts set forth in our table (p. 36 f.). 

Still less is the final verdict of scholarship likely to be influenced 
by any argument based on the use of our Saviour’s name in the 
Pastorals,? which omits to mention the very important fact that 
whereas Paul uses ’Incods alone at least 38 times, and in every 
epistle except Philem., Xpiorés alone and without the article 126 
times, and in every epistle except 2 Thess., and 6 Xpucrés 79 times, 
and in every epistle except Philem., the author of the Pastorals, 
according to Westcott and Hort’s text, mever once uses either 
*Inoods alone or Xpicrés alone, and 6 Xpicrés alone only once, 
I Tim. v.11. If the reading ’Inoods in 2 Tim. iv. 22 be correct 
(so W. H.™ and v. Soden’s text), this is the exception which proves 
the rule. For this verse is admittedly Pauline. 


6. Forgery. 


But may it not be that these very difficulties, which offer such 
a stubborn resistance to all frontal attacks, may yet succumb to 
a flanking movement, or better still, an assault from the rear, and 
so prove to be ‘not insuperable’ after all? 

Why should it not be argued that such obvious and striking 
discrepancies, when set in the right light, tell rather in favour of the 
Pauline authorship than against it? What forger would have 
dared to run such a risk of detection? Whoelse but the Apostle 
himself could afford to indulge in such a patent departure from 
the normal and familiar style and diction of the Apostle? What 
could have been easier for a clever fa/sarius than to avoid every 
non-Pauline expression, and confine himself strictly to words and 


} Findlay, p. 354. a 
2id,,, ps 359. He mentions four! (Similarly J. D. James, p. 134.) 


8 id., p. 361. 
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idioms for which a parallel could be produced from within the 
genuine epistles? 1 

Now the whole question of pseudonymity in ancient writings 
generally, and in the second century in particular, requires a 
chapter to itself, where the procedure, motives, ethic, and 
psychology of this very interesting and important literary 
method could be dealt with in more detail than is possible here.? 
Meanwhile it is certain that those who deny the Pauline author- 
ship of the Pastorals do not as a rule use the terms ‘ forger’ and 
falsarius in this’ connexion. Nor would they admit for one. 
moment that these terms, with their distinct implication of moral 
depravity and of the deliberate will to deceive, represent the 
only alternative to the Pauline authorship of these epistles. 

But how should it ever have entered the head of any second- 
century Christian writer—even of a ‘forger’ of the deepest dye 
—to sift out from his original every little particle and preposi- 
tion, and to pepper his own composition with them, for the more 
thorough deception of his readers? Would such a procedure 
really have been quite so easy in those days as has been 
suggested? Without a concordance it would not be just the 
simplest task in the world even now. And what would have 
been the use of it? What second-century reader would ever 
have noticed such a point, or allowed it to influence him in the 
least? We know that the absence of Pauline particles did not 
in fact prevent the acceptance of these epistles as Paul’s by the 
Church towards the close of that century. It was not by such 
canons that the early Church determined the apostolic authority 
of any work, but by its practical value for edification, and its 
faithfulness to the apostolic teaching as then held and under- 


1 “Tf the logical particles of the argumentative epistles are missing, this is 
in favour of authenticity rather than otherwise. Nothing would have been 
easier for a man steeped in Paulinism like our author, than to sprinkle his 
pages with catchwords of this kind’ (Findlay, p. 359). 

‘A clever falsarius would not have omitted such obvious marks of his 
master’s style. A writer who could have reproduced the parenthetical 
SNe of St. Paul would not have failed in such a minor detail’ (James, 
Pp. 154). 

‘For a forger would have been at pains to keep as closely as possible to 
the admitted style of the writer whose name he was fraudulently assuming’ 
(Bowen, Dates of the Pastoral Epistles, 1900, p. 6 f.). 

“In fact, the only man who can afford to differ largely from previous 
compositions is the author himself’ (Shaw, p. 439). 

* See Moffatt, H. VV. 7. (1901), pp. 619 ff.; WV. T., pp. 40 ff, 415 ff 
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stood. So far from its being ‘obvious’, many centuries had 
to pass before this mark of the master’s style could be recog- 
nized as such; and even now it would certainly escape the 
notice of the vast majority of readers, unless it were pointed out 
to them. 

But the certain fact that a point of this kind lay right outside 
the mental scope and interests of early Christendom, makes it 
none the less valuable as a test for-our present purpose. Indeed 
the very unconsciousness of the symptoms renders them all the 
more significant. This applies still more forcibly to the facts 
brought to light in our diagrams. 


7. Literary Analogies. 


If the sharp contrast between the language of the Pastorals and 
that of the ten Paulines cannot be denied, and if all attempts to 
explain it consistently with their Pauline authorship prove un- 
availing, can the position still be turned by referring to analogous 
variations among the works of any other writer ancient or 
modern ? 

‘The difficulty with so many of the ancients is that the true 
* origin of their reputed works is wrapped in an obscurity as deepas, 
or deeper still than, that which we are now seeking to penetrate. 
So that it is a case of explaining ‘ignotum per ignotius’. 

On the other hand, any modern writer is divided from Paul by 
so vast an abyss of time, so many incalculable changes resulting 
from the invention of printing (to name only one all-important 
factor), that, even supposing that any real resemblance were 
apparent, it would be largely nullified by the obvious differences 
between the two cases. 

A great majority of the analogies which have actually been 
suggested in this connexion are much too indefinite to affect 
in any way the issue before us, which is one of degree and of 
concrete detail. General observations about the liability of an 
author’s style and diction to vary with his subject-matter, &c., 
coupled with vague allusions to Luther, Klopstock, Dante or 
any other versatile writer whose name happens to occur, are 
powerless against the great body of facts now specified. 


1 ‘Why should nota certain change and development in mode of expression 
and of writing have taken place in Paul, just as in others?’ Wohlenberg, 
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For, as J. S. Mill showed long ago, the force and value of an 
argument from analogy may amount to anything or nothing 
(Legic, ITT. xx). Everything depends upon the precise extent 
and character of the resemblance upon which the inference is 
based, as compared ‘first with the amount of ascertained differ- 
ence, and next with the extent of the unexplored regions of 
unascertained properties’. 

Considering the possibilities of such an inquiry, it may seem 
somewhat surprising that there should have been so few attempts 
to produce concrete examples of linguistic variations analogous 
to those which distinguish the Pastorals from all other Pauline 
epistles. But the labour involved is considerable, and in itself 
not very exhilarating. A reliable word-index is indispensable, 
and is only forthcoming for a very limited number of authors. 
It may have been partly the existence of such an index which 
led W. P. Workman to select Shakespeare as the subject of an 
experiment in this direction, which some have found reassuring 
(Expository Times, vol. vii, 1896, p. 418 f.). 

In this article Workman sets out ‘ to exhibit, with an approach 
to scientific accuracy, the real value or valuelessness of the 
numbers in question’. He proceeds to state the numbers of 
fHapax Legomena per page in the Pastorals and in the Paulines, 
and continues, ‘It is no longer possible for any candid man to 
say that there is no case for investigation. These epistles are 
now seen to present twice as many unusual words as any other 
of Paul's, and three times as many as most.’ 

Having indicated the ‘unsatisfactory’ nature of previous ex- 
planations, he now provides the ‘ true answer’, which is twofold. 
‘(1) The epistles stand roughly in the order of age, the latest 
coming first. The general tendency of a writer, as he advances in 
knowledge of a language, and mastery of its possibilities, is to use 
more unusual words and more involved constructions.... (2) The . 
number of unusual words in the writings of an author is a very 
variable quantity, and as a matter of fact, there is nothing 
to excite comment in the fact that one writing contains three 
times as many as another.’ Then follows in tabular form a list 
of Shakespeare's plays, showing in each case the number of words 


Die Pastoralbriefe, 1906, p. 53, and instances Luther, Klopstock, Schiller, 
and Goethe, 
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per page not found in any other play nor in the poems—all 
based on the lists in the Irving edition. From these it appears 
that ‘the frequency in Shakespeare varies from 3-4 (¥ulius 
Caesar) to 10-4 (Hamlet), a range almost exactly the same as in 
Paul where it varies from 3-6 to 13’. 

‘This striking fact seems (to Workman) to be almost fatal to 
the argument against authenticity as drawn from Hapax Lego- 
mena. And with this view quitea number of subsequent writers 
concur, e.g. James (1906), R. D. Shaw (1904). 

(i) The writers are indeed, as Shaw admits, ‘very dissimilar’. 
Apart from the fact that both were men of high genius, it 
would be difficult to name two authors more unlike, or two series 
of writings presenting a sharper contrast in form, length, purpose, 
subject-matter, and spirit, or produced under circumstances more 
remote. 

‘But ’, Shaw continues, ‘ he is not comparing Paul with Shake- 
speare. He is comparing Paul with Paul, and Shakespeare with 
Shakespeare. He shows that each is an illustration of his general 
principle.’ 

_ Still, he is comparing a certain variation in ‘ Paul’ with what 
_he regards as a similar variation in Shakespeare. And his 

method of drawing the comparison is open, as we shall show, to 
more than one fatal objection. 

(ii) But he has appealed to Shakespeare, unto Shakespeare let 
him go! And first of all, that we may visualize the evidence on 
the strength of which he claims to have exhibited ‘sufficiently 
the utter weakness of the argument’ (from Hapax Legomena), let 
us turn to the diagrams, VII and VIII, on pp. 62 and 63, in which 
the Pauline and the Shakespearean variations, as indicated by his 
own figures, may be taken in at a glance. 

We observe, to begin with, that chronological development has 
little or nothing to do with the actual variations in the numbers 
of Shakespearean Hapax Legomena. The latest play stands 
lower than the earliest, and the play with the largest number 
stands next in order of time to that with the smallest number— 
not a very good illustration of the ‘general tendency’ alleged by 
Workman as ‘surely beyond dispute ’! 

But the two main points to be considered are (a) the maximum 

1 The Pauline Epistles, p. 438: ‘legitimate and forcible’. 
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limits of variation in each series, and (6) the nature of the 
intermediate stages, 
As regards the first (2), Shakespeare’s ‘range’, in Workman’s 
_ sense of the word, and according to his own figures, is seen to 
fall short of Paul’s in the ratio of 7: 9:4 (assuming the Pauline 
authorship of the Pastorals). 
But we have been told that he ‘is comparing Paul with Paul 
and Shakespeare with Shakespeare’. That is precisely what he 


DIAGRAM VII 


PAULINE HAPAX LEGOMENA 
(ACCORDING TO WORKMAN) 


| Nambers of words per page of W.H.not found elsewhere tn the 
New Testament. 
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has not done. He has compared Shakespeare with Shakespeare 
and Paul with the whole body of N. T. writers! To make his 
comparison what it is claimed to be, he ought to have given us 
the number of words per page in each Pauline which are not to 
be found in either of the others—including by all means for the 
sake of argument the Pastorals. These will be found in our 
~ Diag. II, line BB, p. 23. 

We now see (1) that assuming the Pauline authorship of the 
Pastorals, the Pauline ‘range’ amounts to no less than fourteen 
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words per page, or exactly ¢wice that of Shakespeare ; (2) that it 
does so simply and solely by virtue of one tremendous leap at 
the end accomplished in worn old age ; whereas (3) if we confine 
our attention to the other ten epistles (line A A), the Pauline 
‘range’ is 5-2, or less by 1-8 than the Shakespearean, and the 
general trend of the two curves is remarkably similar. Finally, 
(4) by granting, as we have done, for the sake of the experiment, 
the very point at issue—the Pauline authorship of the three 
Pastorals—we have ruled out the very considerable number of 
non-Pauline words shared by each of them with one or both of 
its fellows. If these are taken into account, then the number 
per page of non-Pauline words in the Pastorals treated as a unit 
is 22-4. Or if, refusing to let them help one another, we take 
each separately on its merits, then Titus alone is found to have 
no less than 30-4 such words per page, and the Pauline ‘range : 
rises to 23, or more than three times the Shakespearean / 

(0) As regards the second, which is really the crucial point (the 
nature of the intermediate stages), between the two extremes 
mentioned, the remaining thirty-five plays form an absolutely 
orderly and unbroken sequence. In no single instance is there a gap 
of more than one word per page, the average distance between one 
play and another being about 0-2, and our ‘curve’ barely diverges 
from a straight line. Whereas the Pauline curve, after following 
for ten epistles a course very similar to the Shakespearean, on 
reaching the Pastorals, makes a sudden and violent leap up- 
wards from 6-8 to 11 and 13 (taking once more Workman’s own 
figures), a phenomenon to which the Shakespearean line offers 
no sort of analogy. For, in the transition from the 3-4 of Fzlius 
Caesar to the 10-4 of Hamlet, for §ths of the way Shakespeare was 
only returning to the level (9-3) which he had already attained in 
King Henry IV, Pt. 1. The increase on his own previous record 
was thus only 1-1. Whereas Paul’s transition from the 6-8 of Phil. 
to the 11 of 2 Tim. or the 13 of 1 Tim.—Titus starts from the 
highest, instead of the lowest, point he had ever touched, thus 
exceeding his previous record by a greater distance than he had 
covered during the whole period of his previous literary career. 
The contrast is, of course, here too, still further accentuated, if 
we take into account the necessary correction of Workman’s 
figures indicated above (a). 
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For these reasons the present writer is unable to regard the 
analogy from Shakespeare as being in any way detrimental, let 
alone ‘fatal’, to the argument against the Pauline authorship of 
the Pastorals, as drawn from Hapax Legomena. At the same 
time he desires to make full acknowledgement of his own 
indebtedness to Mr. Workman for having actually pointed the 
way, by his very interesting and suggestive experiment, to those 
further statistical investigations which play so large a part in this 
Essay. 


8. Derivatives. 


Jacquier (1903, p. 362 f.) urges that many of the Hapaxr 
Legomena in the Pastorals are derivatives of Pauline words, and 
that most of the new compounds have their analogies in the 
other epistles. 

But this is an argument that cuts both ways, and cuts deeper 
against the conservative view. For if derivatives are to be taken 
into account—and it is quite right that they should be (due 
caution being observed)—then they must obviously be taken into 
account all round. In that case it will be found that the number 
of unique words in the other epistles also will be similarly, and 
in fact still more largely, reduced ; and the net result will be to 
leave the comparison more unfavourable than ever for the 
Pastorals. But furthermore the same consideration must be 
applied to the relation between the Pastorals and the Christian 
writers of the early second century. And the result will then be 
to reduce almost to the vanishing point those elements in the 
vocabulary of the Pastorals which cannot be shown to belong to 
the current phraseology of the period to which our criticism 
assigns them. See below pp. 79, 83 f. 


9. Words found in the LXX. 


Jacquier (l.c.) thinks it important that many of the Hapar 
Legomena are found in the LXX and must therefore have been 
known to Paul. (So too Riiegg, 1898, p. 65.) But the ‘critical’ 
view does not rest on any contention that Paul was necessarily 
ignorant of all the words in question. Some words have a long 
life but a short vogue. As certain words current in the religious 
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speech of one period tend to drop out, and are replaced by others, 
this does not imply that those words pass completely out of know- 
ledge, nor that these others have all been newly coined. And the 
fact that a given word, or group of words, is known and its 
meaning understood, does not at once prove that it is likely to 
be used, by a given author, or at a certain time. Nor can it be 
conceded as self-evident that Paul must have been familiar with 
every Greek word in the LXX and Apocrypha. 


10. Classical Words. 


The long list of expressions occurring in these epistles, but not 
elsewhere in the N. T., includes a considerable number of classical 
words. Can this be explained by the suggestion that Paul may 
have devoted some leisure hours during his second Roman im- 
prisonment to a study of the Classics? 

Against this conjecture, and in favour of a different explanation, 
we have to weigh certain concrete facts. (1) Whatever Paul may 
have done during the sixties, some eminent Greek writers and 
teachers in the earlier years of the second century are known to 
have steeped themselves in the Classics. (2) The literature of 
that period shows a marked revival of classical diction. (3) The 
particular classical words now in question were demonstrably 
one and all in actual use during that period—which cannot be 
said, by a long way, of Paul’s lifetime. See Chapter III and 
Appendix I, esp. ‘Residue’, pp. 83 f., 161 ff. 

On the other hand, more than a few of the unique words in the 
Pastorals, so far from being in any sense ‘classical’, belong 
definitely to the vocabulary of a later Hellenism. Several. of 
them are actually mentioned by the Atticist Moeris in a list of 
Hellenist substitutes for the correct Attic of his classical models. 
They are used, as he puts it, not Ar7t:Kés, but “EdAnrikds, e.g. 
avdpopovos (Attic Lexicon, ed. Koch, 1830, p. 364), addévrns 
(P. 54), BaOuds (90), kvAOew (215), ud ppn (237), Fevodoxéw (248), 
mapabhiKn (286), mepiepyos (also Acts xvi. 19, p. 205), dSpomoreiy 
(346). 
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Il]. THE LANGUAGE OF THE PASTORALS AND OF PAUL 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
AND APOLOGISTS. 


It is, then, admitted on all hands that the language of the 
Pastorals, compared with that of the other Pauline epistles, has 
a very considerable number of strongly marked peculiarities, and 
that these are such, both in kind and in degree, as to require a 
good deal of explanation, if they are to be reconciled with the 
traditional view. And while various explanations have been 
forthcoming which satisfy not only their authors but also a very 
large and influential body of scholars, members of the ‘critical?, 
school still remain entirely unconvinced, and persist in maintain- 
ing that the facts are incompatible with the Pauline authorship 
of these epistles. The result is for the moment a deadlock, each 
side holding its ground in more or less strongly entrenched 
positions, but failing to dislodge the other. 

And yet both opinions cannot be right. One must be in the 
‘main true, and the other false. Either Paul wrote these epistles 
in substantially their present form, or else he did not. If they 
were really written during the first half of the second century by 
some ardent Paulinist, using and quoting largely from our ten 
Paulines, let his motives and abilities have been what they may, 
we should expect his work to have retained some mark of its 
true origin, and to yield up its secret sooner or later to persistent 
research and accurate observation. Some fresh body of evidence, 
emerging as the result of inquiries pushed further than before in 
some particular direction, may reasonably be expected at any 
moment to settle the matter once for all, one way or the other, 
in the minds of all who know the facts and desire only the truth 
whatever it may be. We should expect, for instance, to find our 
second-century Paulinist falling back unconsciously from time to 
time into the speech, as well as the ideas, of his own time. He 
could say much, but not all, that he had to say, in the 7pszss¢ma 
verba of his master. 

Does our author in his choice of words, when diverging from 
the known phraseology of Paul, show such a marked affinity or 
identity of expression with those Christian writers who would on 

F 2 
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the ‘critical’ theory be his contemporaries, as would seem natural 
on that theory, but highly improbable on the traditional hypo- 
thesis? Or does he not? That is a question of fact which has 
never yet been dealt with in any thoroughgoing fashion. Yet it 
is vital to the whole issue before us. And it can be answered on 
a scale, and with a degree of scientific accuracy hitherto out of 
the question, with the help of E. J. Goodspeed’s excellent dex 
Patristitus (Leipzic, 1907) and Index Apologeticus (1912). We 
proceed therefore to supplement our comparison of the two 
vocabularies, Pauline and Pastoral, by a comparison of both with 
this ¢ertium guid—the vocabulary of the Apostolic Fathers and 
Apologists. We take primarily the former, as covering approxi- 
mately the period of fifty years A. D. 95-145; in the second place 
the latter group as showing the trend of Christian diction during 
the next thirty years, say A.D. 140-170. 

It will be useful to bear in mind from the outset the relative 
bulk of the documents in question. The text of the Apostolic 
Fathers occupies some 200 pages in Lightfoot’s smaller edition. 
The text of the N.T. fills 516, the ten Paulines 105, the Pastorals 
132, and the other books of the N. T. say 395 pages of approxi- 
mately the same length in Westcott and Hort. So the length 
of the Apostolic Fathers is rather less than twice that of the 
Paulines, and just two-fifths that ofthe entire N.T. The vocabu- 
lary of the Apostolic Fathers comprises some 4,020 words other 
than proper names, as compared with 2,177 in Paul and 848 in 
the Pastorals. The length of the Apologists is rather more than 
three-fifths of the N.T., and their vocabulary still larger than 
that of the Apostolic Fathers. 

1. Of the 175 Hapax Legomena in the Pastorals no less than 
61 occur in the Apostolic Fathers, and 61 in the Apologists, 
including 32 which are not in the Apostolic Fathers, making 
atotal of 93. See Appendix I, A 1, p.137 f. Inthe great majority 
of cases these appear not in any sense as possible quotations from 
the Pastorals, but in a distinct context of their own, proving 
that they did in fact belong to the current speech of the Church 
and to the working vocabulary of Christian writers and thinkers 
in this period. 

The Pastorals share with the Apostolic Fathers from 4:4 words 
per page (1 Tim.) to 7-1 (Titus) which are foreign to the rest of 
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the N.T.; the Paulines, from 1 (Rom.) to 24 (Philem.), the majo- 
rity having less than 1-5 per page. See Diagram IX, B. é 
With the Apostolic Fathers or Apologists, or both, the 
Pastorals share from 7-5 (2 Tim.) to 8-6 per page (Titus); the 
Paulines, from 1-6 (Eph.) to 3-2 (Phil.), with the rest under 2-5 
per page. See Diagram IX, A. 
These words are distributed over the whole body of writings 
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before us, without exception ; even the brief fragments of Papias, 
Melito, and Dionysius of Corinth adding their small quota to 
the general mass of evidence. Clement of Rome has 21, 2 Clem. 
7, Ignatius 13, Polycarp 6, the Martyrdom of Polycarp 4, the 
Didache 3, Barnabas 4, Hermas 21, the Ep. ad Diognetum 7, 
Papias 1, Aristeides 1, Tatian 19, Justin 40, Athenagoras 22, 
Melito 2, and Dionysius of Corinth 2.- The lists are given in 
our Appendix I, E, pp.150 ff. Twenty-nine occur in both groups. 

If, in a number of instances, the word in question appears 
seldom, or only once, the same is true to a still greater extent of 
the Pauline Hapar Legomena. On the other hand we find more 
than a few of the Pastoral Hapax Legomena recurring again and 
again in one writer after another, Thus e.g. dyveia appears in 
1 Clem., Ign., Plp., and Herm.—a dozen times ; évrevgis 18 times, 
in r Clem., 2 Clem., Herm., and Jus.; ¢\Aws 15 times, in Herm., 
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Ta., Jus, Ath.; évdvvo 41, in 1 Clem., Barn., Ign., Herm., Jus. ; 
dcoréBeva 13, in 2 Clem., Dgn., Ta., Jus., Ath.; mpaypareia 13, 
in Herm., Ta., Ath.; ddrapyupéa 7, in 2 Clem., Plp., Ta.; cwriptos 
18, in r Clem., Dgn., Jus.; @povrif@ 11, in Ign., Jus.; xpyotpos 
g, in Ign., Herm., Jus., Ta.; pndémore 7, in Mar., Barn, Herm., 
Jus. ; dvécros 7, in r Clem., Jus., Ath.; dséym 7, in Ign., Jus, 
Ath:; mpéyovos 7, in Mel., Jus, Ath.; cepvdrns 10, in 1 Clem., 
Herm., Ta.; cddpov 12, in 1 Clem., Ta., Jus., Ath.; apédrcpos 
Bint Glem., Lert Laeaus. 

The author of the Pastorals does speak the language of the 
Apostolic Fathers and Apologists, while diverging from that of 
other N. T. writers, to a degree wholly without parallel in the 
genuine Paulines. 

2. But we have seen that, in addition to these Hapaxr Lego- 
mena, he uses a large number of words which, while they occur 
in other books of the N.T. (i.e. in Christian writings of the 
forty years or so following the death of Paul), are foreign to the 
working vocabulary of the Apostle, in so far as this is known to 
us from the ten surviving epistles. 

Out of 131 such words, 100 occur in the Apostolic Fathers, 
95 in the Apologists, 118 in one or the other, and 77 in both. 
See Appendix I, A 2, p. 138 f. 

t Clem. has 42 of these, 2 Clem. 21, Ignatius 26, Polycarp 14, 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp 18, the Didache 18, Barnabas 24, 
Hermas 54, the Ep. ad Diognetum 20, the fragments from Papias 3. 

Aristeides has 6, Tatian 42, Justin 76, Athenagoras 37, and 
Melito (fragments in Eusebius) 3. See Appendix I, E, pp. 150 ff. 

Combining these results with those in the last paragraph, we 
see that the Pastorals share with the Apostolic Fathers 161 words 
which do not appear in the Pauline epistles, with the A pologists 156, 
with both groups 106, and with one or the other no fewer than art. 

Each of the Pauline epistles has also naturally a certain 
number of words which do not appear elsewhere in the ten 
epistles, but do appear in one or both of the second-century 
groups. But whereas the Pastorals share with the Apostolic 
Fathers from 13-6 to 18-7 such words per page, the Paulines 
share from 4 to 7. See Diagram X, B, p.71. So once again we find 
the ten Paulines forming a close, gradual, and orderly sequence 
among themselves. Once again the Pastorals show a violent 
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break away from that sequence. Only now, to the negative 
observation that the words in question were missing from the 
other Paulines, we have added the positive fact that they are 
present, some of them very frequently, in the pages of those 
Christian teachers who were, on our theory, the contemporaries 
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of this author, but on the traditional view, were writing from 
30 to 80 years after his death. | 

If the validity and significance of this result needs any further 
confirmation, it seems to find it in the entirely similar result of 
our parallel experiment with the Apologists. The Pastorals 
share with this second group of writers from 13-3 to 16-5 non- 
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Pauline words per page; while the corresponding figures for the 
ten Paulines range from 4-2 to 6-6 per page. See Diagram X], C. 
In the same Diagram, line D, we show that the Pastorals have 
in common with doth these second-century groups from 9-2 to 
13-9 per page, the Paulines from 2-8 to 4-9. Finally with one 
or the other of these groups the Pastorals share from 18 to 21-4 
per page, the Paulines from 5-1 to 8-7. Diagram X, A, p. 71. 
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This contrast between Pastorals and individual Paulines is still 
further accentuated, if we take into account the frequency with 
which the words in question recur in these later books. 

We have shown(Appendix I, ¥, pp. 150 ff.)that Clement of Rome 
uses in common with the Pastorals 63 words never so far as we 
know employed by Paul, 2 Clem. 28, Ignatius 39, Polycarp 20, the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp 22, the Didache 21, Barnabas 28, Hermas 
75, the Ep. ad Diognetum 27, and the fragments from Papias 4; 
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while Aristeides has 7, Tatian 61, Justin 116, Athenagoras 59, 
and the fragments from Melito 5. 

The corresponding lists and numbers for the books of the N. T. 
are given in Appendix I, D, p. 148 f., as follows:—Matt. has in 
common with the Pastorals 34 non-Pauline words, Mark 32, 
Luke 56, John 25, Acts 60 (including 32 which are also in Luke), 
Heb. 39, 1 Pet. 17, 2 Pet. 18 (that is more than any other N. T. 
book, in proportion to its length), Jas. 15, the Johannine epistles 
8, Jude 8, and Rev. 16. 

Thus 1 Clement, Hermas, and Justin have each a larger number 
of such words than any N. T. book; Tatian and Athenagoras 
have as many as Acts and Luke, which have much the largest 
number in the N. T., and the total in the Apostolic Fathers 
exceeds that in the whole body of non-Pauline N. T. books by 
30 (or 22-9 per cent.); while the total in the Apostolic Fathers 
and Apologists combined exceeds that in the N. T. books by 80 
(or 61-1 per cent.). Yet the entire bulk of the Apostolic Fathers 
(200 pages in Lightfoot) is rather more than half that of these 
non-Pauline books of the N. T. (say, 395 pages). In proportion 
to their length, the Apostolic Fathers have more than twice as 
many non-Pauline words in common with the Pastorals as have 
the other books of the N. T. (The ratio is as 127 to 52.) 

But the outstanding fact here is that one word in every four 
throughout the Pastorals, 211 out of 848, while foreign so far as 
we know to the vocabulary of Paul, is now proved to form part 
of the working vocabulary of Christian writers between the years 
A.D. 95 and 170—including many words which recur with some 
frequency in these writers (e.g. dpvéopat, deamrérns, edoéBera, 
pd000s, mapairéopat, dpeAtwos—all of which are found in all three 
Pastorals). 

It does not seem possible to regard any one of the series of 
facts adduced in this section as merely accidental—still less the 
whole number. 

3. But now what of the converse relation? In what numbers 
and in what proportions do the Pastorals share with the other 
Paulines words foreign to the vocabulary of these second-century 
writers? The total number is 18, of which 7 are to be found 
elsewhere in the N. T., viz. (dAvats, edayyerlorns, Tapaxelpa(o), 
dvumokpitos, peoirns, *dvediopos, *diybm. There remain 11 
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shared exclusively with Paul, viz. 6 in 1 Tim. *éAodo, vavayéa, 
6dvvn, mpoxorh, otpareia, bBpiorys, 4 in 2 Tim. doropyos, 
poppwors, (orrévdopat), *owpevo, 1 in Titus dorépas. 

Not one of these occurs in Paul himself more than twice, and 
only 3 more than once, 4 (marked by *) occur in his epistles only 
as part of quotations from the LXX, and 4 (in brackets) occur in 
the Pastorals in verses which are admittedly genuine. 

4. Of the 50 words found in Paul and in the Pastorals, but 
not elsewhere in the N. T., 33 occur also in the Apostolic Fathers, 
26 in the Apologists, 20 in both second-century groups, and 39° 
in one or the other. 

Of the 492 common to Paul, the Pastorals and other N. T. 
books, 470 are in the Apostolic Fathers, 459 in the Apologists, 
444 in both, and 485 in one or the other. 

Of the 106 words found in all three Pastorals, 97 are also in 
Paul, 102 in both Fathers and Apologists, and 105 in one or 
other of these second-century groups. And the remaining word, 
vytaive, occurs in non-Christian writers of this period, e. g. Lucian, 
in a similar figurative sense to that which it bears in the Pastorals. 
See Appendix I, ‘ Residue,’ p. 165 (7). 

Of 542 words common to Paul and the Pastorals, 503 or 92-8 
per cent. are in the Apostolic Fathers also, 455 or 89-5 per cent. 
in the Apologists, and 524 or 96-7 per cent. in one or the other. 

Of Paul’s 2,177 words, 1,543 or 70-9 per cent. are inthe Apostolic 
Fathers. Of the Pastorals’ 848 words, 664 or 78-3 per cent. are 
in the Apostolic Fathers. 

5. We have seen that 634 words used by Paul in his ten 
epistles have disappeared entirely from the current speech of ° 
second-century Christendom, as represented by the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers. If we ask how many of these same words 
are conspicuous by their absence from the Pastorals, the answer 
is, no less than 595 or 92-3 per cent. One hundred and thirty- 
two occur in more than one Pauline epistle, and of these 123 
are wanting in the Pastorals also. See Appendix I, F, pp. 153 ff. 

Among these are included seventy-three words all found in more 
than one Pauline epistle, but never once in the Apostolic Fathers, 
nor in the Apologists. Seventy-two of these are wanting in the 
Pastoralsalso. Sixteen occur in three epistles—doxipy, évderéis, 
emBapéo, edoxnpives, KaTadAdoow, perarynuatléo, TUVALX Wa- 
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Aros, viobecia, Pirortpéopat (none of which occur elsewhere in the 
N.T.), and dvddepa, domacpéds, exdixnors, mavoupyia, TepiToinas, 
Mpoep@, Et, 3 in 4 epistles—drexdéxouar, eddoxla, TEpLaToTe pas, 
I in 6 epistles—or#xe, and 1 in 7 epistles-—cuvepyés. 

In view of the linguistic affinity already noted between the 
Pastorals and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, the question 
is worth asking, whether or not the latter show a corresponding 
tendency to dispense with that same series of Pauline particles, 
&c., on the absence of which from the Pastorals so much stress 
has been laid in these pages. 

The answer is that while none of them exhibits this tendency 
on quite the same scale as our author, it is nevertheless in varying 
degrees quite unmistakably present among them all. 

Of the ‘ missing particles, &c.’ mentioned on p. 36 f., the follow- 
ing are entirely absent from the Apostolic Fathers also; 
Otémep, aro, ide, pytrye, vq, mndlkos, bmevavtios, vwrepdve, 
bmepAlav, aomepel. edhdrag, Ka0d, pevodvye, ov, duws, Taxa, 
Tovvayriov, wmEpeKTreptocod. evi, Opedov, mAHVY. pHTos. Only 
once altogether in the Apostolic Fathers, we find dedpo, égauriags, 
_ hvika, pie. dis, %Aikos, katevdérriov. elk, eimep, dxpt. Most of 
these, it is true, occur but seldom in Paul himself. But this 
cannot be said of e.g. €xacros, which occurs 42 times and in 
g epistles, but not at all in the Didache, once each in Polycarp 
(in a quotation), and in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, twice in 
Ignatius and in 2 Clem.; nor of ody (38 times in 8 Paulines), 
which our author seems to go out of his way to avoid as a 
preposition, though he uses it frequently as a prefix.’ It occurs 
once each in 1 Clem., Polycarp, and the Zp. ad Diognetum, and 
not at all in 2 Clem., the Didache, Barnabas, nor even in Hermas. 
With these writers too it might almost be said to have dropped 
out of use in favour of perd, as a preposition, though still (as in 
the Pastorals) very common as a prefix. ize occurs 63 times 
in Paul, and in 8 epistles, but not at all in 1 Clem., 2 Clem., 
Barn., Mart., Did., and only once each, in its double form, in 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hermas. éyés (23 times in 8 epistles) 


1 guvareOdvopev 2 Tim. ii, 11 for dreOavopev civ Rom. vi. 8; domagovrat oe 08 
per epod mdvres Titus iii, 15 for domaCovra bpas of avy epol mares Phil, iv. 21 ; 
pera Tov emkadovpevov tov Kiptov 2 Tim. ii, 20 for ody rois emuKahovpevors TO 
dvopa Tov Kupiov I Cor. i. 2. 
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is wanting in 2 Clem., Barn., Plp., Mar., Did.; and in 1 Clem. it 
appears in one passage only, repeated there half a dozen times, 
but all in quotation. 616 (27 times in 8 epistles) is found neither 
in 2 Clem., nor in Mar., nor in Did., nor yet in Hermas, and 
only once in Dgn. and Ignatius. éore (39 in 7) is not in 
Polycarp, nor in Dgn., nor in the Didache, and only once in 
Ignatius. xdyé (27/7) is missing in Plp., Did., Dgn., and occurs 
once each in 2 Clem., Mar., Barn. ; twice in 1 Clem., but in quota- 
tions. é7z (16/7) is missing in Plp., Mar., Did. ye (13/7) is not in 
2 Clem., Ign., Plp., Mar., Did. pa (27/7) is not in Plp., Mar., 
Did., Dgn.—and once in 1 Clem. vvvi (18/6) is not in Barn., 
Ign., Plp., Mar., Herm., Did., Dgn. dzws (9/6) is not in Barn., 
Plp., Mar., Herm., Dgn. é€uayvrod (14/6) is not in 1 Clem., 
2 Clem., Mar., Did., Dgn. @ozep (14/5) is not in 2 Clem., Plp., 
Mar. ovxéri (15/5) is not in 1 Clem., Did., Plp., Mar., Dgn. 
dxpt (14/5) is not in 1 Clem., 2 Clem., Barn., Ign., Plp., Mar., 
Did., Dgn. ody (18/4) is not in 2 Clem., Plp., Mar., Dgn. 
kaOdrep (16/4) is not in 1 Clem., 2 Clem., Barn., Did., Ign., Plp., 
Mar., Herm. 

The conclusion which we can hardly help drawing from these 
facts, is that a marked tendency to drop a considerable number of 
the Pauline particles, prepositions, &c., is shared by our author 
with the Christian writers of the early second-century, and forms 
one more link between him and them; while it is carried by him 
so much further than by any of them as to constitute a distinct 
idiosyncrasy of his style and diction. 

Comparatively scanty as is our author’s equipment in words of 
this class, it still includes several which lie outside the Pauline 
vocabulary, but inside that of the early second-century writers. 
We find pndérore 2 Tim. iii. 7, nowhere else in the N. T., but in 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, Hermas (several times), and Justin ; 
G\\os 1 Tim. v 25, another Hapax Legomenon, very common 
in Hermas, and several times also in Justin, Tatian, and Athena- 
goras; pévrot 2 Tim. ii. 19, and in the Catholic Epistles, Papias, 
Hermas, Justin, and Athenagoras; pjmore 2 Tim. ii. 25, Gospels, 
Acts, Heb., 1 Clem., Barn., Ign., Did., Herm., and Justin ; 8.’ iy 
aitiav 2 Tim. i. 6, 12, Titus i. 13, Luke, Acts, Heb., cf. dia 
TavrTny THY aitiav Heb., 1 and 2 Clem., Herm. (airéa not in Paul). 

But, it may be urged, the Pastorals have a considerable number 
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of such words—particles, &c.—in common with Paul. That is 
true. The actual number is 77. They are in fact the irreducible 
minimum without which it would be difficult to compose a 
telegram, and impossible to write a book or letter. The great 
majority of them occur not only in Paul, but also in every book 
of the N. T., and with barely an exception these 77 words are 
found both in the Apostolic Fathers and in the Apologists. 

6. The entire vocabulary of the Pastorals has 542 words in 
common with Paul, 623 with the other books of the N. T., 664 
with the Apostolic Fathers, 641 with the Apologists, 673 with 
the entire N. T. including Paul, and 735 with the Apostolic 
Fathers and Apologists combined. We may summarize the 
totals shared by these epistles with the other groups of early 
Christian writings. 


Pasto- Paul. O.N.T2 Apos. Apolo- Both A. F. Either A. F. N.T2 
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If now, for the purpose of our comparison, we choose to leave 
out of account the fragments of Aristeides, Quadratus, and 
Melito, and confine our attention, in the case of the Apologists, 
to the Dialogue and Apologies of Justin, the Or. ad Graecos of 
Tatian, and the Swpplicatio of Athenagoras, we have in these 
and the Apostolic Fathers together a volume of about the same 
length as the N. T.—and the above figures will not be materially 


O.N.T., i.e. other books of fhe N. T., not counting Paul. 

N. T., i.e. whole N. T. including Paul. : 
i.e. both with the Apostolic Fathers and also with the Apologists. 
i.e. either with the Apostolic Fathers or with the Apologists. 
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altered. A reduction of one word only! representing what is 
shared by the Pastorals with the fragments in question exclusively. 
Here then are two volumes of about the same size, one comprising 
the Christian writings of the first two generations, say, the second 
half of the first century, including the ten epistles of Paul 
himself—the other, the Christian writings of the third and fourth 
generations, from A.D. 95 to 170. And the significant fact is, 
that the vocabulary of the Pastorals has actually sixty-one words 


more in common with the later than with the earlier group—a 


truly amazing circumstance, if Paul wrote them. 

Again, taking the three groups of post-Pauline Christian 
writings, (2) the non-Pauline books of the N.T., (4) the Apostolic 
Fathers, (c) the Apologists, we find that (a) is nearly four times, 
(5) nearly twice, and (c) three times the length of the ten Paulines. 
Now (a), which is thus much the largest of the three groups, and 
stands nearest in time to Paul, has the smallest number of words 
in common with the Pastorals: whereas (4) which is decidedly 
the smallest of the three, but coincides with the period to which our 
criticism assigns the Pastorals, has in common with them easily 
the largest number of words—another circumstance difficult to 
explain on the traditional hypothesis. 

Further, of the individual books contained in (a) it is with 
those which, on the ‘ critical’ view at least, are dated last, towards 
the end of the first century, and after, that our epistles show 
much the closest affinity—especially the Lucan writings and 
2 Pet. See Appendix Ip, p. 748 f. 

If therefore the Pauline authorship of our epistles is still to be 
maintained, some explanation has to be produced for the curious 
fact that the other works not only of the same period, but of the 
same author, have considerably less in common with the epistles 
to Timothy and Titus than have those of the next three genera- 
tions, and that too, in a degree which increases steadily as time 
goes on, till a climax is reached in the writings of the next 
generation but one after the death of their supposed author. 

While we ransack the literature of the first century in vain for 
many of the characteristic expressions used by this author, we 
find most of them in the Greek literature of the first half of the 


second century. To find the rest, all that is necessary (as we 
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shall show in full detail presently), is to extend our researches to 
a point still farther away, by twenty years, from Paul’s lifetime— 
i.e. to the year A.D. 170, 

7. Of the remaining 113 words in the Pastorals which are not 
to be found in Goodspeed’s Indices Patristicus et Apologeticus, 
we have at least the cognates of fully the half, e. g: 

If not dénAdrns, we have &dndos in 1 Clem. and Ath. 

» @mrbBAnTOs, we have dmoBdédAdw in 1 Clem., Herm., and 
amoBoAn Ta. 

» amroOncavpifo, we have Oncavpifo Jus., and drobqKn 
Herm., Jus. 

ypaddns, we have ypaidios Ath., cf. ypaodoyia Ta. 

» Yupvacia, we have yupvdé(opar 2 Clem., yupvyntedw Ta., 
-dopat Den. 

5, Koltvwvixds, we have xo.vovds Herm., &c., -véw Barn., Mar. 

» mukvds, we have mukvérepoy 2 Clem., Ign.,-@s Ign., Herm., 
Did. 

» okéracpa, we have oxerd¢(m 1 Clem., Herm., Jus. 

» oTdomaxos, we have doroudynros Herm. 

5 amaidevtos, we have amaidetros Ta. 

_ 4, €mavdpOwcis, we have érravopOdopua Mel. 

» ocodppovicpuds, we have cappovifopat Jus., -€o t Clem., &c. 
5, aipeTiKds, we have aiperifo 2 Clem., aipeois Ign., Mar., 
Herm., alipeoidrns Jus. 
iepompemns, we have a&yrompemys 1 Clem., Plp., leparetw 
I Clem., &c. 
» kevohoviat, we have xevodogia 1 Clem., Ign., Herm., 
6popovia: 1 Clem. 
» vopipws, we have vépuipa 1 Clem., Herm., &ce. 
» yeveadoyia, we have yeveadroyéopwar Ar. 
vngodrLos, we have vido Ign., Plp., &c. 
For Airther instances see pp. 83 ff., and Appendix I, ‘ Residue, 
pp. 161 ff. 

8. We have now applied to the vocabularies of Paul and of 
the Pastorals respectively a number of tests, the result of which 
has been in every case to show that the ten Paulines form 
a closely connected series, from which no single epistle stands 
out in such a way as to suggest a doubt of its common origin 
with the rest. It is not even the case that any particular epistle 
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stands invariably at the top or the bottom of this series. From 
one point of view 1 Thess., from another 2 Thess., from another 
Col. takes the lowest place. Now Phil. and now 1 Cor. heads 
the list. The Pastorals on the other hand one and all consistently 
refuse to be brought anywhere near this series. They stand 
invariably at a greater distance from the nearest Pauline, than 
divides that epistle from the farthest of its fellows. 

This being so, one final experiment remains. We have now 
to inquire whether, under similar tests, the Pastorals fall inside 
or outside the group of Christian writings to which, on our theory, 
they belong chronologically and in other important respects— 
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| Number of words, per page.not found elseashere in the Ap. Fathers 
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not including their intrinsic worth, canonical authority, or inspira- 
tion. These belong of course to an entirely different field of 
inquiry, and must not be dragged in here to confuse the real issue. 

Each of the writings grouped under the title Apostolic Fathers, 
has naturally a certain number of words not to be found in any 
of the others. They too form from this point of view a fairly 
connected series, and the Pastorals prove on examination to fall 
well inside it. They have a larger number of unique words to 
the page than Hermas, 2 Clement, Ignatius, or the Didache, but 
a smaller number than 1 Clement, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
or the Epistle to Diognetus. See Diagram XII. 

There is thus no counterweight on this side to set against the 
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mass of positive evidence produced in the foregoing pages, not 
to mention those which follow. We do not of course regard the 
result of this last experiment as having any particular posttive 
importance, taken by itself. For this is obviously one of those 
facts which, when first isolated and then unduly emphasized, could 
be most misleading, and only yield their true significance, when 
studied in connexion with the great body of related facts to 
which they belong. Thus, it is also a fact, that every one of the 
ten Paulines, when examined from the same point of view, 
has a still smaller number of unique words per page, not only 
than the Pastorals, but also than any of the Apostolic Fathers 
themselves. From this a too hasty logic might draw the para- 
doxical inference that, if the Pastorals are to be assigned to this 
period, much more must the Paulines one and all belong to it 
too! As an argumentum ad hominem, that would break down 
over the fact that we have refrained from basing our opinion on 
so insecure a foundation. As serious reasoning, it would be to 
ignore, not only the whole of the evidence produced in these pages, 
but various other known and relevant facts, e.g. that Clement 
of Rome writing before the end of the First Century, names and 
quotes the First Epistle to the Corinthians explicitly as the work 
of the Apostle Paul (xlvii. 1), and shows certain acquaintance with 
Rom. (xxxv. 5 f., xxxiii. 1, &c.). The combined vocabulary of 
these early Christian writers is very extensive, and includcs the 
majority of Paul’s written words, not only as the greater includes 
the less, but as we might expect remembering that they possessed, 
studied, and revered his epistles. We do not propose to meet 
one paradox with another, and suggest that the relative frequency 
in the Pastorals, as compared with the Paulines, of words which 
do not appear in the Apostolic Fathers is a further argument 
against the theory that they were as well known, and as assidu- 
ously read, as the Paulines, by these writers, or were included by 
them in a Corpus Paulinum. We prefer to take our stand on 
the more moderate statement that we have found nothing in the 
vocabulary of the Pastorals to conflict with the opinion that their 
author lived and wrote between the years A.D. 95 and 145, 
whereas many facts hitherto unknown, if not unsuspected, have 
emerged in the course of our comparative studies, which strongly 
support, if they do not finally confirm, that opinion. 
2395 G 
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It has already been pointed out (p. 68) that in the vast 
majority of cases, the context, in which these Pastoral Hlapax 
Legomena occur in the Apostolic Fathers and Apologists, 
is such as to exclude any thought of a quotation or direct 
reference to these epistles. If, in face of this fact, it should still 
be argued that the words in question may have come into the 
current speech of second-century Christendom via the study of 
these, along with other Pauline epistles, at any rate it will not be 
suggested that Epictetus, Appian, Galen, Polyaenus, M. Aurelius, 
&c., all enriched their Greek vocabulary in this way! 


g. THE RESIDUE. 


There remain eighty-two words (marked ® in Appendix I, A 1) 
in the Pastorals, which are not to be found elsewhere in the 
N. T.,nor inthe Apostolic Fathers, nor in the Apologists, i.e. in 
no Christian writing prior to A. D. 170. 

The question which naturally suggests itself at this point is: 
Are these words, or any large proportion of them, to be found 
in non-Christian writings of the same period, and more espe- 
cially during the first half of the second century? This 
again suggests the larger question: Does the vocabulary of 
the Pastorals as a whole, but more particularly in its non- 
Pauline elements, coincide to any large extent with that of 
Epictetus, Dio Chrysostom, Dioscorides (c. A. D. 100), Plutarch 
(who died A.D. 120), Arrian (pupil and friend of Epictetus), 
Appian, Aelian, Philo Byblius, Ptolemaeus, Lucian, Polyaenus, 
Galen, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and their con- 
temporaries ? 

The answer to both these questions is in the affirmative. See 
Appendix I, ‘ Residue,’ pp. 161 ff., where it is proved that at least 
fifty-seven of these ‘ Residue’ words do occur, some of them with 
great frequency, in books usually dated between the years A. D. 95 
and 170. 

In the same literature our ‘A’ words generally—(A 1) Hapax 
Legomena and (A 2) non-Pauline words found in later books of 
the N. T.—appear, we might almost say, on every page. It is 
certainly no uncommon thing to find several of them ina single 
sentence. ' 


* It has not seemed possible to print the large volume of evidence 
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We are left with 25 (out of the 306 non-Pauline words in the 
Pastorals), the occurrence of which in Greek writings of the period 
to which we have assigned these epistles, we have to admit our 
inability at present to demonstrate with chapter and verse. For 
several of these we have cognates so close that we feel justified in 
regarding them, in each case, as simply another form of the same 
word. Thus, (i) in 1 Tim., if we do not actually find addevréw 
between the stated limits (except in Papyri), ad@évrns appears 
in Hermas and in Moeris, avOevrixéds in 2 Clem. The unique éa- 
mapaTpiBy is represented by dcarpi8% (Dio Chrys., Justin, Lucian, 
&c.), and maparpiBy (Athenagoras), cf. dmodiarpiBw (Schol. in 
Lucian). Instead of édpafoya we have édpatos in Ignatius, 
édpé¢m in 1 Clem., Ign., Jus., Ath., €dpardrns in Dio Chr., (cf. 
Reizenstein’s Poimandres, p. 343', 6 BaOuods otros, & Téxvor, 
dixaloovyns éotiv Edpacpa), €dpardw in Lucian. 

For rexvoyovia (Anth, P.ix.22) we have in the Ep. ad Diognetum 
Tekvoyovém. For ex(jrnois we have éx¢nréw very often in the 
Apostolic Fathers and in Justin, and ¢#7yo1s in John, Acts, Justin, 
and Melito and Lucian. For (Anon. a. Suid.) rpékpiya (=prae- 
iudicium) there is mpoxpivw in Justin and Melito. The use of 
tynroppoctyn and wyndAddpwv by Hermas, while 1 Clem. and 
Hermas have both razewodpootvn and tameivogdpovéw, shows 
that the absence of tWnAodpovéw is purely accidental. 

(ii) in 2 Tim.: avridvaribeuar is represented by Justin’s avriri- 
Oeuar in the same sense, and his drariOeua, cf. dvridiardgopar 
(Epictetus). We have not found the word itself before Longinus 
(c. A.D. 250). For a&dpiAdyados there is piAdyaGos in Plutarch, 
and a host of words like dpiAdkados (Plut.), dreipdyabos (Diod.), 
adirogevia (1 Clem.), dpird6cogos (Jus.), while agpiroxdyabia is 
found in a second-century papyrus. ovvkakorabéw is repre- 
sented by cvpmabéw (Jus.) and kakorrabéw (2 Clem. and Lucian). 

(iii) in Titus. If not é@Oopéa, Justin (as well as Diodorus and 
Artemidorus v. 95) uses the adjective @POopos, or in case the 
reading ddvadOopia were preferred, we have adidpOopos in 
Plutarch and Galen. xadodidéoxados seems to be unique, but 
Kakod.oacKkadéw occurs in 2 Clem., kaxodidackadla in Ignatius. 


summarized in these four lines. But it is before us as we write, and is to our 
mind overwhelming. 
G2 
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Similarly zara:oddyos may be confined to Titus, but paratodroyla 
is used by Polycarp and by Plutarch. 

For several more of these ‘ Residue’ words we have formations 
only a little less closely related, or at least so entirely analogous 
as to leave no shadow of difficulty in the way of our belief that 
they all belong to one family, and formed a part of the same 
working vocabulary. Thus Aoyouaxéw and Aoyouaxia have 
their counterpart in the Aoyororéw and Aoyororia of Athenagoras. 
épOorouém has its complements in the xavorouéw of Tatian 
and Lucian, and the épOoyvépuoves of Justin. The word itself — 
occurs in the LXX, Prov. xi. 5. €Aeypos also occurs fairly 
often in the LXX, while the form éAeyxos, as well as the verb 
éxéyyo, is common in this as in other periods. d:daxzixds 
occurs so far as we know only in Philo, but its cognates in 
our period especially are legion. Another unicum, émdiop0dw 
Boeckh, user. ii. 409, is represented by the d:op86w of 1 Clem. 
and others, as well as the émavop6de, -wais of Epict., Galen, &c. 
adxatradyveoros, which occurs in 2 Maccabees, has its close ana- 
logies in Justin’s dxatackevacros, and the a@xardAnmros of 
1 Clem. and Athenagoras. With adtoxardxpitos (Philo) com- 
pare 1 Clement's avremaiveros, and the xardéxpitos of Ignatius. 

Finally, cataorpnvid occurs in the ‘Ignatian’ £p. ad Antioch., 
c. 11; dpevamadrns is a derivative of the Pauline ¢pevamratrda 
(Gal. vi. 3), but akin also to the ¢pevyjpns of M. Antoninus and 
‘Lucian ; ckavornpié¢opat is found in Strabo, in a second-century 
papyrus, and in the Schol. in Lucian; veddguros (‘neophyte’) 
does not appear elsewhere, so far as we know, in this sense, till 
much later; and peuBpdéva is a Latin word and occurs in the 
‘genuine’ verse 2 Tim. iv. 13. Wedo not think that any one will 
venture to deny, on the strength of any or all of these, the thesis 
which we now lay down as rigorously proved scientific fact—the 
language of the Pastorals is the Greek of the first half of the 
second century. 


10. Summary of Linguistic Argument. 


1. The language of the Pastorals shows on the face of it 
certain strongly marked peculiarities as compared with the other 
Paulines. A close and methodical examination very greatly 
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accentuates this contrast, and reveals further discrepancies none 
the less significant for being largely beneath the surface. 

2. It is true that every Pauline epistle, and every sub-group of 
Paulines, is distinguished from the rest by its use of certain 
characteristic expressions, and its disuse of others. But when 
every allowance has been made for this wholly natural and obvi- 
ous consideration, the fact remains that, under similar tests, 
the ten Paulines are still found to maintain among themselves 
a close and unmistakable family likeness. They form a clearly 
defined series; and the actual variations among them keep 
within certain limits, and are obedient to certain laws. The 
freedom and originality of the genuine Pauline spirit is in no way 
hampered by its obviously unconscious observance of these laws, 
and shows itself quite otherwise than by any transgression of 
these limits. The Pastorals refuse utterly to be brought within 
or near this series, and at every point exceed these limits and 
break these laws. 

3. For such a discrepancy within the authentic works of a 
single author there is at present no known analogy in litera- 
ture. Certain instances which have been alleged prove on 
examination to be no exception, but rather, most striking 
examples of those same laws which we have found governing the 
relations between the ten Paulines, but not between these and the 
Pastorals. 

4. It is universally admitted that the linguistic peculiarities 
of the Pastorals are such as to call loudly for some explanation. 
But while numerous explanations have been forthcoming from 
the side of those who still adhere to the traditional view of their 
origin, neither singly nor collectively are these sufficient, in the 
judgement of ‘ critics’, to neutralize the overwhelming cumula- 
tive effect of the great body of evidence pointing in an entirely 
different direction. The true explanation, they maintain, and the 
only one consistent with all the known facts, is that the Pastorals 
were not written by Paul, but by a devout and earnest Paulinist 
with our ten Paulines and, as many think, other genuine notes 
before him, during the half century A.D. 95-145. 

5. In support of the critical view, it has now been demon- 
strated that these peculiarities of diction do in fact coincide 
with actual developments in the current speech of the Christian 
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Church, and in the working vocabulary of Christian leaders and 
thinkers during this very period. A large percentage of the 
words and expressions in the Pastorals which are foreign to the 
vocabulary of Paul, in so far as this is known to us by his 
genuine epistles, is found to belong to the vocabulary of the 
Apostolic Fathers. Of the Pauline words which appear to have 
dropped out of use among these writers nearly 94 per cent. are 
wanting in the Pastorals also. When the individual Paulines are 
submitted to similar tests, the result is once again to prove that 
among themselves they show a natural variation, but within 
certain fairly narrow limits. Once again they form a series. 
And the Pastorals stand outside that series but inside the series 
presented by the Apostolic Fathers. They have linguistically 
as much in common with these as these have with one another. 
And they have actually many more words in common with these 
and the Apologists together, than with the entire N. T. including 
the ten Pauline epistles. 

6. Finally, it is proved that of those comparatively few re- 
maining words in the vocabulary of the Pastorals, which do not 
occur in Christian writers between A.D. 95 and 170, practically 
the whole number did, nevertheless, belong to the current Greek 
speech, and are actually used by non-Christian writers of that 


period. 


Pon les ETT 


GENUINE PAULINE ELEMENTS IN THE 
PASTORALS 


MoRE than once in the preceding pages we have drawn 
attention to the fact that, along with so many expressions 
foreign to the diction of Paul, the Pastorals do unquestionably 
contain a notable quantity of definitely Pauline matter bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of the Apostle. The only question is— 
Who put it there? For, stated in these general terms, this fact 
is of course perfectly consistent with the theory formulated in 
our opening chapter (pp. 5 ff.), and is indeed essential to it, no 
whit less than it is to the view that Paul wrote the whole of 
these epistles,as they stand. We have now, therefore, to examine 
the relevant data more closely and in fuller detail, with a view to 
determining which explanation they seem to favour. 

These elements in the language of the Pastorals, on the 
Pauline origin and character of which practically all parties are 
now agreed, fall under two distinct categories, one of which, the 
so-called ‘ Personalia’, will come up for consideration presently. 


I. PAULINE PHRASES. 


The other, to which we must now turn our attention, is the 
extraordinary number of phrases, consisting sometimes of half a 
dozen or more words together, which coincide more or less closely, 
many of them exactly, with Paul’s own most characteristic 
expressions in the ten epistles. 

The vital issue here is, whether these correspondences are 
simply what we ought to expect between different writings by 
the same author, or whether they point rather to the inter- 
mediate activities of another mind, weaving the words of his 
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great exemplar, along with his own, into one web and one 
design. 

The actual phrases now in question may be seen by turning 
first to our text of the Pastorals (Appendix IV), where they are 
underlined, and references given in the margin, next, to (a) the 
Pauline Parallels (Appendix II, B), where they are collected and 
classified under the different Pauline epistles with which they 
show connexion. This is supplemented by (4) a list of words 
shared by the Pastorals with each single Pauline exclusively. 
See Appendix I, B1 (and B2). ; 

Some of the correspondences produced are of course more 
striking than others. Some are only convincing when taken 
in conjunction with the whole body of evidence in which they 
play a very minor part. But taken as a whole, the facts here 
arranged seem to leave no room for doubt that our author must 
in any case have been deeply versed in those Pauline writings 
which have come down to us, and actually incorporated a number 
of words and phrases from each of them into his own three 
epistles. 

While we have echoes from every period of Paul’s epistolary 
career, and from every specimen of his literary craftsmanship, 
the most numerous and striking of these are taken, not from. the 
latest group—as would have been natural, if he had written the 
Pastorals during and shortly before a second Roman imprison- 
ment—but from Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians, precisely 
those epistles which were fitted both by their length and their 
character to make the strongest impression, and with which, as a 
matter of fact, the Roman Clement and other Christian writers 
of the early second century show the closest and most certain 
acquaintance.t Even 2 Thess. and Philem., short as they are, 
furnish several examples of what we should have to regard as 
very curious coincidences, if nothing more. Witha helping hand 
from the other epistles, to which they are bound by so many ties, 
even these make a strong bid for recognition as giving evidence 
of definite literary filiation. But for the rest the proofs of such 
a connexion as we have suggested seem to us quite conclusive. 

Now is there anything whatever, in the parallels and agree- 


’ Cf. The Oxford Society of Historical Theology, Tze NV. 7. in the Apostolic 
Fathers, 1905, p. 137, &c. 
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ments here adduced, inconsistent with the theory that the 
Pastorals were written early in the second century by a devout 
Paulinist, with the genuine epistles of Paul either directly before 
his eyes, or, as the result of close and reverent study, well in his 
mind? ; . 
If this question is answered, as we think it must be, in the 
negative, we may proceed a step further, and inquire whether the 
facts before us are not better explained in this way than on 
the supposition that Paul wrote the whole of these epistles in 
substantially their present form. It is, to say*the least, some- 
what surprising to find the Apostle quoting himself to such an 
extent as must, on the latter hypothesis, be admitted to be the 
case. It can hardly be called an illustration of that remarkable 
freshness and originality of expression, as well_as of thought, 
which is so conspicuous in the other Pauline epistles, and is 
sometimes said to explain the very numerous and _ striking 
divergences from the phraseology of those epistles, which we 
have found in the Pastorals. It is true that Paul himself has, 
like most other writers, his own favourite turns of speech which 
keep cropping up in one epistle after another. But we have not 
found between any one genuine epistle and the others anything 
like the great series of such composite links connecting the 
Pastorals with them all. Indeed so numerous and striking are 
these verbal agreements that it becomes a very serious question 
whether Paul himself would have been able, or likely, to 
reproduce, purely from memory, such a variety of extracts from 
letters which he had dictated seven or eight years previously. 
Supposing that the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals were fully 
established, we should almost feel driven to conclude that the 
Apostle must have obtained, or retained, copies of his own 
earlier epistles, and refreshed his memory of their contents before 
setting to work on the Pastorals. Even granting that very 
remote possibility, and setting aside the whole of the evidence 
produced in our previous section (Part II), it seems particularly 
surprising that the Apostle should have thought it necessary 
to instruct Timothy to such an extent in identically the 
same terms as had been used, so many years before, in those 
letters (to the Thessalonians, Romans,’ Corinthians,’ Philippians, 
1 xvi 21. 2 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, 2 Cor. i. 1, 19. 
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Colossians, and Philemon) in which this very Timothy had been 
expressly associated with himsclf. 

It is in these very phrases that we find not a few of those 
undoubtedly Pauline words which appear, as was pointed out 
pp- 24, 26 f., once and only this once in the Pastorals, e.g. in 1 Tim. : 
Bt. é£amardo, drodw, Bots, pipdw, apoppy, ddeOpos. B 2. 
aytacpos, adpatos, &pOapros, ypddw, dvo, Tpeis, €xTos, Oladoyt- 
ops, pectrns, rapdkAnors, mappnoia, rapadidwpt, oikovopta, odpé, 
TEXOS, ELT PET, speddopsat: 

In2 Tim.: Bt. dripia, ddagdv, doropyos, adiddermTos pela, - 
Lopgoors, dor pa Kiv oss ovvBacirevo, ovvédo. B2. dmoréo, 
décpios, decpds, dé, eyetpw, emimobéw, emikadodpat, KaTapyéo, 
Odvatos, KARols, NaTpevo, TANnPbw, Xapd, oKEdOS, oTEppLa, oUVa- 
ToOvnoKw, (vEeKpos). 

In Titus: B 1. ypyorérns. B 2. dpxal, éovolat, evtpéno, 
olKovoMos, KAnpovdjLos, TEpLTOMy. 

But supposing that the presence of these Pauline expressions 
really did come about in the way here suggested, might we not 
reasonably expect to find at one point or another some indication 
of that fact? Would not our second-century Paulinist be almost 
bound to reveal himself sooner or later, if not by any downright 
blunder, at any rate by the occasional introduction of some 
Pauline phrase in a context to which it might be made to apply, 
but not with quite the same fitness as in its original setting, and 
not without some modification of its original meaning improbable 
in Paul, but natural in a secondary writer? Are there in these 
epistles any indications of this kind? We think there are. 

Take, for instance, the familiar Pauline parenthesis, 1 Tim. ii. 7 
adjbeav A€yw, od WetSouwar = Rom. ix. 1—a remark which was 
wholly natural’and convincing in its original setting. In telling 
the Christians at Rome of the intense spiritual agony and travail 
with which he longed incessantly for the conversion of his fellow- 
countrymen, and his readiness to lose his own soul for their salxe 
(if that would have helped !), he felt quite reasonably that to 
people who did not yet know him personally such a statement 
might seem extravagant. Yet it was neither more nor less than 
the truth. So too when he was giving the Galatians an outline 
of his life and movements subsequent to his conversion, in order 
to convince them that his apostolic authority had indeed come to 
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him directly from God, and through no ee mediation, it was 
entirely to the point for him to add the solemn asseveration 
Gal. i. 20 idov évdmiov Tod Oeod bre ob WetdSouat. And no less 
appropriate was it, when declaring, paradoxically, as it might 
well sound to the Corinthians, that he gloried in his very weak- 
nesses, for him to insist, 2 Cor. xi. 31 6 Oeds... oidev ... bre ob 
Wetdouat.! But now the Apostle is writing neither to strangers 
-who have never set eyes on him, nor to foolish and unstable 
minds bewitched and misled by influences foreign to the gospel 
(Gal. i. 6 ff, iii. 1, 2 Cor. xi. 4), but to his true and trusted friend, 
the loyal comrade of so many years. What was the point, and 
where the necessity of assuring Timothy, of all people in the 
world, that he really was speaking the truth, and not telling lies, 
when he asserted that he, Paul, had been appointed an Apostle 
and teacher of the Gentiles? By what conceivable possibility 
could it have occurred to Timothy to have denied or doubted 
-that? But as addressed to the Timothys of our author’s time 
this solemn reminder, in the familiar phrase of the Apostle, has 
edge and point. It was needed, and there was some hope that it 
would not prove altogether ineffective. 

Again, the ws in 2 Tim. i. 3 is certainly awkward and difficult 
to account for grammatically. There is much to be said for 
Holtzmann’s explanation (PZ. p. 111) that it arises from the 
combination here of two Pauline phrases, one from Rom. i. 8 f, 
VX aAploTew TS Oc@d AaTpEVw.. . oS ddLadeinTos pvelav Sway TroLod- 
peat KTX., and one from I Thess. iii. 6 €xere pveiav huav ayabjy,... 
émimoOobvres ... vuKTOS Kal uépas, KTA. 2% Tim. i. 9 od Kata Ta 
épya iar looks like a slip for the Pauline ov« eg épywy Rom. ix. 11, 
xi. 6, Gal. ii. 16, iii. 2, 5,10, Eph. ii. 9. Paul says more than 
once, quoting Ps. Ixii. 13 = Prov. xxiv. 12, that God will reward 
every man xara Ta Epya avrod Rom. ii. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 15, 2 Tim. 
iv. 14 (a genuine verse !). 

Again, 2 Tim. ii. 11 f. ef yap ovvamebdvopev, kai ovv¢jooper, 
agrees almost verbatim with Rom. vi. 8 ef d& ameOdvopey odv 
XpicrG, miorevopev br kal ovvgjoopev adt@, But whereas in 
Romans the aorist is perfectly natural, for he is speaking of the 
death to sin which took place at conversion, here the reference is 


« 1 If these words are taken as referring rather to the statement of fact which 
follows them, our argument remains the same. 
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clearly to literal physical death in martyrdom, which for the real 
Paul was not yet accomplished, though so near at hand when he 
wrote, if indeed he did write this verse to Timothy. This, and the 
significant transference of ovy from preposition to prefix (see 
Pp. 75), seems once more to suggest the secondary writer quoting 
a familiar saying of the Apostle in a way in which we cannot 
quite think that the Apostle would have quoted himself. This 
impression would be still further confirmed if we were sure that 
the usual translation of miorés 6 Aédyos is correct. It seems 
a little strange to find even an apostle quoting his own ‘sayings’. 
with so much solemnity as ‘faithful’. But elsewhere in the 
Pastorals 6 Xéyos consistently means the Word of God, the Gospel 
message of salvation ; and we incline to believe with Holtzmann 
that it does so here.1 In that case the ydép introduces not a 
‘faithful saying’, but a sort of proof-text, showing that the 
Divine Promise is, like the God who gave it, worthy of all 
trust. 

A glance at our text (Appendix IV, pp. 183 ff.) will show that 
these borrowed Pauline phrases are distributed throughout the 
whole body of the Pastorals. Not quite evenly, however. There 
are passages like 2 Tim. 1. I-15 which consist almost exclusively 
of such phrases, so that practically the whole of the materials are, 
in this sense, not only Pauline, but are Paul himself, his zszss¢ma 
verba, and only the arrangement, and an occasional touch of 
foreign colour, betrays the later mind. On the other hand, there 
are pages, like 1 Tim. v. 1-19, vi. 7-21, 2 Tim. ii. 15-iii. 6, 
Titus i. 13-1i. 15, in which the Pauline echoes almost die 
away, where our author is evidently composing more and more 
freely, and in doing so falls unconsciously but inevitably into the 
vocabulary of his time, and into a general type of composition, 
syntax, grammar, style, and diction which we come to recognize 
as peculiarly his own. Here the number of words foreign to the 
genuine Paulines rises to its maximum—4o to 46 per page; two 
lines together, at most, free from such words; and sometimes 
four or five lines together with hardly a Pauline word in them, 
e.g. 1 Tim. vi. 18-21a, 2 Tim. iii, 2-5, Titus i. 7b-8, ii. 1-5, 
iii, Q—-11. 


? And in the four other verses where this phrase occurs. 
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And yet again there are places where phrases from the genuine 
Paulines, and non-Pauline terms in use among second-century 
writers, alike recede, and we find ourselves suddenly back in the 
familiar atmosphere, listening to the familiar accents, no echo 
this time, but the real Paul, or else the most marvellous imitation 
in all literature! It is precisely this last observation which leads 
us to lay down our second thesis,— 


_ II. PERSONALIA. 


This author must have had before his eyes, and has incor- 
porated bodily into his epistles and so has preserved for all time, 
a certain amount of genuine Pauline material, which cannot be 
identified with any of the surviving epistles, and would otherwise, 
in all human probability, have been lost beyond recall. 

In proof of this proposition it will be best to take as our 
starting-point those verses about which there is the greatest 
unanimity among critics and least room in fact for differences of 
opinion as to their authenticity—2 Tim. iv. 6-22 and Titus iii. 
12 f. There is absolutely no trace here of the doctrinal contro- 
versies, nor of the ecclesiastical situation, with which the bulk of 
these epistles is occupied. Instead we find a series of personal 
details, greetings, messages, items of news, small commissions, 
names—some referring to people and places already familiar to 
students of Paul's life, others to companions and fields of service 
of which we otherwise know nothing. These Personalia are so 
vivid, so concrete, so entirely in the vein of the references to be 
found in every letter that Paul ever wrote, that, we may safely ° 
assert, no one would ever have dreamed of doubting their 
authenticity, had it not been for the context in which they occur. 


I. 


With regard to these Baur wrote, ‘One must admit that in this 
respect the epistle (2 Tim.) does not lack colour and life. But 
this is only the happy thought of invention; and we must not let 
ourselves be led away by it into mistaking what is mere appear- 
ance and copy for truth and reality’ (PB., 1835, p. 68). 

Similarly Holtzmann, ‘Whoever once undertook to write in 
Paul’s name, was bound in the nature of things to do what 
he could to render the fiction as convincing as possible. The 
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analogy of the genuine epistles was bound to suggest to him 
a certain quantum of personal notices’ (PB. 125). 

But what if he had the real thing ready to his hand in the 
form of actual notes written by the Apostle himself to one or 
another of his companions? In that case it would have been 
superfluous, and a waste of energy, to say the least, if he had set 
these aside in favour of laborious imitations of his own. 

Holtzmann had considered this hypothesis (which had been 
put forward as early as 1843 by Credner and Hitzig, but was 
soon abandoned by the former), and he admitted frankly that’ 
there is not a word to be said a@ priori against the abstract 
possibility, and even probability, that Paul may have written 
such brief personal notes to private friends, which would remain 
for a time in their possession, and later on, coming into the hands 
of our second-century Paulinist, might have been used by him as 
a welcome basis for the composition of new apostolic letters. 
He admitted further, and indeed showed in detail, that each 
separate item, taken by itself, is capable of being fitted into one 
moment or another in Paul’s known life. But what seemed to 
him decisive against this, as the true explanation of the facts 
before us, was the utter impossibility of finding any one situation 
into which they can all be fitted. Convincing enough as they 
are when taken singly, he shows how, as a whole and collectively, 
they contradict each other at point after point. From this he 
draws the inference that they cannot be authentic messages from 
the real Paul, but must be regarded as belonging to the Pauline 
mask assumed by the auctor ad Timotheum. 

‘This mere imitation soon gets itself involved in internal 
contradictions, and so betrays itself for what it is. Thus we 
read here in rapid succession, 2 Tim. iv. 11, 16, “only Luke 
is with me”, and ‘‘at my first defence no one stood by me”, 
and between stands, iv. 12, “ Tychicus I sent to Ephesus”, 
with no connecting link between these sentences. We are to 
suppose that “all” have forsaken the captive. Yet, as Alexander 
is an opponent, only Demas is actually named, v. 10. For 
the pe €yxarédrrrev does not refer to Crescens and Titus, as does - 
the ézopet@y. These seem rather to have been sent, like 
Tychicus, in the interests of the Mission, And if “all” have 
deserted the Apostle, and only Luke is with him, what about 
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the companions named in’ verse 21? Such lapsus memoriae et 
calami readily befall one who is thinking himself into a strange 
situation, but not one who really is lying forsaken in prison’ (ib.). 

Holtzmann and others before and after him have in fact made 
out an unanswerable case for their thesis, that there is no single 
moment in Paul’s life, as known to us from Acts and the ten 
epistles, into which these personal references as a whole can by 
any ingenuity be inserted. There is no need to labour this 
point, for it is one of the very few on which all parties are now 
agreed. Isolated details might at need be explained away. We 
might say that Luke was the only companion still sharing Paul’s 
imprisonment, and yet a few leading members of the Roman 
Church might have found courage and opportunity to visit him 
and send greetings to Timothy. But the whole picture is simply 
riddled with inconsistencies. It is like a jig-saw puzzle, or 
rather, several, of which the separate pieces, once mixed together, 
defy all efforts to make them fit one another so as to form one 
complete picture within the required frame. 

But that the inference drawn by Holtzmann from this undeniable 
fact was nevertheless a mistaken inference, is common ground 
to practically all present-day scholars. A necessary inference 
it certainly is not. For there are at least two other alternatives, 
one of which, it is now agreed, he dismissed too lightly—though 
it is by no means agreed which of the two this is. To these 
alternative explanations, and the choice between them, we shall 
return presently. Meanwhile, it may be taken as agreed further 
that Holtzmann’s conclusion is not only needless, but is also, to 
say the least, extremely improbable. It does not do justice to 
the extraordinary realism which its advocates, from Baur on- 
wards, could not help seeing in these personal] details, but of which 
they failed to grasp the true significance. These are too vivid, 
individual, concrete, and altogether too life-like to be dismissed 
as mere fiction—at any rate until every other possibility has 
been exhausted. We have no right, it is true, to deny dogma- 
tically and a@ priori the possibility of a second-century Christian 
possessing a grain of historic imagination; nor does the mere 
fact that some of his contemporaries seem to have been singularly 
lacking in this respect justify us in setting any arbitrary or narrow 
limits to his gifts in this direction. Fiction is often more realistic 
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than the report of an eyewitness. But as fiction these details 
would be not only good, but incomparably and incredibly true to. 
life. The most inimitable features of the most inimitable style 
in all literature are too faithfully reproduced. They have the 
genuine Pauline stamp. They ring true. 

In order to satisfy ourselves that this is no merely subjective 
impression, but is based on objective and concrete facts, let us 
now inquire what happens when these alleged Pauline fragments 
are isolated from their present context and subjected to the 
same linguistic tests as we have applied to the epistles as a 
whole. Do they, or do they not survive the ordeal? The 
answer is in the affirmative. Of all that has been said in Part IT 
about the far-reaching and deeply underlying divergences of the 
Pastorals from the normal Pauline type, hardly a line applies 
to the paragraphs of which we are now speaking. They keep 
well inside the normal Pauline number of Hapax Legomena and 
of other words not found elsewhere in the ten Paulines. And 
such as there are, in no way suggest a second-century origin, nor 
raise a doubt of their Pauline authorship. Phrases which might 
have been borrowed from the ten Paulines are conspicuous by 
their absence, or at least their rarity. For the rest we have 
Pauline words used in a perfectly Pauline way. And of these 
(to clinch all) a really extraordinary number, 40 or more to the 
page (practically every significant word), make here their solitary 
appearance in the Pastorals. 

(i) Apart from the first and last pages of 2 Tim., the lowest 
number of non-Pauline words in any complete page in the 
Pastorals, counting repetitions, is 22, the highest 46, and the 
average 35:1. On the first page of 2 Tim. which is largely 
a mosaic of phrases from the ten Paulines, there are 16, on the 
last 11. The average throughout the ten Paulines is 13-2, the 
range from 8 to 17-3. (See Diagram III, p. 25.) ~ 

The lowest number of N. T. Hapax Legomena in any other 
complete page in the Pastorals is 13, the highest 23, the average 
17-4. On the first page of 2 Tim. there are 11, on thelast 4. In 
the Paulines they range from 3-3 to 6-2, the average being 4-5 (or 
including repetitions, from 4, 2 Thess.—Philem., to 7-7, 2 Cor.) 

Of these four, two, peuBpdva and gadAdvns, are Latin words’ 
and do not occur in Goodspeed ; avéAvors only once, in 1 Clem. ; 


> 
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XaAxevs once each in Hermas and the Zp. ad Diognetum. In 
Titus iii, 12 f. there are no Hapax Legomena. 

Of the other non-Pauline words in these paragraphs, vopixds 
does not occur in Goodspeed, Aéwy is a quotation from Ps. xxii. 
22, dmoXeir@ occurs in both groups, but in a different sense from 
that which it bears here. If Paul does not happen to use déav, 
Spojos, or Xetuwv, he has at any rate bmepdlav, %dpapoy, and 
mapaxetua¢éw@; and no one would think of calling either of these 
words, nor yet «pits nor Aefromat, a link with the vocabulary 


of second-century Christendom. They fall, every one of them, 


under the category referred to on p. 51 f. (iii). Their absence from 
Paul’s other epistles and their presence here is simply and 
adequately explained by the remark, that he had no occasion to 
use them elsewhere, and now that he has the occasion, they were 
the natural words for him to use. 

(ii) On the other hand we find, in these short paragraphs, the 
following long list of words which do occur in Paul’s epistles, 
but are not found elsewhere in the Pastorals—in Titus iii. 12 ff., 
TépumT@, EKEl, KEKPLKa, TapayxeElud(@, crovdalws, mpoTréuTT@, avay- 
Kalos, xpela, dkaptros, aomdfopat (dis), pire. 

In 2 Tim. iv. 6-22—orévdopa, epiornpt, TeAéw, owrrdy (adv.), 
dmoKelpat, oTéhavos, ayamdw (bis), Bactdeia (bis), eyKatadreinw 
(bts), admoaréX\dAw, BiBALiov, acbevéw, adodoyia, mapayivopat, 
Aoylfouat, pvopuar (bis), eroupdyios, orbpa, domdfopar (bts), 
while dvadtapBave, pévw, Tapiorn are used in different senses 
from those which they carry elsewhere in the Pastorals. 

In the remaining verses in the body of 2 Tim. which we, in 
common with many others, regard as genuine, the following 
Pauline words make their only appearance in the Pastorals— 
Todds, dAvows, cmovdaiws, (nTéw, evpiaxw (bis), mapa-Kupiov, 
diwypos (bis), méOnpa, olos (bis), tropépw, Pvopar (bis), Kpive, 
Basireta, épiornpt, edayyeAtoTHs: and the following, if unique 
in Paul, are at least equally so in the writer of these epistles (the 
first five are also missing in the Apostolic Fathers)—vopikés 
(subs.), patdovns, peuBpdva, evKaipws, dxaipos, Xeluov, Xadrkevs, 
Alav, Aéwv, dvarpixw, BéATiIov, dywyh, dvddvors, Spbpos, KpiTHs. 

(iii) It is precisely in these passages that we find those 
examples of the characteristic Pauline Amacolutha and Oratto 
Variata (2 Tim. iii, 11, iv. 1,17), of the faffiiliar play on words 
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(cdpév pe... evpetv ereos 2 Tim. i. 17 fi, emlornOt .. . epéornKev 
iv. 2, 6, dkatpws... dkatpos... 6 Kaipds ib., rAnpopdpyngov .. - 
orévdopat iv. 5 f., evypnoros iv. 11, cf. pp. 112 f., 122 f.), and the 
parentheses (2 Tim. i. 18, iv. 8, 14, 16), which have sometimes 
been used, too hastily, to prove the ‘genuineness’ of the Pastorals 
as a whole. 

(iv) When submitted to the same acid tests which have led us 
to deny the Pauline authorship of these epistles in their present 
form, the passages now in question thus emerge with their 
authenticity more than ever confirmed. They stand side by 
side with the more certainly genuine of Paul’s epistles, and are 
separated from the bulk of the Pastorals by the same gulf which 
divides these from the genuine epistles. 

But still further, not only can the diction of these passages be 
truly described as identical with that of the ten Paulines generally. 
In each separate instance, we find on examination special points 
of resemblance, clear, definite, and unmistakable, with the Paulines 
of precisely that period to which the subject-matter of the fragment 
in question has led us to assign it. See pp. 118 ff. 

This fact stands in striking and significant contrast with that 
other fact, to which we have already drawn attention (pp. 24, 48 f.), 
that when treated. as a homogeneous unit, the Pastorals can 
neither by any ingenuity be made to fit any single situation in 
- the known life of Paul, nor do they show any special linguistic 
affinity with the later epistles, such as we should reasonably 
have expected to find, on the hypothesis that they were written 
last of all, during a period of release and a second Roman 
imprisonment. 

And yet again, all these observations together cast into high 
relief one other fact, which emerged in the course of our previous 
investigations, viz. that 2 Tim., when treated as an integral whole, 
consistently stands much nearer to the genuine Paulines than do 
the other two Pastorals. (Diagrams I and II, pp. 21, 23.) 

This is due, as we now see, simply and solely to the page and 
a half of admittedly genuine Pauline matter included in this 
epistle. When this is eliminated, and the suspected paragraphs 
are examined by themselves, they are found to contain just as 
large a proportion of non-Pauline words as the other two Pastorals, 
In fact the record page in all these epistles is 2 Tim. ii. 15-iii, 6, 
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with 46 such words! This is followed first by half a page or 
so of composite matter, in which first- and second-century elements 
alternate, and then by that page of personal references the au- 
thenticity of which we have seen no reason to doubt, but every 
reason to affirm. See Diagram III, p. 25. 

We have now brought into juxtaposition a whole series of 
undeniable facts which, even when regarded in their separate 
groups, all seem to tell strongly against the traditional opinion 
and in favour of the view advocated in these pages. Their 
combined effect seems to us quite irresistible in its cogency. It 
clinches and completes our linguistic argument. If there be an 
explanation of these various results, by which they can all be made 
to seem consistent with either (1) the Pauline authorship of these 
epistles as a whole, or (2) the non-Pauline authorship of these 
Personalia, we must confess that it has hitherto entirely escaped us. 

Again, no adequate explanation has ever yet been given by 
Baur, Holtzmann, or their followers, of the curiously uneven 
way in which these Personalia are distributed among our 
three epistles. Why should 2 Tim. have the lion’s share, and 
I Tim. little or nothing? On Holtzmann’s principles our author 
was just as much ‘ bound to do what he could to give an appear- 
ance of probability to his fiction’ in the one case as in the other. 
And if bound to try, able also to succeed. For the author who 
was, ex hypothesi, capable of inventing such life-like imitations of 
Paul’s manner once, and twice, was surely equally capable of doing 
the same again for the third time. Practice makes perfect. We 
should have expected to find the circumstances and personalities 
of the Ephesian church reproduced with a touch no less sure and 
convincing. But nothing of the kind. After the half-hearted 
beginning 1 Tim. i. 3, he breaks off in the middle of his sentence ; 
qualifies in ii. 15 any too definite expectations raised by the half 
promise in vs. 14; and hardly seems to make another effort, 
unless we are to regard the apostolic panacea (1 Tim. v. 23) as 
a last experiment in this direction. Granting that he had already 
used up the most interesting moment in Paul’s life—the eve of 

1 Further, the elimination of these admittedly Pauline passages involves a 
reduction in the total number (542) of words common to the vocabularies of 
this writer and of Paul, by between fifty and sixty, and the addition of these 


to the number of characieristic Pauline terms not used by this writer on his 
own account. 
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‘his martyrdom, when, if ever, a man’s utterances will be received as 
prophetic—there was still something more than this to be made of 
that dramatic crisis which compelled him to turn his back for the 
last time on the scene of so many labours, and drove him from the 
midst of so many friends to enter on a new stage of his life-journey. 

Besides, the writer who was gifted enough to invent touches 
like the ovévdopat, &c., in verse 6, the evypyoros in verse 11, the 
dairévns, &c., in verse 13, and in fact the whole section 2 Tim. 

iv. 6-22, would surely have been capable of avoiding some of its _ 
more glaring inconsistencies and discrepancies. He would not 
have made Paul follow up the noble and impressive announce- 
ment of his immediate ‘departure’ by a series of commissions, 
which, if he meant what he said and said what was true, it would 
have been a physical impossibility for Timothy to receive and 
carry out till long after it was too late. He would not have 
made the Apostle waste his last moments in telling Timothy 
what must have been stale news—like the mission of Tychicus to 
Ephesus, the detention of Erastus at Corinth, and of Trophimus at 
Miletus, and the result of that defence which Timothy himself had 
‘been sent to Philippi on purpose to report to their friends there. 

Nor is it easy to assign any really satisfactory motive for such 
details as e.g. the cloak and parchments. If they were intended 
to deceive us into the belief that Paul himself really did write 
this passage, they have certainly achieved a marvellous success— 
in spite of Baur’s warnings. But in that case, what becomes of 
Holtzmann’s theory of a perfectly naive and innocent pseudony- 
mity? It-would then be difficult to avoid the crude commonplace 
verdict of a fraud and a forgery, deliberate, and, we should have 
to admit, almost diabolically clever. It would be difficult to 
sustain Holtzmann’s antithesis between our author, with his high 
purpose, pure conscience, and exalted motives, and ‘the real 
falsarius, more interested in his mask’ than in the ideas he wished 
to introduce beneath it. But failing that, what other motive can 
we assign? Is it purely an artistic touch? If so, it is the most 
consummate art, amounting to positive genius; and we wonder why 
there are not more ‘happy thoughts’ of the same kind scattered 
through these epistles. But convincing as this detail is in itself, 
the same can hardly be said of its present setting. _Holtzmann 
is sure that our Paulinist ‘ never thought of a second imprisonment. 
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In 2 Timothy there eos ay his mind the situation Acts 
xxviil. 30 f’, (H. PB. p. 51.) So far we may agree. But then 
there must also have hovered before his mind in this connexion 
the situation Acts xx 13 f., when Paul was last at Troas. On 
_ that occasion the Apostle set out alone towards the end of April 
(Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, p. 289), to walk to Assos, where he 
joined the ship in which his companions had meanwhile sailed 
from Troas. Now, about the previous midsummer, when he left 
Troas in the opposite direction (2 Cor. ii. 12 f., cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 8), it 
was as natural for him to leave his heavy cloak behind, as it was 
for him to claim it again before the winter storms began (p. 117 ff.). 
But on Holtzmann’s theory the inventor of this realistic touch 
spoiled it by requiring his readers to suppose (a) that Paul let slip 
the natural and obvious opportunity to send his property by the 
ship in charge of Luke or another, and (0) that he then allowed 
it to lie unclaimed at the house of Carpus through four long 
winters, only to send for it now in his last hours against that fifth 
winter which he knew he would not live to see. Considered as 
fiction, our Personalia would seem to lose more than they gain in 
verisimilitude from the necessity for such assumptions. 

No, Holtzmann’s view shares at this point with the Traditional 
opinion a certain prima facie simplicity, which, however, proves on 
closer examination to be illusory, and involves us more and more 
deeply, the further we follow it, in hopeless entanglements. We 
are prepared for the inevitable blunders of the ordinary dull 
secondary writer, who tries in vain to put himself into another 
man’s place, and betrays himself at every turn by ineptitudes, 
inconsistencies, and contradictions. Nor have we any rooted 
prejudice against the hypothesis of a second-century Christian 
possessing very high gifts of creative imagination. But two such 
persons rolled into one, and then identified with the author of the 
rest of the Pastorals, make too complex a personality altogether. 
The mental agility which needed no second imprisonment theory 
to provide time for a certain development in style, diction, &c., 
but could leap at a moment’s notice, between one dip of the pen and 
another, from the very tone, speech, and accents of the Apostle to 
the current phraseology of the early second century and back 
again—taxes our credulity beyond the breaking-point. If five 
years were not enough for such a change, still less five minutes ! 
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We conclude therefore that modern scholarship is right in 
refusing with one voice, though for a variety of reasons, to regard 
these Personalia as pure fiction invented by the auctor ad 
Timotheum et Titum in order to lend verisimilitude to the rest of 
his handiwork. 

And we turn back accordingly to consider those remaining 
alternatives one of which Holtzmann dismissed, as we have seen, 
too lightly. We speak of alternatives. But according to many 
scholars there is only one remaining alternative. If Paul wrote — 
these personal references himself, and if there isno single moment 
in his known life at which he could have written them, they 
argue, then it must follow, as the night the day, that he must 
have written them at some later period than that known to us 
from Acts and the other Paulines. In other words, these verses 
presuppose, and are a primary witness for, that very release, 
eastern journey, and second imprisonment on which, as is now 
agreed with almost complete unanimity among ‘conservative’ 
scholars, the ‘authenticity’ of these epistles depends. 

The objections to this solution in either of its forms—whether 
as involving the genuineness of the entire three Pastorals, or only 
that of these Personaliae—are as follows : 


2. The Second Imprisonment Theory and the Personalia 
in the Pastorals. 


(i) The Evidence of Eusebius. 


Our earliest explicit reference to such a second Roman im- 
prisonment following a period of release, occurs in Eusebius, some 
260 years after an event, or series of events, which, if they really 
took place, were of the very first importance and deepest interest 
to the Christian Church as a whole, and must, especially on the 
modern hypothesis, have been widely known both in the East and 
in the West, and of course in Rome itself. That our knowledge of 
Peter's last years is equally hazy’ is true enough, but hardly 
removes the difficulty. However, ‘all things come to him who 
waits,’ and at last in A.D, 324 we find the statement (A. Lae 
22), following a reference to the close of Acts: ‘At that time, 
then, after making his defence, he is said (Adyos éxet) to have 


* Harnack, AC. Z. i, p. 240. 
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_been sent again on the ministry of preaching, and having entered 
the same city (Rome) a second time, to have ended his life with 
martyrdom. While a prisoner in bonds he writes the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, in which he mentions both his former 
defence and his imminent end. Receive his own testimony on 
these points.’ Then follows a quotation and exposition of 2 Tim. 
iv. 16 f.,6, 11, in which it is argued that the ‘first defence’ implies 
a previous captivity. ‘Thus much we have said to show that 
the Apostle’s martyrdom was not accomplished during that 
sojourn of his at Rome in which Luke wrote.’ 

There is thus no doubt that by the end of the first quarter of the 
fourth century ‘it was said’, and Eusebius believed it, and argued 
for it, that Paul entered on a new lease of life, and a new stage 
of preaching activity, after the imprisonment recorded in Acts 
XXViii. 

Now Eusebius has preserved many a priceless record of historic 
fact which would otherwise have been lost to us—but also many 
a baseless legend. The question is, to which category the state- 
ment before us belongs. For, judged by modern standards, it is 
clear that ‘his judgement was decidedly inferior to his erudition ’.' 

We look to see whether in this instance, as in so many others, 
he is able to support his own statement by a quotation from, or 
at least a reference to, some earlier authority. But there is 
nothing of the kind here. The only evidence that he can, or 
at any rate does, produce, is a bit of more than questionable 
exegesis from one of the very epistles whose authenticity is now 
supported in turn by reference to his statement. The allusion to 
a ‘first defence’ 2 Tim. iv. 18 clearly implies a ‘second defence’. 
We shall show in due course where and when and in what cir- 
cumstances both first and second defences were made (p. 121 f.). 
But that it also implies an acquittal by Caesar, release, and 
second Roman imprisonment, with an interval of from three to 
five years between, crowded with apostolic activities, journeys 
to Spain, Greece, Macedonia, Asia, and Crete, is hardly a tenable 
proposition. 

But if Eusebius and those who follow him in this matter are 
utterly wrong in their exegesis here, we are thrown back for the 
rest upon the phrase Adyos éxet, with which he introduces the 

1 Bright, Jntr. to the H. E. 1872, p. xlvi. 
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whole story. What exactly does this phrase cover? How much 
can we legitimately infer from it? As the words are in them- 
selves so elastic and capable etymologically of such varied shades 
of meaning, it seems worth while to inquire in what other 
passages they recur. The result is not very encouraging for 
those who wish to lay any stress on the historicity of this 
particular incident. Eusebius uses the same formula to introduce 
(a) the legend that Philo had familiar conversation with St. Peter 
in Rome during the days of Claudius (#. &. ii. 17); (8) the » 
tradition that the body of Ignatius was devoured by wild beasts 
(H. E. iii. 36)—the only evidence produced, in this case also, 
being that of Ignatius himself (in Rom. 4 f.); (c) the opinion that 
Tatian was the founder of the Encratite heresy (7. £. iv. 28)—‘a 
sect. which existed before his time’ (Harnack, Aue. Brit., s.v 
Tatian) ; (d) the legend of the Thundering Legion (4. £. v. 5, 
twice over in this connexion); (e) the story that Pantaenus 
found in India the Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew, which had been 
brought thither by the Apostle Barnabas (7. £. v. Io). 

(ii) Once this extension of Paul’s life on the strength of 2 Tim. iv. 
16 f. had thus won a place in ‘history’, it was only natural that 
later writers should perpetuate the same error. So Jerome, de 
Vir. Ill. v, who also repeats the story about Philo and Peter, ib. 
11; Theodoret, Hzst. Eccl. ii. 22 and Comment. ad comma 17 
alterius ad Tim. epist.; Epiphanius, Contra Carp. Haer. vii. 6; 
Chrysostom, Euthalius (interval of ten years between the two 
imprisonments! Zacagni, 532, Zahn, £77. i. 453), Nicephorus 
Callisti, Eccl. Hist. ii. 33 f., who incorporates large sections of the 
text of Eusebius, and places not only 1 Tim. and Titus but also 
the epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians, Philippians, 
Thessalonians, as well as mpds ’Iovdaiovs (= Heb.) and Romans 
in the later period thus gained in Paul’s life. 

Of course these additional links add nothing whatever to the 
strength of the chain as a whole. 

(iii) We have now therefore to turn back and examine the 
series of highly debatable inferences and deductions upon which 
this hypothesis of a second imprisonment really depends, in the 
absence of any definite statement or explicit reference to it in 
any Church writer prior to Eusebius. 


The principal elements in this series are: 
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A. The argument from the Chronology of Paul's life. 
B. The evidence of Clement and of the Muratorian canonist. 
C. The evidence of the Personalia in the Pastorals. 


A. Chronology. First and foremost comes the argument from 
chronology, or rather, from two rival and mutually contradictory 
chronologies—the usual conservative scheme, which brings Paul 
to Rome for the first time in A. D. 60/61, and fixes his death as 
late as 66/7, and Harnack’s own scheme! which brings Paul to 
Rome as early as 56/7 and fixes his death in 64. | 

The one point in common between these two schemes is that 
both leave an interval of five or six years between the close of 
Acts and the death of Paul, to be filled up somehow. 

For the rest, all the weight of learning and force of conviction 
brought to bear in defence of either theory must needs go to 
weaken the other, making it the more difficult for us to regard 
an inference drawn from either of them as being, in the present 
state of our knowledge, ‘an assured fact of history’. The truth 
is that the chronology of Paul’s life isan enormously difficult and 
intricate subject, covering an immense amount of ground, and 
one on which experts are still far from having arrived at an 
agreement.2,_ A minute examination of the relevant data would 
carry us far beyond the scope of the present work ; but one or 
two vital points can and must be mentioned here. 

It is not by any means an agreed matter among competent 
authorities that Paul’s death should be set as late even as the year 
64. After describing, in the famous passage to which we shall re- 
turn presently, the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul, Clement goes on 
in his next chapter to tell how ‘to these there was gathered a great 
multitude of the elect, who suffered many and dire torments and 
set us the noblest of examples’. It certainly looks as if Clement 
were here referring to the Neronic persecution of A.D. 64 as 
something that happened after the deaths of Peter and Paul. 
(So e.g. Moffatt, ZV. 7., p. 417.) This would, indeed, as Moffatt 
says, clinch the matter. 

But apart from any such consideration, even supposing that 
Paul did live on for several years after the ‘two years’ of un- 

1 Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, 1897, i, p. 240 n. 


7) ; : 
2 See the very learned and thorough article by C. H. Turner in Hastings, 
D. B., for a strong criticism of Harnack’s dates. 
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hindered preaching and teaching in the hired lodging at Rome 
(Acts xxviii. 30), it would not by any means follow that he must 
have been released, still less that he must have gone on to Spain 
or back to the Aegean. We are aware of no valid objection to 
the view, that the actual sequel to the dkwAvrws with which 
Acts closes, was a period of closer confinement, in which the 
Apostle was no longer allowed the same freedom to preach, but 
had to be content with the thought that others were doing so, 
and that the Word at any rate was still ‘not bound’. While. 
holding that this was in all probability the actual course of events 
for a short period, at the end of which Paul met his death, we see 
no reason for setting any narrow or rigid limit to this final period 
of real imprisonment. Whether the term of Paul’s life after the 
close of Acts was long or short, it is easier to understand our 
lack of information about it, if he was immured in some Roman 
prison cell, than on the assumption that he was at large, travelling 
to and fro, revisiting old churches, founding new ones, introducing 
new methods of Church organization, engaging in new contro- 
versies, and adding fresh and important chapters to the story of 
his apostolic labours—chapters that, by a cruel fate, were never 
written down with pen and ink, or if so written were forthwith 
lost beyond recall. 

Then there is the fact, which Harnack himself admits is at 
least ‘worth mentioning’, that in his Farewell to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 25, 38), Paul is reported to have said, 
‘I know that ye all... shall behold my face no more’, The 
usual conservative explanation of this passage is that Paul’s 
foreboding was not bound to be realized. But in that case, it 
seems strange that the author of Acts, writing after the event, 
should have failed to convey the least hint that Paul’s forecast, 
and the sorrow and tears which it caused, had a happier sequel 
than he anticipated at the time. Zahn sees this difficulty, but 
sees also a way of escape. ovxéri, he assures us, does not imply 
“never again’, but only ‘not for a while’. It does not exclude 
the possibility that a time may yet come when the Apostle will 
resume his intercourse with the churches of Asia (Zinl. i, p. 448). 
But surely the passionate grief of Paul’s friends, and the way in 
which the whole pathos of the story is centred in this hard word, 
forbid any such softening interpretation. 
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B. Next we have the statement by Clement of Rome that 
Paul, having taught the whole world righteousness, came to the 
téppa ths Sicews and having borne witness (“aptupjoas) before 
the rulers, so found his release from this world, and departed to 
the holy place (v. 5-7). This phrase 7d répua ris Svcews is 
translated ‘boundary of the West’, or of the Western world, 
as regarded from the point of view of a Roman, i.e. Spain. 
But while répyara in the plural might conceivably bear this 
unusual meaning, the natural, proper, and usual meaning of this 
word is rather the starting-point or winning-post of a race, or the 
end of a journey, especially the race of life.1 And that this is the 
meaning here is rendered all the more likely by the fact that 
the whole context is full of the figure of the apostolic athlete 
running his great race for the immortal prize in the stadium of 
the world. Note the @6Anrds v. 1, 70Ancav v. 2, BoaBeior v. 5, 
Kypug v. 6, KAéos v. 6, dpduov ... yépas vi. 2, and finally the évy 
yap T@ avdT@ éEopev ckKdéppati, Kai 6 avdrds Hiv ayov éenikertat 
vii. 1. Now the goal of this race was certainly not Spain, but 
Rome, from whatever point in the world-stadium one happened 
to be regarding it. 7s d’cews is a defining Genitive, Western 
goal, or, goal in the West as opposed to its starting-point in the 
East. There is no need to understand adrod, though we think 
with Schmiedel (Z. 2. 4600) and others that it would have been 
perfectly good Greek to omit it here. Nor was there any need 
to add rod Spépov, nor any other explanatory words, which would 
have made an awkward double Genitive. The meaning is clear 
enough without any such addition. 

If the phrase and its general context favour this interpretation, 
the immediate continuation of the sentence seems to demand it. 
For in spite of anything that can be urged to the contrary,” it 
plainly suggests that Paul reached his final goal, bore his martyr- 
witness, and so (orws) found his release from this world, all at 


1 e.g. Pindar, Pyth. ix. 202, Soph. Z/. 686 f. dpépou ra réppara. Cf. Stephanus, 
Thes. s.v.‘. . . quamvis aliquid inter répya et kapnrnp esse discriminis videatur ; 
ita scribente Polluce 3, c. 30 [§ 147] mepi d€ 6 kdprrovar, viowa k. kapnrnp* iva 
dé mavovrat, TéAos kK. TEeppa ktr.’ Eur. Hipp. 140 réppa vicns... = metam qua 
victoria terminata est. Pind. /sthm. iii. 85 répp’ aéO\wv, Simonides, Bidrov mort 
réppa, Aesch. Prom. 284 réppa xeevOov, Soph. A7. 48, &c. Soph. O. C. 725 
répua ths gwtnpias, Eur. Andr. 1081 ynpws mpds réppacww, Hipp. 140 Oavarov 
réppa. 

2 Zahn, Limi. i. 452. 
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the same place. The evident parallel between the two martyr- 
doms, Peter’s (v. 4 ofrw Hapmpaes emapentn els Tov TOmov ..-); 
and now Paul’s (v. 7 kal paptupjoas... oUTas.. . Kal errop vn 
els Tov rémov ...) forbids us to cate this second paprupjaas 
refer to witness borne by the Apostle before some tribunal or 
other in Spain. There is not the shadow of a hint that between 
the €\ddv and the papruphoas, or between that and the dmnAAdyn, 
there lay a whole long and important period of missionary 
journeyings East and West, fresh perils and escapes, new develop-- 
ments of doctrine and of polity, &c. 

No ancient writer interprets Clement in the manner required 
by the modern conservative argument, nor quotes him in support 
of the release in general, or of the Spanish journey in particular. 

So, as Bartlet says,! ‘Clement goes over bodily to the other side’. 

Failing Clement, far more weight than it will carry is now 
thrown on the corrupt passage in the Muratorian fragment, with 
its reference in crabbed Latin to ‘a departure of Paul from the 
City, when he departed for Spain’. This in turn is based, ac- 
cording to Zahn (£7. i, p. 452), on the legendary Gnostic Acts 
of Peter (A.D. ¢. 160-170), Nor isthe origin of this Gnostic legend 
itself far to seek. In Romans xv. 24, 28 Paul had written of his 
intention to go on from Rome to Spain. For the type of mind 
with which we have here to do, nothing more was needed in the 
way of materials, The mythopoeic imagination could be trusted 
to do the rest. 

This does not exclude the possibility that others may have 
found their way, independently of heretical inventions, from the 
same starting-point to the same conclusion. Take, for instance, 
the remark of Athanasius that Paul ‘did not shrink from going to 
Rome, nor from proceeding to Spain’? or the similar expression 
in Cyril of Jerusalem. From either of these sentences it would 
be a very short step to the belief that the Apostle had actually 
done that which he aspired to do, or did not shrink from doing, 
especially as it is in each case coupled with an aspiration which 
was undoubtedly realized. 

C. One thing at least is absolutely certain—neither Clement 


1 A. A. 1907, p.'202. ; Ep. ad Dracontium, 4. 
2 Catech. xvii. 13 katnxjoarta 6 Kal thy ‘Poyny kal péxpe Srravias Thy mpobvpiay 
TOU KnpvypaTos ekretvayTa. 
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nor the Fragmentist nor any other ancient writer has a word to 
say about any eastern journey of the Apostle subsequent to his 
‘first’ Roman imprisonment. Yet apart from such a journey 
neither a Spanish journey nor a second imprisonment avail in the 
least to provide room for these Personalia, let alone the whole 
three epistles. The sole evidence for that eastern journey consists 
in an inference drawn by Harnack, Zahn, and their followers from 
the two premises (a) that the Personalia in 2 Tim. and Titus are 
genuine, and (0) that Paul cannot have written them at any one 
moment in his earlier life. Apart from that inference it is safe 
to say that the whole theory of a release, eastern journey, and 
second imprisonment would not for very long remain standing 
on the other two feet of Harnack’s tripod, the arguments from 
(1) chronology and (2) Clement’s réppa ras ddcews and the Frag- 


-mentist’s Spanish visit. 


But granting these premises (a) and (0), does any such conclusion 
really follow? On what grounds are we obliged to suppose that 
these disjointed sentences were all written at the same time gr 
from the same place? Why should they not have been written 
indeed by Paul, but at different times? This is the alternative 
possibility to which Holtzmann and Harnack and Zahn, with 
their respective followers, hardly seem to have given adequate 
attention. And it is precisely this omission which vitiates alike 
the pure-fiction theory and the second imprisonment theory, and 
with this, incidentally, the whole modern case for the ‘authenticity’ 
of the Pastorals. 

For it is just here, so the great majority of ‘liberal’ critics 
believe; that the true solution of our problem is to be found. 
Several brief personal notes addressed by the Apostle at various 
times to one or another of his friends, are preserved by them, and 
are still in existence halfa century or so after his death. These are 
eventually copied out from the scattered scraps of papyrus on to © 
a single sheet, either by our author himself or by some other scribe, 
and so incorporated at the end of his first two epistles. They would, 
presumably, come into his hands without explanatory notes or 
headings of any kind to show the actual circumstances of their birth. 
How was he to discover, what has escaped the notice of devout 
readers for eighteen centuries, including many scholars ancient and 
modern? It would have needed a method of study quite foreign 
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to the early second century, to have deduced from a minute 
comparison of the internal evidence with the data provided by 
Acts and the other Paulines, that we have here references not to 
any one situation, but to several, at intervals varying from a few 
weeks to some years. 

We have now reached the very crux of our argument, in so far 
as the Pauline authorship of these epistles can be said to stand 
or fall with the success or otherwise of the attempt to find a place 
for them within the lifetime of the Apostle. And we shall find 
that this ‘argumentum Achilleum . . . chronologicum ’, as Ginella 
called it (1865, p. 109) does indeed lay bare a vulnerable heel to 
the shafts of criticism. 

We shall see (pp. 115 ff.) that for every personal reference in the 
paragraphs with which we have just been dealing, there is at least 
one moment in Paul’s life as known to us from Acts and the 
other Paulines, which fits it like a glove. Some of these items 
simply corroborate what we knew already. Others add to our 
knowledge some extremely interesting detail which no ingenuity 
could ever have deduced from our other sources, but which, now 
that we have it, harmonizes admirably with all the rest of our 
information. 

Yet on the second imprisonment theory in either of its forms 
all this is mere coincidence—a somewhat lengthy and compli- 
cated string of accidents, but nothing more. Not one of these 
notes, it seems, refers to the occasion which suits it so perfectly ; 
but they one and all refer really to similar occasions which 
recurred during this alleged extension of Paul’s life—for all of 
which they are in turn the principal evidence, and, for a large 
and crucial part of it, the only evidence. That is to say, the 
judgement that they cannot be fitted into Paul’s earlier life is 
the only positive ground for asserting that Paul ever visited 
Nicopolis, Corinth, Troas, Miletus, or the shores of the Aegean, 
after he had once reached Rome. But that judgement is now 
shown to be erroneous. They can be fitted into the earlier life, 
provided only that we give up the vain and needless attempt to 
force them all into the same situation. 

That being so, what becomes of the inference drawn from this 
erroneous judgement? As an inference it falls to the ground. 

But it may still be maintained as an independent hypothesis ! 


hegre 
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We do not know, say its advocates, that Paul died at the end of 
the first Roman imprisonment.!. The onus of proof rests, they 
claim, on those who deny his release. This denial is itself ‘ mere 
hypothesis’ (so Zahn, Zinl. N. 7. i. 439). In the absence of 
positive proof that Paul did not, subsequently to his arrival in 
Rome, visit Macedonia, Corinth, Troas, Miletus, Crete, and 
Nicopolis, who shall forbid us to assume that he did, and so 
provide a new framework into which all these Personalia can then 
be fitted without further difficulty? Given these extra pages, 
blank pages, at the end of Paul’s life-story, why not write on 
them the required journeys, labours, and incidents? 

But before taking this step, let us at least see clearly what follows. 
In that case history must have repeated itself with a vengeance! 

1. On this new eastern journey also, Erastus remains for some 
reason at Corinth. Once again Paul visits Troas with Timothy 
and Trophimus as his companions. Once more he leaves Troas 
if not alone and on foot in summer, at least again in circumstances 
which make it natural for him to leave his heavy cloak and other 
impedimenta behind. Only now we must suppose that months, 
instead of weeks, elapse before he claims them again. Once more 
they touch at Miletus. 

2. Coming to more recent memories, in this imprisonment, 
as in the first, mischief has been made by Jews from Asia, led 
apparently by the same Jew from Asia. Alexander has been 
nursing his old grudge year in, year out, and not content with 
having used his influence with his fellow Jews at Ephesus and 
at Jerusalem to Paul’s detriment, has dogged his steps to Rome, 
and has been successful in pulling the strings not only of Jewish 
but of Roman justice,in the imperial city itself, and before the 
supreme tribunal. Not only Ananias, but Nero has lent an ear to 
this Jewish coppersmith, and become the tool of his spite. 

A second time Paul has had as his recent prison-companions 
Luke, Mark, Tychicus, Timothy, and Demas. Once again he 
has sent Tychicus to Ephesus. Mark, whose arrival the Colos- 
sians are told to expect, Col. iv. 10, and who has already dis- 


1 ‘It is true that the Pastoral Epistles imply a period of activity in Paul’s 
life of which we have no other evidence: but neither is there any evidence 
against it, our ignorance being here complete. Hort, Jud. Christianity, 


p. 130 f, 
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appeared from Paul’s company in Phil. is now recalled apparently 
from the same neighbourhood. And the epithet edypyaros which 
Paul applied in that first imprisonment to another renegade who 
had lived down his defection (Philem. 11), is now applied in this 
second imprisonment to Mark, not, as we think, shortly afterwards 
while the phrase (with its somewhat subtle association of ideas) 
was still fresh in his mind, but from three to five years later. 
Timothy who was to be sent away at the end of the first im- 
prisonment, now near the end of the second, is again at a distance, 
and just as Paul had then intended that Timothy should soon 
return with comforting tidings (Phil. ii. 18), so now we find him 
recalled to the Apostle’s side. Luke ‘the beloved physician’ 
(Col. iv. 14) is still faithful to the last. 

Nor is the parallel confined to the outward circumstances of 
the Apostle. It extends to the very changes in his frame of mind, 
his alternating moods of buoyant hopefulnessand dark forebodings 
(not for himself, but for the loyalty of his friends). The feeling 
of loneliness and isolation expressed in Phil. ii. 20 f, and the 
lack of any mention of the names of companions as still with him, 
has its counterpart here in the statements ‘only Luke is with me’, 
‘Demas has forsaken me’, &c. Once again Paul exults that 
while he is bound, the Word of God runs free. Once again, as 
the end draws near, Paul is conscious of a change for the worse 
in his situation; his once numerous band of comrades dwindles, 
and only one or two can be utterly trusted. The rest, those 
whom he has not sent away on missions, show signs of uneasiness 
and concern for their own safety, Phil. ii.-23, 2 Tim. iv. 9. 

In Phil. ii. 17 he sees his own life being poured out as a 
libation on the altar of sacrifice—either! as a sequel so certain, 
or a hypothesis so ‘vividly before his eyes’ as to seem a present 
fact, or else? as a process actually begun in the ‘drain of 
vitality’ resulting from the privations of his long imprisonment 
and the drawn out strain of suspense.—In either case it suggests 
a process whose final consummation is still in the future, and 
(should all go well, as it may, at his trial) in the indefinite 
future. He is ‘not yet’ made perfect, ‘ not yet’ within reach of 
the prize (ox dri 43n EXaBov, } Hn TeTeAclopat, iii. 12). 

But now he says #éy omévdouat, and this time it is clear that 


1 Lightfoot, ad loc. 2 C. H. Dodd in a letter to the present writer. 
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in his mind the process is as good as finished. The last drops 
of that red wine are being spilled. In the continuing metaphors 
we have one perfect tense after another. This really is the end. 
The die is cast. No ‘hypothesis’, but grim, glorious certainty. 
The issue no longer hangs in the balance. The long expected 
opportunity of opportunities has come,—is at the door (épéarnxer, 
cf. the émiorarae aigvidios in 1 Thess. v. 3). Then he was 
longing for the time to come when he should receive the 
summons to weigh anchor, and put out to sea on that last 
voyage, when he should see his Pilot face to face, Phil. i. 23 riv 
emtOvpiav Exev els 76 dvadicat Kai odv Xpior@ civat. Now the 
call has come, the anchor is weighed, and the moment of his 
departure has arrived—6 kaipos ris dvavoeds pou éedéatyxer. 
Then he was still running his unfinished race for the prize, with 
eyes set on the mark (Phil. iii. 11 ff., iv. 1), now the race is over, 
and all that remains is for an Umpire more just than Caesar to 
confer the crown of victory. In Col. i. 5 he had spoken of the 
hope stored up (dmoxetpévnv) in heaven, and now he knows that 
the reward of faithfulness is indeed stored up for him (daéxerrat). 

Now assuming that all this was really written by Paul shortly 
after he wrote Philippians, nothing would be more natural than 
this repetition of the figures which had then been foremost in his 
mind—with just the very difference which we find, that what 
was there a future possibility is now a present or accomplished 
fact. But on the second imprisonment theory we have to 
believe that Paul kept firmly fixed in his mind this whole series 
of figures, some of them very rare (we might say, unique), for 
several years on end, crowded years, of intense activity and of 
marked development both in outlook and vocabulary, and that 
his last word at the end of this second captivity was just a 
repetition of the same sentiments in the same words as he had 
used in his letter to the Philippians at the end of the first. It 
does not seem very likely. As Bacon says: ‘To the martyr also 
there sometimes comes an unexpected reprieve. Years after he 
may utter a second time his last farewells. But that which, 
under such circumstances, he will zo¢ do, is to return to his 
former leave-taking, and, with no reference to having used the 
figure before, borrow thence the phraseology for his parting 
legacy’ (WV. T. /, p. 134). 
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Some conservatives have inclined in recent years to minimize 
this impression of a close resemblance between the two captivities. 
According to Spitta (1893, p. 106), ‘the two imprisonments are 
in fact as unlike to one another as the epistle to the Philippians 
and 2 Timothy, and as like as one imprisonment generally is to 
another’. We confess our total inability to square this verdict 
with the facts just pointed out. The truth is rather that Paul’s 
second Roman imprisonment, if he ever had a second, must have 
been in an astounding number of details an exact duplicate of 
the first. 

This was recognized even by orthodox scholars in days when 
the admission was not known to be so dangerous as it is to the 
traditional opinion. ‘How remarkable it is’, exclaims good Paul 
Anton in the year 1727, commenting on 2 Tim. ii. 9, ‘that when 
Paul was brought to Rome for the first time. . . he was chained, 
but the Gospel was not chained (Acts xxviii. 16-31)... in 
this second imprisonment also, when he is again bound, ... he 
could again say here the same thing.’ It is indeed remarkable! 
And the resemblance goes, as we have seen, far beyond anything 
that he pointed out. One, two, half a dozen points of contact 
between the two imprisonments we might have accepted without 
a word. But as the number of them increases, the odds against 
the recurrence of them all increase also in something more than 
a geometrical progression. The total number of these points of 
contact is between thirty and forty. It is in fact hardly less than 
the entire series. It may be too much to say that such a thing 
is impossible. But it is, to say the least, wildly improbable. 

But even so, does it save us? On the contrary, this last 
desperate expedient proves on examination to be no way of 
escape from all our difficulties. It only leads us into yet further 
entanglements. ‘Only Luke’ is with the Apostle, yet ‘ Eubulus, 
Linus, Pudens, Claudia, and all the brethren’ send greetings. 
Paul is already being offered, and the time of his departure has 
arrived. Nothing remains for him but the crown of righteousness, 
Yet, with the light of that great Hereafter on his face, and its 
glory already dawning on his soul, he stops to pen a message to 
Timothy somewhere in the heart of Asia Minor, bidding him 
first make careful arrangements for the preservation of the 
genuine apostolic teaching from generation to generation. He 
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is to appoint as officers charged with this duty, faithful men who 
shall be capable of teaching others also (i. 2) ; he must take care 
that these are themselves thoroughly grounded in the Truth, 
warning them against certain doctrinal errors which will spread 
after Paul is gone, and preparing them to recognize and resist 
these when the time comes. After he has done all this, Timothy 
is to set off on his journey to Rome, pick up Mark, presumably 
at Colossae (Col. iv. 10), call at Troas for cloak, &c., and make 
haste to bring them all along before the winter. 

If we are to take that noble and impressive farewell seriously, 
he must have known that it was a physical impossibility for 
Timothy to carry out these commissions until too late. And if 
we are to take the commissions seriously, they compel us to 
suppose that in that farewell Paul exercised a mental reservation 
which would rob it of half its impressiveness and pathos. Paul 
could perfectly well have written both—Farewell (2 Tim. iv. 
5 ff.) and twofold Summons (iv. 9, 21)—but not at the same 
time, nor as parts of the same letter. 

Not even with the help of a second imprisonment, then,—not 
even if we assume, without a shred of evidence, that Paul returned 
from Rome to the Aegean,—do we get rid of the inner contradic- 
tions between one personal detail and another in 2 Timothy. 
Those contradictions are inherent in the supposition that these 
details were originally all of a piece and belong to one set of 
circumstances. But this supposition is vital to the second im- 
prisonment theory. 

That theory therefore, it would seem, must fall to the ground; 
and the possibility that Paul might have written every word of 
the Personalia, at different times and places, though not at any 
one time or place, is the heel of that Achilles, 


3. The Five Genuine Notes, their Several Dates, 
Birthplaces, and Occasions. 


(i) Titus iii, 12-15. Paul writes from Western Macedonia, 
several months after 2 Cor. x-xiii, and before 2 Cor. i-ix, 
bidding Titus, who is at Corinth, be ready to join him in Epirus. 

1 For an account of previous ‘Partition Theories’ see Moffatt, H. WV. 7. 


pp. 700 ff., J. V. 7., pp. 403 ff. 
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When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, give diligence to 
come unto me to Nicopolis: for there I have determined to winter. 
Set forward Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their journey diligently, 
that nothing be wanting unto them. And let our people also learn to 
maintain good works for necessary uses, that they be not unfruitful. . . . 

All that are with me salute thee. Salute them that love us in faith. 
Grace be with you all. 


Some months before Paul left Ephesus for the last time, he 


explained to the Corinthians? his intention to pay them an ex- 


tended visit, and possibly spend the winter among them, after 
first passing through Macedonia. Apparently they were expect- 
ing him to take Corinth first, on his way to Macedonia, and then 
again on his way to Jerusalem, But, gladly as he would have 
given them the double ‘benefit’ (2 Cor. i. 15), that plan would 
involve, in the first instance, a hasty visit (€v 7apéd@), which, at 
the present critical juncture (@pr:), he was anxious to avoid. 
Mear®vhile Timothy might be coming, with others, and if so, 
they must not let any one ‘despise’ him. Paul had done his 
utmost to persuade Apollos to join this company; but Apollos 
declined. He would come, however, on the next convenient 
opportunity. It was soon made only too clear that the disaffec- 
tion at Corinth was even more serious than Paul had realized. 
Certain persons had taken full advantage of their opportunities, 
while his back was turned, to disparage his work and undermine his 
influence. Much against his will, and to the detriment of urgent 
claims at Ephesus, he was forced to pay a flying visit to Corinth,? 
only to find that he might as well have spared himself the 
trouble. The time was too short, and the mischief had gone too 
far. His enemies had not struck without first making sure of 
support. Remarks like those quoted in 2 Cor. x. 10 left him 
nothing to say, and nothing to do but withdraw. Deeply 
humiliated, and in great distress of mind, he returned to Ephesus, 
and wrote the letter mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 4, 9, vii. 8. With 
the severity of injured love, it vindicated his good faith and 
authority. There are strong reasons for believing, with Moffatt 
(/.NV.7., pp. 116 ff) and many others, that this ‘intermediate 
letter’ is preserved in the last four chapters of our 2 Cor. The 


1 1 Cor. xvi. 6-12. 
2 ee eee , ~ , 
2 Cor. xii, 14, xiii. 1 f. (tplrov rotro) .. . ds Tapov TO Sevtepor. 


a 
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jubilant assurance of his restored confidence (vii. 16) could hardly 
ene pees. 2 one and the same letter, by such expres- 
rust as we find, e.g., in xii. 20 f. It was 

now the turn of Titus to try whether he could succeed, where 
Timothy and Paul himself had failed. Soon afterwards Paul 
area For the reason stated in z Cor. ii. 1, he took the 
g route, resolved to enter Corinth for the third time, 

as soon as he could do so happily,—i. e., on hearing from Titus 
of the success of his efforts,—but not before (u) ma&dLv ev Avr). 
He had some hope of finding Titus at Troas (2 Cor. ii. 12 f.); 
but this zealous friend had not yet had time to carry out his 
difficult task; so he missed that conditional appointment. Rest- 
less and distraught, Paul could not stay to take the opportunities 
opening up at Troas, but pushed on into Macedonia. There too 
he found no relief, but afflictions on every side, fightings without 
and forebodings within (vii. 5). This period of suspense must 
have lasted longer than is sometimes realized. For (a) in 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 Paul has boasted that Achaia had been ready with its 
collection ‘for a year past’ (dd mépvov). Achaia was certainly 
not ready when he wrote 1 Cor. xvi. 1 f. (4) He left Ephesus about 
Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8), and reached Jerusalem about Pente- 
cost in the following year (Acts xx. 16). That voyage took some 
seven weeks,! and was preceded by the three months in Greece 
(Acts xx. 3), during which he arrived at Corinth, finished the 
collection, and wrote his Epistle to the Romans (xv. 25 f.), and 
the note to Ephesus (Rom. xvi).2_ Allowing a month for the 
journey into Macedonia, we are left with at least six months 
during which his activities are summarized in Acts xx. 2. He 
made his way right across Macedonia, presumably by the Via 
Egnatia, pressing on that collection for the poor at Jerusalem, 
and proclaiming his gospel of divine comfort and immortal hope. 
At Dyrrachium we picture him looking out over the Adriatic 
towards where, beyond the western horizon, Rome beckoned. 
It was now only a step to Illyricum. Thus was realized his 
dream of 2 Cor. x. 15. While that faith, or fidelity, which had 


1 Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, pp. 289 ff. 
2 With greetings to Prisca and Aquila and the Church at their house, 3 ff. 


Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 19, and note (v) pp. 127, 134. On Rom. xvi. see Moffatt, 
IL.N.T. p. 136. 
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waned, was waxing again, he did in fact sow the good seed on 
virgin soil in ‘regions beyond’. That he did not then simply 
retrace his steps, is already suggested by the kdxAp (Rom. xv. 19) 
and this is confirmed, on our view, by the note before us, written 
about this time. How Titus kept this appointment, and was able 
to bring such good news as made up for many things, we read 
in 2 Cor. i-ix, written, perhaps at Nicopolis, under the great 
reaction of joy which followed his coming. We now learn that 


Apollos had found his convenient opportunity, and was at Corinth, - 


on his way to some destination which we have no means of 
defining more closely. If now, notwithstanding the kéxpixa 
(Titus iii. 12), Paul did after all spend part at least of that winter 
at Corinth, he would not this time be accused of having changed 
his mind too ‘lightly’ (2 Cor. i. 17). 

The diction of this note coincides with that of 1 Cor. xvi at 
too many points to leave room for doubt that it must have been 
written after no great interval. drav, réuwo, mpos oe, (buas), 7H, 
€dXOciy mpds pe, mapaxeiudoat, ArorAdAd, mpdmeprpor, iva, py, 
adomdfovTal oe (vuds),... 08 mdvres, domacat Tos pirovvTas 
(PrAez), 4) Xa pis pera wdvrov buey together make a series which 
can hardly be dismissed as merely accidental. See further, for 
éxed Rom. xvi. 24, -kéxpika I Cor. vii. 37, v. 3, ii. 2, orovddoov 
2 Cor. viii. 16 f. (orovd}v ... omovdatétepos of Titus), dvayKxaios 
1 Cor, xii. 22,2 Cor. ix. 5, xpelas 1 Cor, xii, 1, &c., Rom. xii. 
13, akapmos 1 Cor. xiv. 14. 


(ii) 2 Tim. iv. 13-15, 29, 21a, Paul writes from Macedonia, 
after the visit to Troas mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 12 f., bidding 
Timothy, who has returned to Ephesus, join him before winter. 


The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring when thou comest, 
and the books, especially the parchments. Alexander the coppersmith 
did me much evil: the Lord will:render to him according to his works ; 
of whom be thou ware also ; for he greatly withstood our words... . 

Erastus abode at Corinth; but Trophimus I left at Miletus sick. Do 
thy diligence to come before winter. 


Shortly before Paul left Ephesus, he sent Timothy and Erastus 
into Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). Erastus must have gone on to 
Corinth, where Paul found him, on his own arrival from Nicopolis, 


tl itt 
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holding a civic appointment such as fell to few Christians in 
those days, but not forgetful of his old friends at Ephesus 
(Rom. xvi. 23). 

In Acts xix. 23 ff., we read how Demetrius the silversmith 
gathered together the members of his own and allied guilds of 
metal-workers, and organized a protest against the interference 
with ‘our trade’. At this meeting Alexander is put forward by 
the Jews to explain that he and his friends have no sort of con- 
nexion with these Christians—quite the reverse! (dzrodoyeio Oat)— 
but is shouted down by the angry crowd, to whom Jews and 
Christians were all one. This incident was not likely to diminish 
the hostility of Alexander and his party towards Paul and his 
friends, and they seem to have lost no time in making further 
trouble. Paul now in a few words informs Timothy of what 
happened in his absence, and warns him against this dangerous 

~ man, who is sure to take any chance that offers of proving his zeal 
at the expense of any friend of Paul. 

Not that Alexander would have confessed to any feeling so 
personal as a grudge. With the cold inhumanity of his kind, he 
would have protested that his action was dictated solely by 
‘principle’, and was not directed against Paul and Timothy as 
men, but against their pernicious teaching (verse 15 Alay ydp 
avréoTn Tois HueTEpois Adyous). Any suffering inflicted on the 
misguided individuals who were responsible for that teaching was 
of course not his fault. Heonly did his duty. Paul understands 
this perfectly. Was not he too once self-betrayed by the same 
sophistry ? But he has learned to believe in a Justice which will 
not be deterred, by any protestations of lofty motive, from visiting 
on evil deeds their appropriate punishment. To that unerring 
justice he leaves this typical bigot, and meanwhile bids Timothy 
be on his guard. 

The only occasion on which Paul is actually recorded to have 
been at Miletus, was on the journey to Jerusalem. If it were 
necessary on that account to assume that he had never been there 
before, and that it was then that Trophimus fell ill, then verse 20, 
21a must have been written at Patara, where Paul changed ships 
(Acts xxi. 1), and his last port of call on the Asiatic mainland. 
This would leave just time for Trophimus to recover and join the 
Apostle before, or soon after, his arrival in Jerusalem Acts xxi. 29). 
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For Luke tells us that Paul spent seven days at Tyre, one at 
Ptolemais, and several (mAefouvs) at Caesarea, not to mention 
the seven days at Jerusalem, during which, at the latest, Trophimus 
must have arrived. This fragment, 20, 21a, would thus stand 
alone, unless verses 12, 13 belonged to the same note. After the 
seven days at Troas (Acts xx. 4 ff.), Luke and others go round 
by sea, while Paul crosses by road to join them at Assos. 
Timothy, like Trophimus, was of the party that sailed to Troas ; 
but he is not named after this in Acts. Erastus stayed at _ 
Corinth, as Timothy must have known. It is possible, though 
not quite likely, that Paul forgot to send his cloak &c., in the 
ship. 

But it seems much more probable that he left that heavy 
winter-garment behind when setting out from Troas about mid- 
summer, the previous year, and that he sent for it from North- 
west Macedon about the same time as his note (1) to Titus, when 
thoughts of the coming winter were, as we know, in his mind. 

It is generally assumed that Paul sailed from Ephesus to Troas. 
But this is not stated in our sources, and is less likely than it 
seems at first sight. For, a year later, anxious as he was to see 
his friends at Ephesus once more, he decided (kexpixe:, Acts xx. 
16 f.) against putting in there, on the ground that, if he was to 
reach Jerusalem by Pentecost, he must not waste precious time 
(xpovorpiBjoa.). Instead, he sent for the Ephesian elders to meet 
him at Miletus. This meant for them a journey of about 35 miles 
each way, by the shortest route, and for him a corresponding 
delay. It certainly would seem a curious method of saving 
time,’ but for a fact which is sometimes overlooked in this con- 
nexion. The port of Ephesus was always subject to one great 
natural drawback, which in the end proved its ruin. The channel 
between it and the sea was liable to become choked with silt 
brought down by the river Cayster.2. In Strabo’s time (xiv. 24. 
p- 641) a breakwater, built in the reign of Attalus II, had 
aggravated this tendency. The resulting obstruction of traffic 
must have been almost at its worst when Paul sailed for Syria. 
For it was only a few years later (A.D. 61-62) that Soranus, the 
energetic proconsul of Asia, cleared the channel and opened the 


‘ Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, p. 295. * Ramsay, in D. BZ. i. p. 721 £. 
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harbour.!| This explains Paul’s choice of Miletus as the most 
convenient—or least inconvenient—port for communication with 
Ephesus from the sea, and makes it highly probable that, on 
leaving Ephesus, eleven months earlier, he went first to Miletus, 
taking with him the Ephesian Trophimus. Down to the last 
moment he was hoping for some messenger (?Erastus) to arrive 
with good news from Corinth. In that case he would gladly 
have crossed the Aegean forthwith. But it was not to be. In 
this instance ‘no news’ was ‘bad news’. With a heavy heart he 
left Trophimus to recover from his illness, and sailed to Troas. 
In the meanwhile Timothy will have returned to Ephesus. He 
was again in Paul’s company when 2 Cor. i-ix was written (i. 1), 
and must therefore have received some message calling him to 
the Apostle’s side. That message, if we are not mistaken, is now 
before us. Thus we may reasonably suppose that Paul got his 
warm cloak before that winter, and that, in writing 2 Cor. i-ix 
and Rom., he was able to use those very books and parchments 
which had lain for some few weeks at the house of Carpus. If 
the brief lines referring to Erastus and Trophimus were added 
as a postscript, either on the verso, or otherwise distinct from the 
rest of the note, this would explain their separation from it, and 
their insertion, with similar fragments, at the end of 2 Timothy. 

The following words are shared with Titus iii. 12 ff., 2 Cor. i-ix, 
and Rom., the nearest epistles in time, if our reconstruction be 
correct,—o7ovdacor ed Oeiy (Titus iii. 12), rpd xetpavos (cf. Titus 
iii, 12 mapayeipdoat), tpuérepos (cf. Titus iii. 14, Rom. xv. 4), 
péva, aobevéw, Epxopat, TOAAG, Kaka, all passim, Tots (Hp.) Adyors cf. 
Rom. iii. 4, 2 Cor. i. 18, évdefkvupar Rom. ii. 15, 2 Cor. viii. 24, 
Alay (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 12 bepAtav) droddécet xTr. quoted 
Rom. ii. 6, puAdoow Rom. ix. 19, &c., dvOlornpt Rom. ix. 19, &c. 

(iii) 2 Tim. iv. 16-18a (?18b). Paul writes from Caesarea, 
soon after his arrival under escort from Jerusalem: 


At my first defence no one took my part, but all forsook me: may 
it not be laid to their account. But the Lord stood by me, and 
strengthened me; that through me the message might be fully pro- 
claimed, and that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was delivered out 


1 Tacitus, Am. xvi. 23 ‘portui Ephesiorum aperiendo curam insumpserat ’. 
See Furneaux’s note, ad loc., and Waddington, Fastes des prov. asiat. 
pp. 134-40, on the date of this proconsulate. 
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of the mouth of the lion. The Lord will deliver me from every evil 
work, and will save me unto his heavenly kingdom: (? to whom &c.). 


The ‘first defence’ refers to no Roman prima actio,—this was 
all still in the future—but simply to the events described in Acts 
xxii. 1 ff. (dxovoaré jou ris mpds duds vuvi dwodoylas). Luke’s 
story entirely, if tacitly, bears out Paul’s present statement, that 
of the brethren at Jerusalem none stood up for him on this 
occasion. At the second defence (xxiii. r) they apparently had 
no opportunity of doing so, even if they had wished or dared | 
(xxii. 30). But, as Luke too tells us, the Lord stood by him in 
this time of peril, and assured him that his work on earth was not 
yet done. He need have no doubt that he will yet win through 
to the goal of his race, and the crowning opportunity to preach 
his gospel, at Rome (xxiii. 11 émicrads avT@ 6 Kiptos eie xrA.). 

Verse 14 f., the reference to Alexander, might possibly belong 
to this note. For when Paul arrived at Jerusalem he was soon 
attacked by ‘Jews from Asia’ (Acts xxi. 27), Even without 
Paul’s help we might perhaps have thought we could guess from 
what town in Asia this party hailed, and the name and trade of 
their leader ! 

If verse 18 belongs to this note, then Acts xxiii. 12 sq., the 
futile vow of the forty Jews, was a case in point of the sort of 
‘evil work’ through which Paul was brought safely in fulfilment 
of his destiny. But as the deliverance which he there expects, 
is to set him ‘in the heavenly kingdom’, it may be better possibly 
to include that verse in the letter written more than four years 
after this, on the eve of his martyrdom. See (v) pp. 126 ff. 

Paul may perhaps have written tAnp67 here, and in verse 5; 
as in Rom, viii. 4, not wAnpogop76y, which in his epistles bears 
a different meaning (Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 5, Col. iv. 12), 

The language of this note, like the situation, is much nearer to 
Romans than to any other epistle. We find d@mroXoyfa 2 Cor. vii. 
II, amodoyéopat Rom. ii. 15, €yxatadelrw ix. 29, roylfomat 
iv. 3, 22, mapéorn xvi. 2, evduvapdw iv. 20, di euod xv. 18, 
TO KYpuypa Xvi. 25, va wAnpwOH viii. 4, cf. xv. 19, dkovcwo.y x. 
14, mdvTa Ta EOvy xvi. 26, EpticOny xv. 31 (iva pucbd amd Tov 
ameOovvtev ev TH Iovdaia ... ’Iepovoadyu), ordpa iii. 14, &c. 

(iv) 2 Tim, iv. 9-12,22b. Timothy is recalled to Rome, c. A. D. 
62. 
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Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: for Demas forsook me, 
having loved this present world, and went to Thessalonica ; Crescens 
to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, 
and bring him with thee: for he is useful to me for ministering. But 
Tychicus I sent to Ephesus. .. . Grace be with you. 


Timothy has presumably been to Philippi, as promised in Phil. 
ii. 19, 23, but instead of returning at once, has taken first the 
opportunity to visit his old home at Lystra. He now learns that 
his presence in Rome is urgently needed. Of all the little devoted 
band who were with the Apostle when he wrote Eph—Col.—Philem., 
Luke ‘the beloved physician’ alone remains. The rest are 
scattered. Demas (Philem. 24, Col. iv. 14) has broken down 
under the strain of imminent danger, and has gone to Thessa- 
lonica, the home of Aristarchus (Acts xx. 4). Mark, we gather, 
is at some place known to Timothy, through which Timothy 
would pass on his return journey. He must therefore have been 
sent thither during the interval between the dispatch of Col.— 
Philem. and Timothy’s own departure from Rome. Now in Col. 
iv. 10 Paul mentions the fact that the Colossians were at that 
time already prepared for Mark to arrive in the near future. He 
confirms this expectation, and bespeaks for the nephew of Barnabas 
a kindly reception. There is no need then to look any farther 
for the place at which Timothy was to ‘pick up Mark’ on his 
way to Rome. Like Onesimus, Mark has lived down his former 
defection (Acts xiii. 13, xv. 37 ff.), and having been once &ypyaros, 
is now edypnotos... iva pot daxovs ev Tots dec pots Tov-evayyedtov 
(Philem. 11 f.). Titus, of whom we last heard as having been 
summoned to Nicopolis (Titus iii. 12 f.), has evidently been across 
the Adriatic to visit Paul, and has now returned to continue his 
labours on the same coast (cf. p. 117 f.).!. We know, and so did 
Timothy (Col. i. 1), that Tychicus was sent to Ephesus (Col. iv. 7, 
Eph. vi. 21). He is now reminded of this fact in order to complete 
the enumeration of Paul’s recent companions, and so to illustrate 
the Apostle’s loneliness and need for the fellowship and ministra- 
tions of the few on whose loyalty to the last he can still rely. 


1 Cf, Tacitus, Av. ii. 53 ‘honorem (consulatus) Germanicus iniit apud 
urbem Achaiae Nicopolim, quo venerat per Illyricam oram, viso fratre Druso 
in Dalmatia agente’ (W. J. Woodhouse, s. v. ‘Dalmatia’ in Zc. Lzd.). 
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There remain only Epaphras, Jesus Justus, and Aristarchus 
(Philem. 23 f., Col. iv. 10-13) to be accounted for. We have Paul’s 
word for the intense anxiety which the first of these had been 
feeling as to the welfare of his own converts at Colossae, Laodicea, 
and Hierapolis, and in view of the complete confidence expressed 
by the Apostle in all three, it is difficult to believe that they were 
any of them with him when he wrote Phil. ii. 20 f. There is 
thus no need for us to fall back on the possible, though hardly 
probable, identity of Epaphras with the Epaphroditus who was . 
sent to Philippi (ii. 25 f.), nor on the suggestion that the name of 
Aristarchus may have been omitted by some accident from the end 
of the present note. Asit stands, this note in no way contradicts 
our previous information, but at various points confirms it, and at 
others supplements it with new and altogether convincing details. 

The diction of this note like the next, but unlike the first 
three, shows clear and special points of contact with the epistles 
of the Roman imprisonment. For omrovdacov cf. Eph. iv. 3, for 
Taxéws Phil. ii. 19 (of Timothy), @yamdéw Eph. vi. 6, &c., Col. iii. 12, 
&c., r. viv aiéva Eph. i. 21, ii, 2 (ev 7. aleve TovT@), avadkapBava 
Eph. vi. 13, 16, wévos Col. iv. 11, Phil. iv. 15, and especially 
expnaotos eis Staxoviay Philem. 11 ff. (evypnoros... va por 
dtaxovyj), Col. iv. 17, Eph. iv. 12, and finally the benediction 
) xdpis pe?’ Suey = Col. iv. 18. 

This message reached Timothy too late. Soon after its 
dispatch, Paul made his final appearance before the Roman 
tribunal, and was condemned by an unjust judge to die. On the 
eve of his martyrdom, or perhaps on the very day, he wrote,— 

(v) his noble last letter and farewell to Timothy, in which he 
assures him of his complete confidence, bids him carry through 
to the end his task, as he, Paul, has now done; and so breaks to 
him the news that they two will not meet in this world again. 
The references to Paul’s early sufferings and persecutions ‘at 
Antioch, at Iconium, and at Lystra’, recall memories which will 
have been renewed by Timothy's recent visit to those familiar 
scenes. Hurrying back, as we may be sure the real Timothy 
would, on receipt of the summons (iv), and picking up Mark at 
Colossae, as instructed, he was met at Ephesus by this last message, 
which cancelled its predecessor, filled his heart with sorrow, and 
his eyes once more with tears, and gave him that commission, 
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to the fulfilment of which the rest of his own life was de- 
voted, 

Our 2 Tim. consists of this last letter edited and brought up to 
date by the auctor ad Timotheum, for the benefit of the less 
heroic Timothys of his own day, with the three earlier notes (ii, 
iii, and iv) tacked on at the end—perhaps under the genuine 
impression that they were postscripts to (v)—a mistake for which 
he, if it was he, need not be blamed, seeing that (1) it has been 
shared for eighteen centuries by Christian readers, who have seen 
no incongruity between these Personalia and thé situation en- 
visaged in the bulk of the letter, (2) there were no explanatory 
notes on the documents before him, (3) his mistake, made in good 
faith, has led at least to the preservation of these priceless 
relics. 

In attempting to reconstruct this Farewell Letter, we are 
obviously confronted with still greater difficulties, and must 
proceed with the added caution and reserve which they demand. 
For our task is no longer, as in the previous notes, confined to 
the comparatively simple business of separating one genuine 
fragment from another, and assigning each to its appropriate set 
of circumstances, The situation here is clear enough. But we 
have now to disentangle the words and sentences of an original 
letter from additions and amplifications made by one who had 
prepared himself for his task by prolonged study of the Apostle’s 
writings, That the letter before us consists of these diverse 
elements we are convinced, for the reasons already stated. But it 
would be idle to pretend that we can feel at all points the same 
confidence, that we do at certain points, of our ability to draw 
with precision the line between the real Paul and his editor. 

_ We have, for instance, not the slightest hesitation in believing 

the Onesiphorus paragraph (i. 16-18), and the glorious climax 
(iv. 6-8), to be as certainly the utterance of Paul himself as 
anything that has come down to us under his name. And we 
are equally confident that he never wrote, nor dictated, nor 
authorized, nor conceived, such a passage as if. 23—iii. 9 (see Text, 
Appendix IV). A good deal of chapter i seems to be clearly a 
cento of phrases culled from the ten Paulines. But we must 
frankly admit our inability to feel quite the same assurance, when 
it comes to deciding: 
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(2) How much, if any, of the introductory greeting i. 1 f. was. 


written by Paul on this occasion. That he had previously used 
every word of it, is obvious, especially if we may adopt the 
marginal reading of W. H. (xuplov "Inco Xpiorod). He calls 
Timothy his beloved child in 1 Cor. iv. 17, but in Philem. refers to 
his comrade of so many years as ‘the brother’. At this moment 
of tender parting he might perhaps have reverted to the old 
affectionate description. We find kar’ émayyediay Gal. iii. 29 
(cf. Acts xiii. 23), but never before in the present sort of 
connexion. — 

(6) The reference to Lois and Eunice (i. 5) might easily have 
been derived from contemporary traditions. Yet the language 
of this verse is free from phrases which could be traced to our 
genuine Paulines (unless we except yapds 7AnpwO6, cf. Phil. ii. 2 
TAnpdécaré pov T. xapdv). The only non-Pauline words are pappn, 
which presents no difficulty, and daéprnots (elsewhere in the 
N. T. only in 2 Peter, twice). We have omitted the verse mainly 
because we can find no satisfactory way of connecting it with the 
certainly genuine paragraphs. 

(c) Other verses which come near the border-line are ii. 1, 
iv. 2b. 

PAUL'S LAST LETTER 


The Lord grant mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus: for he oft 
refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain; but, when he was in 
Rome, he sought me diligently, and found me (the Lord grant unto him 
to find mercy of the Lord in that day); and in how many things he 
ministered at Ephesus, thou knowest very well. 

But thou didst follow my teaching, conduct, purpose, faith, long- 


suffering, love, patience, persecutions, sufferings ; what things befell me 


at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what persecutions I endured: and 
out of them all the Lord delivered me. 

I charge thee in the sight of God, and of Christ Jesus, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom ; 
preach the word ; be instant in season, out of season... 

Do the work of an evangelist, fulfil thy ministry. 

For I am already being offered, and the time of my departure is come. 
I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day: and 


+ enrhinies cob 
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not only to me, but also to all them that have loved his appearing... 
to whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the house of Onesiphorus. .. . Eubulus 
saluteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren. 
The Lord Jesus be with thy spirit. 


Written at Rome ¢. A. D. 62, on the eve of Paul’s martyrdom, to 
meet Timothy at Ephesus on his way back from Lystra. 
The letter falls into four parts: 


I, Onesiphorus and his labour of love, i. 16-18. 


II, Timothy’s own comradeship over a longer period. 
~ Divine protection in past perils, iii. 10 f. 


III. A last charge laid on Timothy to carry on the great 
work, and finish his task, as Paul has finished his, 
iv. I, 2a, 5b. 


IV. The sure reward of faithful service, iv. 6-8. Doxology, 
last greetings, and benediction, iv. 18b, 1g 21b, 22a. 


I, 


The letter begins with a grateful reference to services rendered, 
in Timothy’s absence, by a friend from Ephesus, who had made 
it his business to seek out the prisoner of Tigellinus (Tac. Aun. 
xv. 51. 5)—not the easiest task in the world, nor the safest—and 
had found him in that closer confinement, to which he must 
have been transferred during or before his trial, from the hired 
lodging of Acts xxviii. 30. 

There is a great story behind Paul’s brief but suggestive 
record of that search through Rome. We seem to catch glimpses 
of one purposeful face in a drifting crowd, and follow with 
quickening interest this stranger from far coasts of the Aegean, 
as he threads the maze of unfamiliar streets, knocking at many 
doors, following up every clue, warned of the risks he is taking 
but not to be turned from his quest ; till in some obscure prison- 
house a known voice greets him, and he discovers Paul chained 
to a Roman soldier. 

Having once found the way, Onesiphorus is not content with 
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a single visit, but true to his name, proves unwearied in his 
ministrations. Others have flinched from the menace and 
ignominy of that chain: but this visitor counts it the supreme 
privilege of his life to share with such a criminal the reproach of 
the Cross. One series of turnings in the vast labyrinth he comes 
to know as if it were his own Ephesus. 

We can partly divine what these visits must have meant to 


one whose bodily powers, spent and broken by much privation, | 


were in urgent need of such material comforts as Onesiphorus 
would not fail to bring. Still more as tokens of that love which 
‘never faileth’, must they have refreshed a spirit jaded by 
suspense, disappointed and saddened by recent experience of 
cynical injustice and of craven disloyalty. 

For in those days his Roman citizenship had proved to be 
a worthless thing, and Roman justice a mockery. Once, when 
he was on his trial at Jerusalem, leading members of the Church 
there had not lifted a finger to help him. He had borne them no 
grudge for that.1 Now members of the Church at Rome, where 
he lay in graver peril, had been active in making of the very 
gospel a tool to injure his case. In that he had contrived to 
find reason for rejoicing. But that was not all, nor the worst. 
Some on whom he had thought he could rely to the uttermost, 
had failed him in these last critical days. Alarmed by ominous 
signs of coming storm, they had fled to a safe distance, proving 
only too conclusively that in their minds, after all, their own 
interests came first, and ‘the things of Jesus Christ’ second. So 
Paul was left almost if not quite alone.* For he had felt it right 
to send some others, besides Timothy, on errands of vital 


importance, setting the requirements of the kingdom, as ever, - 


before his own necessities (e. g.“Mark, Col. iv. 11, and Epaphro- 
ditus, Phil. ii. 25). Lonely and tired and ill, he would not have 
been human if these desertions had not cut him to the quick. Yet 
of all this he now says not a word, but only speaks with 
passionate gratitude of the relief brought by this faithful friend. 
But Onesiphorus has paid his last visit. Paul does not say 
what has become of him. For others’ sakes, as well as his own, 
the prisoner must be careful what he writes. Some things must 


Fp. 20 1 * Phil. i. 16,18. 5 2 Tim. iv. 10; Phil. ii, 20 f,, p, 123. 
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always be left for a trusty messenger to tell by word of mouth.! 
That he had taken many and great risks for Paul, and for the 
work of Christ, is certain. . He who so risks his life, has given it, 
whether or not he receive it again. The impression conveyed 
to most readers is that Onesiphorus had ventured into this 
dangerous quarter once too often, and paid, or was likely to pay, 
the penalty with his life. . 

Paul’s prayer for him is that in the Hereafter he may be repaid 
in his own coin by One, whose promise stands, ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy’. As he had persevered 
till he found Paul in this dark cell, so in that bright Day when 
he reaches the goal of his life’s quest, may he find a still truer 
Friend, and better welcome, awaiting him There. Meanwhile in 
one household at Ephesus they will be needing that same mercy 
to comfort them, when they hear the news that will accompany 
this letter. He prays that they may find it; and sends them 
such an account of those last weeks at Rome, as would at least 
mingle a just pride with their sorrow. So he discharges this 
debt of gratitude as best he can—pays an immortal tribute to 
the memory of his friend, rescues his name from oblivion, and 
links it for ever with his own, as one of those who held not their 
lives of any account, so that they might accomplish the ministry 
which they received from the Lord Jesus (Acts xx. 24). 

That Onesiphorus should have proved himself worthy of such 
a tribute would be no surprise to those who had known the man 
long and well enough to recognize his real character. It was 
like him, they would say, recalling one instance after another of 
his thoughtful self-effacing ministry. There was one time in 
particular, five to seven years earlier, when he and Paul and 
Timothy were all in Ephesus together. Doubtless Timothy had 
every reason to realize then, and to remember now, how well 
this true disciple had learned the lesson taught in those ‘words 
of the Lord Jesus ’—‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive’ 
(Acts xx. 35). 

A comparison of this passage with that in which Paul tells the 
Philippians (ii. 25 ff.) of similar services rendered, and risks taken, 
by Epaphroditus, leaves no room for doubt that he who wrote 


1 Col. iv. 7, Eph. vi. 21 f., Phil. ii. 23. 
2395 K 
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the one, wrote also the other, and after no long interval, Each 
helps us to understand how it was, that so many were willing to 
put their lives in jeopardy for his sake. 


If. 


But Paul was not one to keep all his gratitude for the dead, 
and forget what he owed to the living friend, whose services and 
comradeship reached back over a still longer period. 

For himself the thought of what is coming has no terrors. 
For Love and Faith have transfigured Death, and banished Fear. 
But he realizes none the less what the news of his death must 
mean to Timothy. With infinite care and delicacy he chooses 
his words to break the shock of those tidings, and comfort the 
sad heart of his friend. First he will rob inevitable grief at least 
of its sting, by meeting beforehand all bitter thoughts of vain 
regret or needless self-reproach, that Timothy was not in his 
place by Paul’s side at the last. He will set What-has-been to 
silence What-might-have-been. Then he will show him the 
brighter side of this sorrow. 

Nothing that any one else may have done, and nothing that 
has happened, or can happen now, will ever be able to eclipse 
the unwavering devotion of this man after Paul’s own heart, 
this kindred spirit (é0éyuyor, Phil. ii. 20), who has followed like 
his faithful shadow over more miles than either of them could 
count. Long before ever they set foot in Ephesus as heralds of 
the Gospel, Timothy had responded with youthful enthusiasm 
to Paul’s invitation, and had left all, to join him on what was 
then already a perilous mission. He knows, none better, what 
happened to Paul before that, at Antioch, at Iconium, and at 
Lystra. No need to write out the much longer list of places 
where they two together have since then carried their lives in 
their hands, as they flung in the face of an unbelieving world the 
eternal challenge of the Cross. Uphill and down, through storm 
and sunshine, leaving the old home very far behind, they have 
tramped side by side, learning to know and understand each 
other, as only they can, who have seen one another in many 
different lights and changing moods, and under very varied 
circumstances. In the fierce furnace of tribulation, and in the 
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crucible of pain, they have proved each the other’s fidelity, and 
have found it pure gold. 

It does not seem too much to say that Timothy must indeed 
have ‘followed’ Paul’s teaching, alike in its detail and in its 
large outlines, as no other ever did or ever will. For when Paul 
was writing his early letters to the Thessalonians, as in his varied 
correspondence with the Corinthian Church, Timothy was there 
by his side. When he dictated his masterpiece to the Romans, 
Timothy was there, while Tertius wrote, More recently in 
Rome, as he wove the rich many-coloured fabric of those 
charges to the churches of Asia, or revealed in the note to 
Philemon more of the real Paul than any but an intimate might 
see ; and last of all, only a little while ago, when he opened his 
inmost heart to those loyal friends at Philippi, Timothy was 
there—not as an absolutely silent and impassive bystander, but 
venturing perhaps now and then to offer a suggestion. In each 
of these, except the circular which we know as Ephesians, he is 
named either as a trusted colleague? or as joint-sender along with 
Paul; and this can hardly have been a mere idle compliment. 

He knew therefore the actual circumstances under which each 
of these immortal letters was written. He could recall the very 
look, tone, and gesture with which many of those thoughts were 
first uttered, that have changed so many lives. There would be 
other letters too, doubtless, known to Timothy, but lost to us 
(e. g. to the Laodiceans, Col. iv. 16). 

He has had unique opportunities of following not only the written, 
but also the spoken words of the Apostle—sermons on great 
occasions, discourses in school and synagogue, fierce debates, con- 
versations in street or market or upperroom—personal applications 
of one divine remedy to the infinite variety of human need. 

Meanwhile his youth has hardened into manhood, and the 
disciple (or Chela, as they might say in India), has become the 
honoured and trusted comrade, and the ‘son’, ‘the brother’ 
(Philem. 1, cf, 1 Cor. iv. 17). Sharing the vision of a Kingdom, 
they have shared also the travail which makes that Kingdom 
come, They have learned to be silent together without 
embarrassment, or speak without reserve, as men may, who 


1 5 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 1of., Rom. xvi. 21. 
K 2 
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have passed through deep waters together. And this old fisher 
of men might have repeated what that other old fisherman, in 
Theocritus, says to his mate, as they lie in their hut by the sea, 
wakeful through the long, dark hour before dawn: 

ds kai trav dypav Tavelpara mdévra pepi¢ev. 

So-it has come to pass that Timothy has been initiated into 
the inner secrets of Paul’s mind, has marked the drift of his 
great arguments and the connexion between diverse elements 
in his teaching—has entered into his aims and ideals, his hopes 
and fears, his dreams and disappointments, and shared with him 
the ventures of that faith which stakes all on the present power, 
and final victory, of ‘things not seen’. He has come very near 
to the great heart of Paul, has caught the glow of its passion, 
felt the throb of its desire, and marvelled at the inexhaustible 
reserves of its calm fortitude. 

He knows too, as hardly another, what it has all cost— 
amid what difficulties, in what sheer physical weakness, weari- 
ness, and pain, and in the teeth of what relentless: opposition, 
open and underhand, Paul has carried out his life-purpose through 
the years. It was a hunted man, with a price set on his head, 
as well as a sick man, tortured and hampered by some incurable 
complaint, who built up that mighty edifice, to withstand the 
shocks of time, and become one of the permanent factors shaping 
the thoughts and moulding the destinies of men. Yes, Timothy 
knows, though he cannot understand, the hatred which has dogged 
the steps of his friend—by what awful vows men with pious phrases 
on their lips have bound themselves to kill him—and by how very 
little they have failed. But one thing more he knows, that hitherto 
the Unseen Deliverer has brought him safely through all. 

Therefore he has the right to share Paul's confidence that 
in this direst assault of evil powers the same Divine Helper will 
stand by him to the end. Not that Paul has any illusions, or is 
blind to the desperate nature, humanly speaking, of his present 
situation. When he wrote to the Philippians, there still seemed 
quite a good hope of his being set free to revisit his churches, 
and continue his work on earth. But now that is all over, and 
there is not the remotest chance of his escaping alive from thé 


* Idyll xxi. 31: ‘Be partner of my dreams, as of my fishing ’,—A. C. Benson, 
Upton Letters, p.282. 
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hands of his enemies. From Caesar’s verdict there ig in this 
world no further appeal. 

Yet even so he is safe! Through this most perilous pass the 
Lord will be his Helper; and the same Hand which long ago 
rescued him from ‘ wild beasts at Ephesus’, and from ‘the lion’s 
mouth’ at Jerusalem, will bring him unharmed through the 
very jaws of death, and set him in the heavenly kingdom.!' And 
now in this sublime confidence, which finds its climax in the 
doxology, iv. 18,— 


if. 


The Apostle lays on Timothy the last solemn charge, in the 
witnessing presence of mighty Invisible Powers, binding him to 
his duty by vows more strait than ever Arthur laid upon his 
knights. Come what may, he is.to herald the Word. Let his 
message ring out inevitable as the Day of Judgement, and his 
preaching catch from his theme some of its tremendous urgency. 
Keep close at the appointed task (émiorn 61), as one whose Task- 
master is close at hand (e€péornxev, cf. 1 Thess. v. 2f. émioraraz). 
This he must do, not waiting for the convenient season, like 
some excellent persons and brilliant preachers (1 Cor. xvi. 12 
érav evKatpyon), but sowing the good seed in all weathers and 
beside all waters. ‘In season’, yes, watching always for the best 
opportunity, missing no heaven-sent chance, buying up the right 
moment, though it cost all he has. But also, ‘out of season’— 
daring the apparently hopeless venture, holding on when all 
seems lost, preaching to deaf ears, knocking still at fast-bolted 
doors, finding in opposition and peril only an added incentive to 
go forward (1 Cor. xvi. 8 f.). Timothy is to do the work, not of 
an ecclesiastic (honourable and necessary as later experience 
may prove such service to be), but of an evangelist. His to take 
up the torch and wave it; to carry the light of a great Hope 
into the dark places of sorrow, sin, and despair; and so labour- 
ing, to fill up his cup of human service. 


LN: 


For Paul’s own cup is full to the brim, nay, is already being 
poured out (see p.'112 f.).’ At last he has received the summons'so 


1 p,121f. In any case, Paul was of this mind to the last. 
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long and eagerly awaited. For him the midnight is past. He 
stands watching the day break. His hour of destiny has come. 
The anchor is weighed, the vessel ready. A wind from heaven 
is filling her sails. And the voyager is ready too. It is high 
time for him to put out to sea. There will be no shipwreck 
this time! 

' So in Paul’s spirit broods the deep content of one who has 
played his part like a man in the great game of life. He has run 
his race. He has kept the faith, not like some zealous custodian 
of traditions received, at second-hand, from a mightier Past, but 
as.a pioneer guards the gate of a land he helped to discover; as 
a seeker stands for the Truth revealed to his eyes by no mortal’s 
showing, but by a light from heaven. 

All that remains for him now is to go and receive the victor’s 
crown, laid up in store for him in some safe treasure-house of the 
great Unseen. This a Judge more just than Caesar will give 
him on that Day whose promised coming is the refrain of Paul’s 
triumph-song. But not Paul only—there would be no joy for 
him in any reward, which he could not look forward to sharing 
with others—all who have loved the Lord’s appearing, shall have 
their part in the glory of that marvellous dawn. 

That is all. There is indeed nothing more to be said. A last 
greeting to Paul’s chief friends at Ephesus, Prisca and Aquila, 
who risked their lives for him long ago (Rom. xvi. 3 f.), and would 
do it again, if occasion offered; and the family of Onesiphorus. 
Then greetings to Timothy from four members of the Roman 
Church by name, and from the brethren generally. The letter 
closes with the simple benediction. 

Of this last message Bengel’s golden phrase tells the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth: 

‘Testamentum Pauli et cygnea cantio est haec epistula’.} 


To these five notes the oracular remark of Erasmus may be 
applied, without a trace of that irony which seems to lurk in 
the words, as often as they are quoted with reference to these 
epistles as a whole: 


‘Non est cuiusvis Paulinum effingere pectus, 2 


* ‘This letter is Paul’s testament and swan-song.’ 
* Not every one can feign the heart of Paul,’ 
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There is a saying attributed to Averrhoes, the Arab philo- 
sopher : 

‘Bonum est cribrare modium sabuli ut quis inveniat unam 
margaritam ’.} 

It has been necessary for us to sift many bushels of the dryest 
sand that ever drifted—collecting Particles, Prepositions, Hapar 
Legomena, passing these through index after index as through 
a sieve—calculating percentages, poring over diagrams, and. 
striving to wrest from arid pages of statistics their lost secret. 
Now at the end, if our argument holds, we find not one pearl 
only, but a cluster of five, and see them restored, each to its 
own place on the shining thread of Paul’s life-story. 


1 ‘Tt is good tosift a measure of sand, and find one pearl.’—E. C. Gardner, 
Dante’s Ten Heavens, p. 3. 
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EPILOGUE 


It only remains to indicate very briefly some of the more im- 
portant results for New Testament study and Church History 
which would follow, in the event of the conclusions drawn in this 
essay being confirmed by the verdict of scholarship. 

1. In the first place, the non-Pauline elements would no 
longer form the basis of what would in that case be recognized 
as mistaken conceptions of the personal development of the 
Apostle, and of the general development of the Church during 
his lifetime. But these elements would remain as an important 
factor in the materials for a historic reconstruction of actual 
developments in Christian ideals, doctrine, and polity during the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 

2. Our reasons for regarding the other ten epistles as genuine 
would be strongly reinforced (a) by the external evidence of this 
new witness who, in the early years of the second century knew, 
revered, and quoted, all or most of them, as the very words of 
Paul, (0) by the internal evidence of our statistical tables and 
other linguistic tests in which they are seen to form so consistently 
a close series. 

3. The genuine notes would gain a new and greatly enhanced 
value and interest by being thus restored to their true context 
and historical setting in the actual life of the Apostle. 

4. Our conception of that life would be shorn of the old 
legend of a release and second Roman imprisonment, with all 
the network of mistaken inferences which have for so many years 
derived from it their plausibility. 

5. But for the rest, the historicity of the heroic figure and 
personality of Paul, as delineated in the Acts and in the genuine 
epistles, would receive new and striking confirmation. 
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A. Words found in the Pastorals, but not in the ten Paulines. 
306 (including repetitions 437). 


+ A postolic Fathers only. 

* In Apostolic Fathers and also in Apologists. 
x In Apologists only. 

¢ In neither. 

c Only in quotations from the LXX. 


The figure after a word indicates the number of times it occurs. 
Where there is no figure, the word occurs only once. 


A 1. ‘Pastoral Hapax Legomena’. Not elsewhere in the N. T., 175 
(incl. reps. 220). 
(i) 1 Trmoruy only, 75 (incl. reps. 86). 


+ 11 dyveia 2, BAaBepds, diAoyos, dudxrys, ErepodiWacKar€w 2, pataroroyia, 
époroyovpévws, tpavrabia, rpocKkAuors, Texvoyovew, trepTrcovalu. 

x 8 adds, dveridnprros 3, amépaytos, dmddextos 2, éAarrov (adv.), 
évrevéis 2, OeoreBera, pirapyupia. 

xX IQ aidds, duoiBn, avdpopoves, drodoyyn 2, drpdactos, Suatpopy, exyovos, 
evtpepopat, ériopKos, érimAnoow, npewos, KaTaA€yopar, KdopL0sS 2, 
petddnpiis, povdopal, vorew, pyTas, brdvoia, Wevdoddyos. 

© 37 ddnrdorys, avéparodictys, avtifecis, avtidvtpov, a7dBAnTOs, a70On- 
cavpilo, aidevréw, BdOpos, ypawdyns, yupvacia, SiaraparpiBy, 
édpaiwpa, éxlytynors, erapkéw 3, edperddotos, KatacToAy, KaTa- 
otpyvidw, KavoTypidlopat, Kowwvikds, oyopaxia, pytpadrwyns, 
vedputos, Eevodoxéw, oikodeoToTéw, TaTpadwns, TepiTreipw, TAL HA. 
Toplop.0s 2, MpoOKpiwa, TKeTATHA, TTOMAXOS, TeEKVOYOViA, TEKVO- 
tpopéw, LSporrorew, tYnroppovéw, PrAvapos, Wevduvupos. 

[? also ¢ xoopiws ii. 9 W.H.™, v. S.% © wuxvds adj. v. 23 (as adv. 
Luke v. 33, Acts xxiv. 26), cf. A2(i). x vorepos (Matt. xxi. 31 
W.H., not v.S.), cf. A2(i).  « dyaboepyéw vi. 18 = dyaboupyéw 
Acts xiv. 17, cf. A 2 (i).| 


(ii) 2 Timoruy only, 48 (incl. reps. 50). 
+ II dywy), dvalwrupeo, dvddvors, avarndw, dvaydtxo, dmaidevtos, deAta, 


4 
eTitwpevw, KaTATTpOPpy, vewTEpLKOS, XaAKEvS. 
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dOdéw 2, Bédriov, yons, évSbvo, Katapbeipopar, pnderore, murTdop.a, 
mpaypatia, XpyouLos. 

axparys, dvekikaKos, dvijepos, drorpéropat, pidravtos, PtiAydovos, 
prd6eos. 

dxalpws, dveralcxuvros, dvTSiariOewar, &prios, davrovdos, apirdyabos, 
yayypawva, yuvarxdptov, €xdnXos, éAeypos, eravdpOwors, GedrvevaTos, 
kviOopar, Loyomaxéw, pdppn, penBpdva, SpHoropéw, oTpatodoyew, 
ouvkaxoTrabéw 2, cwppovicpos, pedovys: 


(iii) Trrus only, 30 (incl. reps. 30). 
/ 
Bdedvxrds, eyxparys, KatdoTnpa, rEepiova.os C, oTUVYNTOS, PLAOTEKVOS.. 
an v4 
dwevd)s, exorpépopat, dpyidos, mperBiris, cwtypios, ppovTicw. 
> ” / , re 
iovdaixds, cwppovilw, cwppoves. 
iperiKds, aKare 7 4 ibOopia, éridiopOdw, érirTo- 
aiperixds, dxaTayvworos, adtoKataKpttos, apOopia, émdioplow, 
‘ : 
pilo, tepomperns, KadoduddacKaXos, pararoddyos, VopLKOS adj., 
, 
oixoupyds, Tepippovew, pirdyabos, Piravopos, Ppevarrarys. 


(iv) 1 and 2 TimorHy, g (incl. reps. 1 Tim. 11, 2 TIM. 10). 
doroxew 3, Tapa(kara)OnKy 3. 
avoatos 2. 
Tpoyovos 2, TupPdopat 3. . 
didakrtixds 2, kevohwvia 2, vopipws 2, iroTUTwats 2. 


(v) 1 Timorny and Titus, ro (incl. reps. 1 Tim. 12, TiT. 12). 


4 
" 


5 


I 


SiaBeBardopat 2, diudyw 2, cepvdrys 3, THOPpwv 4. 

TAHKTYS 2. 

aicxpoxepdys 2, dpaxos 2, yeveadoyia 2, vypdd.os 3, TApoLos 2. 
(vi) 2 TimotHy and Titus, x (incl. reps. 2 Tim. 1, Tir. 1). 


evoeBads 2. 


[P also x dvarpérw 2 Tim. ii. 18, Titus i. 11 (Jo. ii. 15 W.H., not 


Witiivao.), ch Ae vi).4 


(vii) r and 2 TimotuHyand TiTUs, 2 (incl. reps. 1 TM. 3, 2 TIM. 2, TIT. 2). 


a 
* 


I 
I 


diaBoros adj. 3. 
Opertpos 4. 


A 2. In the Pastorals and other N.T. books, not in the ten Pauline 


Epistles. 131 (incl. reps. 217). 


(i) 1 Timorny only, 52 (incl. reps. 61). 


+ IT ddiddpyvpos, Bpadivo, Broilo, yupvdlw, papyapirys, Tepuroiéopat, 


moduteA ys, TpecButTépiov, Tpodydos 2, gTaTardw, TwpatiKés. 


28 
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dpeéw, avriAapBavopar, drdAravors, droravdw, &oridos, dimdoos, 
ciodépw, exhépw, eumimrw 3, érakodovbéw 2, értAapBavopa 2, 
erioKory, eriotapat, eritiOnur, evepyecia, Hovyuos, Ovijokw, iwari- 
apes, Kticpa, oopia, pereraw, vedrys, Tapad€éxopal, mepiepyos, 
Tpodyw 2, tporépyouat, Twppocrvvy 2, bBpiLo. 

duvdorys, empedopa, cdboeBeo, Cwoyovéw, dpeéyopat 2, tpoopevw 2, 
voreEpos. 


> / 
dyaboepyéw, éEnxovra, virtw, vowodiddoKados, Tepiepyouat, TUKVSS. 


(ii) 2 TrmotHy only, 33 (incl. reps. 34). 


> , > , 

apyvpeos, €umrAEKw, KakoTabéw 2, vom, TPOdOTYS, TpoTETHS, UTdpVYTIS. 

» B 4 } / 1) ré 4 / Yb 

avota, Ppepos, Opopos, Kpityns, éwv, iav, paxopar, pEevToL, peTadap- 

/ 4 / 4 / , , 

Bdvw, parote, codpilw, orepeds, orepavdw, giAdpyvpos, xadezos, 
XElpwwv, ypvoeos. 

> 4 / > A ie aA , , 

AXapPLTTOS, Yewpyos, ETiT wadw, Cwypéw, KaKodpyos, EVALWOS, TTPATLUOTNS. 

ecaprilw, edxalpws. 


(iii) Trrus only, 15 (incl. reps. 17). 


atddadys, eripaivw 2, vorpilopar, radwyevecia. 

avopeAns, 706vn, Onpiov, Koopikds, Acimw 2, AvTPdopat, piaivw, 
meapxew, vyins, piravOpuria. 

vopuxds (subs. ). 


(iv) 1 and 2 Timortuy, 8 (incl. reps. 1 T1m. 12, 2 Tim. 8). 


6 Bios 2, Braodnpos 2, extpérw 4, Knpré 2, mapakodovew 2, xXetpwv 2. 


I 
25 


BéBnXos 4. 


éridecis 2. 


(v) 1 Timoruy and Titus, 10 (incl. reps. 1 TM. 20, T1T. 11). 


I 


7 


I 
I 


4 
I 


I 


diro€evos 2. 

dpyds 3, Koopéw 2, paptupia2, vedtepos 5, dovos 2, mperBvrepos 5 
TpoTeXw 5+ 

Katryyopia 2. 


> / 
QVUTOTAKTOS 3. 


(vi) 2 Timoruy and Titus, 6 (incl. reps. 2 Tim. 8, Tir. 6). 


e , 
aitia 3, droXcirw 3, ToLKidos 2, VTOpIPVNTKY 2. 
avaTpEeTw 2. 


TEpiloTn pe 2. 
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* (vii) 1 and 2 TimorHy and Titus, 7 (incl. reps. 1 Tim. 18, 2 Tim. 11, 
Tit. 11). 

* 5 dpvéopar 7, Seordrys 4, evaéBera IO, pos 4, TapaiTéopat 4. 


x 1 fyryois 3. 
e I tyaivw8. 


1 Tim. 2 Tim. ope dtiSe ‘Total. 
AT. teed. ANT eee 2 Aa. peas Ar Aw 
cet pe 2 ee te 15 7 8 5 soos 
ww kg” 46 EL EAZ2 Ir 626 29. °> 57 
x 22 aaaerO 9. 10 4 3 32 ake 
° 46 9 25 5 20 4 825 453 
96 77 60 54 43 38 L7S.I35e 
— Sas See ——e 
173 114 81 ~ 306 


Words found in one Pauline Epistle. 
(i) Romans, 261 (including repetitions, 336). 


B 1. Also inthe Pastorals, but inno other N. T. book. ro (incl. reps. ro). 
+ 3 dduA«mrtos, ddaldv, dvaxaivwors. 

* 2 mAdoow, troriOnu. 

© 5 doropyos, poppwors, ddvvn, Twpedw C, bBpiorys. 


B 2. In the Pastorals, and elsewhere in the N. T. 23 (incl. reps. 37). 


+ 2 éracxvvopat 2, mayis C. 

* 20 ameiOys, drictéw, driotia 4, drwbéopar 2 C, doéBeva 2, doe Bys 2, Exet 2s 
npétepos, Kabapds, Kablornpt 2, Kowds 2, duoroyéw 2, [? X dvedile, 
1 Tim. iv. 10 W.H.™, vy. S., not W.H., cf..c 2], pila 4, raxos, 
trepypavos, Pépw, Wevorys. avTiA€ywC, arootpéedw C, éxxéw C. 

° I dveidurpds Cc. 


C 1. Notin the Pastorals, nor elsewhere in the N. T. 103 (incl. reps. 127). 
+ 12 dvoxy 2, éravapyvnokw, tlaporys, Kawdrys 2, KaTéAados, Tpodidwpt C, 
mponyéopat, oxdypdtys, ovvdodlw, ovvtéuvwc, xpnpaturpds, 

Wevo pa. 
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* 14 ddixvéopar, dxpedomarc, exxalomat, exmerdvvypec, emixadrvrrw C, KaKon- 
Gea, KatarKdrrwC, vdtos c, Trdcpa, mpoyivouo, mpoexopmar, 
ovpBovdos C, broXetropuarc, xphots 2. 

x 24 dvadoyia, dvaroddyntos 2, avOpaéc, droorvyéw, doris Cc, ypamrds, 
Sodudw C, erovopdlouat, érraxurxiAvorc, Hror, Geadryns, Oeoorvyys, 
KaBopdw, Adpuy&C, vowobecia, dpegis, mapdxepmar 2, mpordrwp, 
oeBaLopat, cvvaywviomat, oivtpyppa C, civpnpt, drepppovew, td- 
Atppa C. 

* 53 dyptéAavos 2, GAGANTOS, auetavdyros, évehejuwv, dveEepatvytos, dvd- 

F fws 2, avtiotpatevoual, droroAude, drotouia 2, dpac, dobévnua, 

dgvvOeros, Sixavoxpioia, dixaiwors 2, éyyvrepov, éxatovraeris, éx- 

KAdopat 3, eveevtpiLw 6, érirobia, ehevperys, Onpac, ieporvréw, 

tepoupyéw, KaAALEAaLos, KaTaKpywa 3, kaTdvvsis C, Aiwa, paradopuat, 

_ petadAdoow 2, oixTEipw C, TadaLOTYs, TapETis, TLOTYS, TpoaiTicopa, 

mpoohypyis, mpootatis, cvpphuTos, Tvvavarravomal, cvvjdopat, 

CVVKEETTH C, TvVpapTUpew 3, TVYVTapaKkadéopal, CvvaTevalw, TvVW- 

divw, ToAuNporépws, Uravdpos, irepevtvyxavw, trepvixdw, brddcKos, 
pirdctopyos, Ppovnpua 4, xpyoToAoyia, WOupiorns. 

C 2. Notin the Pastorals, but elsewhere in the N. T. 125 (incl. reps. 162). 

+ 13 aytitdocopal, arévavTLC, doynpootvy, yvwords, Sdpypa, emavaravo- 
pa, éririntwC, KabyKw, traiw, orevaypos, pirogevia. Twice — 
Kot, oKoTiCopa.. 

* 81 dBvacosc, aidios, aivéw C, dkaKos, axpoaTys, duposC, avayw, avtamo- 
Sopa c, apiOpos C, dpatpéwc, BovAnpa, yépw C, dedpo, diayyéAAw C, 
Starropevopar, Siatayy, Suddopos, éexlyntéw C, exyvvvopo1, eAdoowv C 
(adj.), éuriurdnp, érionpos, eritvyxave, éeripepa, Eprerdv, 7Kw C, 
Gedopat, ids C, katdyw, KaTavoew, KaTapdopal, KaTYYOPEwW, KEPApLEvS, 
KUkAw, evtoupyew, Adyrov, peppopar, peta’, pHTw, oilKxérys, 
oikoupévy C, duobvpaddv, dpordw C, dpiLw, mépas C, merewov, THdOs, 
mimpacKw, ov, mpoBatov C, mpdGvp0s, Tpdvola, tpopyTiKds, oKAN- 
ptvo, cuvtehéwC, owTpiBw, opaynC, Tarawpiac, tadairwpos, 
Taosc, TpdxnAros, TUPAds, povedwC, Povos, Hpatosc, dae’. Twice— 
advvaros, aripdlw, éxxdivw, Aatpela, peoTds, MOLXEVH, TPOYWHTKY, 
mpooxdrTw, tyydds. 3 times—dovveros, évrvyxdvw, viKdo. 5 
times —dzrevOéw, Suxaiwpa, KAados. 

x 24 dvramoxpivopa, dmoBody, éyxaréw, eudavys c, Céw, Naxavor, 
doytkds, pntpa, dodryes, dvedilw C, o€vsC, madevtys, mouris, 
ovvexnpari€opat, TeTparous, Urvos, pack, xpynparilo, dpedéa. 
Twice—érala, poryadis, popos, puoixds. 4 times—ovyyevys. 

© 7 dvalaw, evéuxos, ihaorypiov, pois, dPe‘Anpoa, cvvavTAapBavopat, 


KATAKAVXGOMAL 2. 
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(ii) 1 CorINTHIANS, 266 (incl. reps. 415). 
B 1. 7 (incl. reps. 9). 
I dpoevoxoirns. ; 
aGavacia 2, iepds, cvpBacrrevw, trepoxy). 
exxabaipw. 
dAoaw 2 (I Cc). 


x * + 
Ss se ff 


es 
B 2.-22-(inel, reps. 51): 
A , Ly 
* 20 dmoarepéw 3, Bods2 (IC), yapéwg, Sapovioy 4, Seixvupt, cira 3, 
, , 
eriTpeTw 2, €TXATOS 5, MATaLOS 2, piuvHTKOMaL, pwpds 4, vopilw 2, 


sietiet 


rapayivoyat, tapatlOnu, Tryxdvw3, tropéepw, pevyw 2, Ppir€w, 


X7pa, Xpuoiov. 
© 2 rapaxepalw, Pisdw C. 
C 1. 98 (incl. reps. 127). 

+ 19 dkwv, avdpilopa, dredcdOepos, extpwpa, évepynpa 2, evtpory 2, Onpro- 
paxéw, lapa3, Karaxadvrropal 3, KaTacTporvupal, papav-d0a, 
pupa 5, tapedpevw, rapodos, tepiypa, cvvlytytys, Taypa, Pird- 
VELKOS, XPHOTEVOMAL, 

* I5 advdgvos, divxos, diaiperis 3, eyxparevouar 2, éfaipwc, éemilupnrys, 


? 
émordopat, Epynvia 2, 700s, wéOvoos 2, dutdia, railw C, cvppopos 2, — 


cippovos, TvVyVO"N. 

xX 20 dyapos 4, dyerys, avtiAnpyis, arddeéis, aoxnpovéw 2, adds, didzrep 2, 
Sovraywyéw, Spdccopac?, Suodypéw, exvijdw, éoprdlw, Kahdun, 
kaTaxpdopat 2, Kdun, Avows, pATLYE, TTAVOS, wuKTEKW, PpHV 2. 

© 44 dddravos, adijws, alviypa, axataxdAvrros 2, dueraxivytos, dvagins, 
areploTaoTws, dpxiTEKTOV, doTaTéw, daxnLwV, &ropos, Bpdxos, yewp- 
yrov, yupvirevw(?), Siepunverrys, eidwrov, evKom?}, erOavaruos, érepd- 
yrwooosc, edrdpedpos, evonpos, ebaynpootvy, hxéw, tepdOutos, 
kop.dw 2, KvBepvnots, Ki.Badovr, Aoyia 2, Aoldopos 2, paKedXov, V7; 
vyTidla, Acbpevtys, da ppyors, TapayvOia, rds, repxdbappa, TEp- 
Tepevop.ar, pur}, crvprepilopat, TUTUKAS, brépakp.0s, YOLKS 3, daTeEpel. 

C 2. 139 (incl. reps. 228). 

+ 19 dyvwcia, duépysvos, dpytpiov, Seven, exreipdlo, KaTdaKeyLat, Kuvdv- 
vevw, KOKKOS, KUpLAKds, adaKds ,TEPLEYW, TVEUPATLKOS, CUVKEPAVVU LL, 
cxordfw.  Twice—Buorixds, krdo, rotpvn. 3 times—d-yopdlw. 

Io times—dvaxpivo. ~ 

* 78 addndos, dxorovbéw, dxpacia, duredoy, ardyw, arodépw, avpiov C, dy, 
Sioipéw, dddexa, édw, eixoor, elcaxovw C, €voxos, érdvw, ériBdddu, 
erikeat, ixOds, Kaiw, Katakalw, K.Odpa, KTHVOS, Aowopéw, pnvio, 
Hoaxes, oval, oddémrore, dheXos, mraidiov, TavTayxod, Tapayo, Taoxa, 


/ / / a 
TEVTAKOGLOL, TEVTE, TEpLT’ONuL, TAKiOTOS, ToYLaive, ToAELOS, TOMA, 


BB 
yy 
\ 
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mpoorkrvéw, pdBdS0s, veAjvy, otros, orddws, cru Pair, ovvacye, 
ovverds C, Timwos, Toler, TUTTW, drnpéerns, YaArKds, yas. Twice— 
dvd, avapvnors, &ry.0s, dbwvos, yaXa, detrvor, exdéxopat, Ovw, Keipw, 
péAet, pupios, Topvedo, Tépvy, cvvyOea. 3 times—dprag, doryp, 
-Vikos C, dAws, cxioua. 4 times—duredw. 5 times—eidwAdOutos, 
peréexo. 7 times—ovvepxouar. 8 times—zorjpiov. 11 times— 
mpopytTevu. 

X 20 ddraralw, drohovw, ypappareds, evvopos, eb-yevis, Jarre, Oéarpor, tepdv, 
paivopat, tapogvvomal, TevTyKOTTH, Tw€w, XOpTos, Wevdomaprus. 
Twice—dlupos, xévrpov, xpurjpuov, Evpdopat, dodxis. 4 times— 
Yoxixés. 

© 22 dpotpidw, dppworos, aidéopat, exBacrs, éAcewvds, edKatpéw, KaTapévr, 
KiPapilw, Kopévvypat, podrttvw, repiBdAraov, cadrilw, cvveidor, 
cvvaTéAw, THpyots, dromulw. Twice—yapilo, yoyyilo, didak- 
Tos, etoxyjpwv. 3 times—éfovoidlw. 4 times—drepynvedw. 


(iii) 2 CORINTHIANS, 197 (incl. reps. 264). 


Bt. 5 (incl. reps. 5). 

+ I éorTpdxuwos. 

* I airdpKea. 

° 3 arordpuws, vavayéw, oTpareia. 
B 2. 15 (incl. reps. 20). 

aioe ek avayvwots. 

* 9 dpkéw, adiornpt, Bapéopa 2, diapbeipw, éralpw 2, €roynos 3. Bacired's. 

acl 2, é£wbev. 


x 5 daxpv, payn, dporoyia, rAavos, cvvarobvncKw. 


C 1. 92 (incl. reps. 128). 
+ II dyvorns 2, dypuTvia 2, BvOds, ddAL0s, ciodéxoparC, karaBapéw, Katd- 
KpLols 2, Tepvol 2, TTWXEVH, TTEVOXwpeopat 3, WOvpiTpOs. 
* 9 dvexdupyyros, dpyolopar, éraxovwC, qvixa2, iAapdsC, wavotpyos, 
mTéeVNS C, Tpoatpeopat, TTovdaios 3. 
»” » > 7 > , Py , 2 / 
x 17 dperpos 2, dppytos, aibaiperos 2, exdarravdopat, expoPBéw, éritipia, 
/ 
outta. 2, TapavTika, Tapappovew, mpoapapTava 2, TporavamAnpow 2, 
ovAdw, ovvKeatdbects, ovvréprw 2, pwticpos 2, Wevdarrdatodos, 
wevraxis [revraxioxirror Jus. |. 
x , > 4 c / > 4 > 4, 3 Lal 
© 55 aBapys, ayavaxryots, ddpérys, dvaxadvTTw 2, drapacKevarTos, a7rel- 
mov, dardkpia, abydlw, dSivos, Soddw, Sdrys C, dvopypia, eOvdpyxys, 
> > > / 
exdnpew 3, eAatrovew C, cAadpia, evinwéw 3, évKpiva, evrepiTarew C, 
> /, 
évruréw, earropéopar 2, erevdvopuar2, emimd@nots 2, erirKynvow, 
e > a / 
érepolvyéw, cdpnpia, epixveopar 2, ixavdrys, Kabaipeors 3, KaAvp- 
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pa 4, karnedo, Karavapkdw 3, Katdpticis, KaTomrpiLopat, [LeTOX1), 
porvopds, pwpdouar2, vvxOnepoy, dxvpwya, mpoevdpxopar 2, 
mpoxaraprile, mporkory, capydvy, TKHVOS 2, cKdAOY, Tvppdvyots, 
cvwarocTé\Aw, cwuToupyéo, cvotatixds, trepBadrdévrus, tzepé- 
Kewa, brepexteive, brepAav 2, peopevs, Proiwers. 

C 2. 85 (incl. reps. 111). 

+ 14 ékdvw, édadpds, émeixia, Oatpa, katadaXia, NWOdlw, pépysva, TOpEKTOS, 
avvoxy, xopyyéw. Twice—érevilo, cahvirro, mAaE. 4 times— 
mpoOupia. 


* 49 drotdéccopat, épiorepds, épxatos, Bapis, Bonbéw c, yevnpa, Saravdw, 


Lior npn, Crwber, Hd€ws, Ovyarnp C, Kabaipéw, Ayorys, AGwos, wéAas, 
peravoéw, perpew, drtacia, raAal, TavToKpUTwp, TapadoeLTos, Tapep- 
Xonar, tAnOvw, orapds, TMpoepxYouat, TpdKElpwat, TpdcKalpos, 
oTopos, Telxos, TeTTapaKoVTA, THALKODTOS, UBpis, ide, xeLpoTovEew, 
xptw, xwpéw. Twice—Bovrevopa, evypadopat, Adurw, part, 
pixpov, vnoreia, tAaTIVW, TANYY, drécTacis, PrrAaKy. 3 times— 
adpoovvy, tTpis. 5 times—Oappéw. 

x 14 érlotacis, épnpia, Eroipws, ArTdopat, Ouvpis, kaTraBadAw, peTapeAopat, 
dduppos, oikntHpiov, Tepiaipéw, widlw, cKoprilw C, TUPAdsw, xaddw. 

° 8 dydrns, écortpov, Sdouropia, papdilo, cvvéxdnpos, Yvxos. Twice— 


TEepiocevpa, mTTwxela. 


(iv) GALATIANS, 85 (incl. reps. 100). 
Baio. 
B 2. 5 (incl. reps. 6). 
+ I téxpwts. 
* 3 PiBrlovc, Lvyéds, orddos. , 
© I pecirns 2. 


1. (incl. reps. 35). 
5 Backaiva, iovdatlw, tovdaicpds 2, xevddo£os, pwuxtnpiCopar. 


, ” 
6 Sdxvwr, cikw, erixatdépatos 2 C, iatopéw, tecpovn, Pbovéw. 


SER =P (©) 


4 ahAnyopéw, wopPdopat, TaTpiKds, TpoKadcopat. 

° 17 vikds, exrriw, erduatacoopat, edpoowréw, iovdaixds, katarKoTéw, 
épbor0déw, Tapeicaxros, tpoevayyediLopat, mpobec pla, mpoKupsopat, 
tpocavaTiGewat 2, oTlypa, TW YALKLOTYS, TYVTTOLXEW, ouvuTroKpivo- 
pat, Ppevarraraw. 

C 2. 48 (incl. reps. 59). 

+ 1 ékdVopat. 


> 4 » 
* 31 dvarifepat, dvwbev, aroxdrtw, dpa, Bodwc, Siapéve, eyKpareta, 
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exPdrAwC, eupévc, eviavtds, eLaipéw, exltporos, ed0éws, Kata- 
YvOrK, Kpeudvvype C, meTaTLOnur, pujvC, Spows, mporriOnpr, piyve- 
PLC, OTELpOsC, TiKTWC, TpidKovTa, irootpédu, pappakia, popriov. 
Twice—éfarooré\Aw, tapdcow, ddivw. 3 times—xardpa. 5 
times—zaudioxy. 

x 8 dvactardu, dexarévre, evevAoyéopatc, peTrartpepu, ocuvraparAap Paver, 
Tetpakdcrol, drooteh\Aw. Twice—dvépyopar. 

¢ 8 dxupdw, opicca, ide, raparnpéw, myALKos, mpoetdov, rexviov. Twice— 
tropbéw. 


(v) EPHESIANS 93 (incl. reps. 106), 
Detect, 
x I Xovtpov. 


B 2. 8 (incl. reps. 10). 
dvaAapBdvw 2, dratdw, dud Boros (subs.) 2, radetac, Tyudw c. 


x * 


5 
> , 
I agwtita. 
e 2 


C 1. 40 (incl. reps. 45). 


dAvols, evayyeALorys. 


+ 5 dvavedopat, éroimacia, evvoia, KANpdopat, TvVOLKOOOMEW. 
* .5 abeos, doodos, éextpépw 2, évdrys 2, meyebos. 
, 4 / 7 
x 4 BéXos, kaTwrepos, adn, TVVpETOXOS 2. 
> / + 3 , > ‘4 > 4 > 4 > 
© 26 aicxporns, avorkis, dradyéopat, eaxiotdrepos, eEicyvw, éeridtu, em 


pavtokw, ettpareAia, Oupeds, Katapticpds, KAvowviLopat, Koop10- 
Kpatwp, kpypy, KuBia, waxpoxpovios C, weOodia 2, werdToLXoV, pwpo- 
Aoyia, mapopywpos, ToAvToikiros, tpoeATilw, mpocKaprépyats, 
purtis, cvvappodoyéw 2, cvvroXirys, cUvTwpmOos. 

C 2. 44 (incl. reps. 50). 

+ Ir dey, KatouxynTHpiov, pHKOS, doLOTYS, TApOLKOS, Gampos, TKOTOOMAL, 
amidos, ppaypos, xapitéw. Twice—avorNia. 

* 26 dyvow, dypuTvéw, aixyorAwoiaC, dxpoywviatos, avepos, dpov, ék- 
rropevopat, érépxopat, epyacia, dC, vorAayxvos, HAtkla, KataPodn, 
Kpavyn, épyiLoparc, dogs, repilLdvvepar, trAdTos, Tony, ToALTELa, 
cutypv, tdwp, ppdvnois. Twice—paxpdv, tyos. 3 times— 
apporepot. 

x 4 dvinp, ratpid, xeporoinros. Twice—izepdvw. 

3 mpookor\Adoparc, cvvKabilw, brodéopau. 


(vi) PHILIPPIANS 76 (incl. reps. 81). 


B 1. 4 (incl. reps. 6). 
* 2 KEepdos 2, vEeuvds. 
° 2 mpoKory 2, orévdomat, 
2895 L 
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B 2. 5 (incl. reps. 5). 

+ 1 éniokoros. 

* 2 érvekys, dricw. 

x 2 éréxw, orovdatiws [-orépws |. 

Crx.-37 (inelsreps. 3°). 

+ 10 dyvds, dxarpéopot, dvalddrw, eximdOnros, edpvxéw, Anus, weyadus, 
raparAnolov, cwvalr€w 2, vrepvdw. 

* 4 alcOnots, Kevodoéia, tporpiAns, TKOTOS. 

x 5 dAvros, adrapKns, érépws, pveopat, toAlrevp.a. 

e 18 drovoia, dpraypos, yvnoiws, eéavdoracis, érexteivopar, evpypos, 
icdWuxos, KataTouy, kataxOovios, dKTajuEpos, TapaPoredopat, Fapa- 
pvOvov, rrdpopat, oKUBadrov, cvppoppilopar, cvvlvyos, TVVpLLTIS, 
ovvvxos. 

C 2. 30 (incl. reps. 32). 

+ 5 alrnpa, eEavtas, TeAclOw, toTEépnots, xopTalw. 

* 18 dpery, dopadns, BiBros, yoyyvopds, Siactpédw, eidixpuvys, EvTYLOS, 
ériAavOdvoprat, ixos, Kalrep, KUwV, ola, ToAuTeVouat, oKOALS, 
ouvAapBavo, tareivwors. Twice—fnpuia, popdy. 

x 3 dvarvo, aroBaivw, Pwootnp. 


e 4 addnmovew, ddopdw, BeBaiwors, TpaiTwpvov. 


(vii) CoLossiaNns 58 (incl. reps. 60). 
Bar -50: 
B 2. 3 (incl. reps. 3). 

+ -1 mAovoiws. 

* I KpUTTo. 

X TT droKepo. 

C 5,533 (inel:-reps.134). 

+ 2 aicxpodroyia, tpocnrAdw. 

* 6 dvramddoors, SoypariLopat, Oedrys, veounvia, patos, oTepéwpa. 

x 5 dbvpéw, edxdpiortos, TANT HOV, TvrAaywyew, pirocodia. 

° 20 dvéywos, dvravardnpow, darexdvouat 2, dméxdvois, aardxpyors, aperia, 
ddedia, BpaBetw, eedrofpyckia, cipyvoroéw, éuBatedw, Kara- 
BpaBevw, peraxwéw, poudy, tapyyopia, miBavodoyia, zpoaxovw, 
TPWTEVHO, THOMATLKOS, XELPSypacov. 

C 2. 22 (incl. reps. 23). 

+ 6 yevouat, Svvaudw, mapadroyiouar, mKpaivwr, teAedTns. Twice— 
ovvdovAos. 

* 10 droKpivoua, dmrdxpudos, evtadua, éLareipw, éoprr, Opnoxeta, Opdvos, 
iarpos, KAnpos, 7dvos. 
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, 
x 2 CKLG, UTeVvarTios. 


° 4 ddas, dpriw, devyparilu, Oyyavu. 


3 (vili) 1 THESSALONIANS 41 (incl. reps. 47). 
Te iE. 


xX I -yTULos. 
B 2. 7 (incl. reps. 8). 
+ 2 vidw 2, rapayyedéa. 
* 4 dvTéxouat, yartHp, evaytios, edlarnpn. 
x I diapaptipopar. 
Cr. 20 (incl. reps. 23). 
+ 1 ddoredAjs. 
* 5 dpeurtws 3, dvayevw, dtaxtos, GeodiSakros, dciws. 
x 4 éxddKw, dAvydpoxos, Teptreiropat 2, TPddos. 
* I0 dropdavilu, évopxitw, é&nxéopat, KéeAevo pa, Kodaxia, dpeipopat, ™po- 
TATXH, Taivomat, cuppvdérys, drepBatvo. 
C 2. 13 (incl. reps. 15). 
+ I aodaXeta. ; 
* 9 aidvidsos, dAnOuds, GANOGs, Hovxdlo, KTéopat, dASKANpos, Tovyapodr, 
Odiv, €icodos 2. 
° 3 amdvrnois, apxdyyedos, Trapapvbéopai 2. 


(ix) 2 THESSALONIANS 26 (incl. reps. 31). 
Peat. 7. 


* I émidavea. 
B 2. 4 (incl. reps. 6). 
> / ¢€ 4 4 , 
* 4 aE, NTVXLA, KPLOLS, PYTE 3. 
C 1. 10 (incl. reps. 12). 
+ 4 ataxtus 2, éveavydopat, Teprepyalopar, onpeoopar. 
* I Tivw. 
° 5 draxrew, evderypa, evdokalopar 2, kadororéw, trepavéavw. 


C 2. 11 (incl. reps. 12). 


* 7 dvatpéw, &roros, Sikn, katatwopat, piyyéopat 2, carevw, Prdés. 
x 2 arootacia, céBacpa. 
© 2 érisvvaywy7, Opogopat. 
(x) PHILEMON Io (incl. reps. 10). 
oa Vonl. 
+ I evypyoros. 
SSG 


* I mpeoBurns. 
L 2 
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Cus (incl. reps: 5). 

+ 1 ékxovovos (Mar. 1). 

* 2 dyxpnatos, dvivapa. 
° 2 dzrorivw, mpocodpetru. 
C 2. 3 (incl. reps. 3). 

*k 2 dvaméur, éritdcow. 


x I €evia. 
DD: 
A 2. 131 Non-Pauline words shared by the Pastorals with the 


individual books of the N. T. 
(Words underlined, and numbers bracketed, in one N. T. book only.) 


(i) = 1 Tim. only. (iv) = 1 and 2 Tim. 
(ii) = 2 Tim. only. (v) = Tim. and Titus. 
(iii) = Titus only. (vi) = 2 Tim. and Titus. 


(vii) = 1 and 2 Tim. and Titus. 


(1) Matthew. (i) duedéw, ditAdos, ciodépw, euriato, éEjxovta, émdap- 
Bavopat, éritiOnur, OvjocKw, papyapitys, virtw, mpodyw, mporepxoual, Tpoo- 
péva, tBpilo, tortepos: (ii) yewpyds, éritiudw, Kpityns, Aiav, pyToTE, oTpa- 
TLOTYS, Xareros, xeupov: (ili) vousKds (subs.), raduwyevecia, tys: (iv) 
xelpwv: (v) dpyds, Koopéw, mpecButepos, mpocéxw: (vi) aitia, movkidos: 
(vil) dpvéopat. 34 (3) 

(2) Mark. (i) drorAavdw, éxpépw, éEjxovra, | éraxodovbew], érirAapBdvo- 
pat, ériotapat, éritiOnur, Ovnockw, vedrys, virtw, mapadéxopuat, ToAuTEeAys, 
Tpodyw, TporépXouat, Tporpeve, TvKVvOs (?): (il) yewpyés, eriTydw, edKaipws, 
Niav, pHrote, oTpaTioTys, Xewov: (iil) Oypiov, byups: (iv) Bios, [aapa- 
kodovbew |, xeipwv: (v) mperBirepos, paptupia: (vi) airia, rouxtdos: (vii) 
apvéopat, Tapalréopat. 3[ 41/32 (2) 

(3) Luke (not Acts). (1) Bu6ilw, éuatrtw, éfjxovra, éryredomar, cwpa- 
TUKOS : (ll) dvowa, &xdpurros, yewpyos, éritysdw, Cwypew, Kakotpyos, dav, 
pirdpyvpos: (ili) Hdov7, Aetrw, Avtpdopat, voyuxds (subs.): (iv) ios, 
mapaxorovbéw [ +? Mark], xepwv: (v) koopéw : (vi) rouxiAos, tropimrpoxe, 
(vil) dysatvo. 24 (9)+32 (8) Luke and Acts = 56 (17) 

(4) (one (i) emuriOnur, OvnoKkw, ipatiopds, virre, mpooépxomat: (il) 
YEOpPYOS, PAXOMAL, MEVTOL, pHTOTE, VOUH, OTpaTLbTys, xXEyLwv: (ili) pratve, 
byujs: (iv) xe(pwv: (v) katyyopia, paprupia, vedrepos, mpec BUTEpos (?): (vi) 


Wey 3 / of. Ly 
airia, dvarpérw (?), repiiornpt, tromypyvypoKw: (vil) dpvéouar, Lyrnors. 


25 (3) 


\ 
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(5) Acts (not Luke). (i) éyaboepyéu, eriotapat, evepyeria, eboeBeu, 
MeActdw, mapadéxouat, TEpiepyos, mepiépxoua, mpoopéve, swxppoosvy: (ii) 
apyvpeos, Spduos, eéaprilw, pdxyouat, perarauBdve, TPOTETYS, XELLOV : 
(ili) Onplov, vordiLopar, treBapxew, tyuys, duravOpwrta: (iv) Brdodnpos, 
ériBeows: (Vv) dovos: (vi) wepuiornpe: (vii) eboéBeva, Lirnors. 

28 (12) +32 (8) Luke and Acts = 60 (20) 

(6) Luke and Acts. (i) dvriAapBdvopa, Suvdorys, ciadépe, exépw, emt- 
oxo, Cwoyovéw, eritiOnut, OvioKkw, iwarirpds, vedrns, eriAapBdvopat, vop.0- 
didoKados, mepiToreouar, mperBurépior, Tpodyw, Tpoorépxopat, TvKVds, 
bBpilw: (ii) Bpépos, Kpurijs, pyrore, zpoddtys, orparidrys: (iii) émupatvo : 
(v) paprupia, vedrepos, mpecBirepos, tporéxw: (Vi) aitia: (vii) épvéopar, 
Seordrns, tapartéouar. 32 (8) +24 (9) Luke +28 (12) Acts = 84 (29) 

(7) Hebrews. (i) duedéo, daddavors, abirdpyupos, yupvdlo, eodépw, 
' éxd€pw, éurintw, eriauBdvopra, ericrapar, dpéyopat, Tapadéxopat, replép- 
Xopat, mpodyw, mpddnros, mpocépxopat: (ii) KpiTys, Aéwy, perarap Pave, 
payrore, orepeds, Tepavow, yptceos : (ili) dvwpeArs, Onpiov, Koo pikds, puaive : 
(iv) BéBndAos, éxtpéropa, ériOects, yeipwv: (Vv) dvuTétaKtos, dows, mpEeo- 
Bdrepos, mpooéxw: (vi) airia, droXeirw, Toixidos: (Vil) dpvéopou, Tapa- 
Teoma. 39 (10) 

(8) x Peter. (i) domdos, éraxodovbéw [+? Mark], érurxory, Hovxu0s, 
Aovdopia, zoAvTeAHs, tporépxopar: (ii) Bpédos, A€wv, orepeds: (lil) AvTpdo- 
par: (Vv) Koopéw, vedrepos, mpeaBitepos, piddevos: (vi) moixidos: (vil) 
deorrorns. 17 (4) 

(9) 2 Peter. (i) domiAos, Bpadivo, yupvite : (ii) eumrexw, copilw, imd- 
puynos: (iii) adOddys, H8ovy: (iv) BAdogpypos, Kypvé, xelpwv: (v) dpyos, 
iportye : (vi) tropimrvyoKw: (vii) dpvéowo, deordrys, edoéBea, pddos. 
[+? karacrpodn, katapbe(popa |. 18 (7) 

(10) James. (i) domiAos, ériotapar, xticpa, orataddw: (ii) yewpyds, 
kaxorabéw, KpiTys, pdxopot, pevror: (iii) Adov7, Onpiov, Netw: (Vv) apyds, 
mpeaBitepos: (Vi) movKiXos. 15 (2) 

(11) 1, 2, 3 John. (i) zpodyw: (ii) Ada: (iv) Bios: (v) paprupia, mpeo- 
Bbrepos: (vi) iropupyjokw : (vil) dpvéopo, byaivo. 8 

(12) Jude. (i) émiorapar: (ii) érirypdo, pévrou: (iil) puaivw : (vi) dzo- 
Nelo, SropypvjoKkw : (vil) dpvéopar, dearorys. 8 

(13) Revelation. (i) SirAdos, ééjxovra, émiriOyps, KTiopa, papyapirys : 
(ii) dpyvpeos, Aéwy, E’Awos, Xptceos: (ill) Pnpiov : (v) koopéew, paprupia, Oov0s, 


mpecBvrepos: (Vil) dpvéopat, Seordorns. 16 (1) 
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E. 


(A 1) Hapax Legomena and (A 2) other Non-Pauline words shared 
by the Pastorals with Apostolic Fathers and Apologists. 211. 


(1) 1 Clem.: Ar. 21. (i) dyveta, dmépavtos, evrevéis, tpooKkducrs : (i1) 
dywy}, dOdMéw, dvalwrupéw, dvadvors, dzaidevtos, évovvw, KaTtaoTpopy, 
murrdopat: (iti) BdedvKTds, eprovatov, cTvyNTOS, awTyp.os : (iV) dvocvos : (v) 
cepvorns, Toppov: (vi) eboeBds: (vil) oPEAtpos. 

A 2. 42. (i) drddavors, Broilo, expépw, eurintw, éraxohovbéw, erurKory, 
érlotapal, edepyeoia, Hovxwos, vedT NS, Tapadéxopal, TepiTroreopal, TpddnAos, 

/ uA LE / / / f / 
mpocépxopat, swoppoortvy: (ii) Spdmos, Kpirys, A€wv, Alav, perarAapPave, 
payrore, voun, mporerys: (iii) abOddys, émupaivw, Onpiov, Avtpdopar, mahw- 

ley : ie te >. 3 4 / re o 4 
yevesia: (iv) Bios, knpvé: (Vv) dépyds, koopéw, paptupia, Govos, per AvTEpos, 
mpovéxw, pirdéevos: (vi) airia, drodeirw, tropupvycKw: (vii) deordrys, 


evo éBeva. 63 


(2) 2 Clem.: A 1. 7. (i) &evéis, OeorgBera, prrapyvpia: (11) aOdéw, 
Bédrwov : (iii) éykparys: (iv) doroxéw. 

A 2. 21. (i) dodavors, domidos, yupvdlw, wopadéxouar, Tporépyopar : 
(ii) dvowa, kaxoTrabéw, kpurys, peradap Bava, orepavew : (ill) 7d0v7, KoopLKés, 
Avtpdopar: (iv) Bios: (v) dovos, rpexBirepos, mpocéxw: (v1) airia: (vii) 
apveopat, evoeBea, pdOos. ; 28 

(3) Ignatius: Ar. 13. (i) dyveia, érepodidacxaréw, tpairabera, | rpeo- 
Bvrépwov = Christian Presbytery]: (ii) dvalwrupéw, dvarvndo, avadixu, 
evdvvw, vewTEplKos, xpHoyzos : (ill) devdys, kataoTynpa, ppovTile : (v) duayw. 

A 2. 26. (i) dpedéo, éurintu, éraxodovbew, erurxoTy, wapyapirns, pedeTaw, 
Trapadéxonat, mperButépiov, mpodyw, Twppoorvvy: (ii) Spdjos, Aiav, pujrore, 
copite : (iil) dvopeArs, 7507, Onpiov, Aetrw, AvTpdopar: (iv) Bios, extpére, 
xelpwv : (Vv) koopéw, peo Bitepos, tpooéyw: (vii) épvéouar. 39 

(4) Polycarp: Ax. 6. (1) dyveta, SiAoyos, paraoroyia, prrapyupia : 
(ili) éyxparys: (vil) duaBodos (adj.). 

Az. 14. (i) duedéw, drorAavdw, apirdpyupos, <ichepw, éxdépw, émaxo- 
Aovbéw, Aowopia, rpodyw: (ii) Kpurys, xaderds: (iii) meGapxéw: (v) 
vewTepos, per Bvtepos : (V1) dzroAcizrw. 20 

(5) Martyrdom of Polycarp: Ar. 4. (i) évemiAnuatos: (ii) Sedéa, pydé- 
morte: (iil) dwevdys. 

A a 18. (i) dvrAapBévoper, Bpadive, rodvteArs, Tpodyw, Tporepyopar : 
(il) A€wv, oredpavdw, xaderds: (ili) Onplov, Koopuxds : (iv) Bios, xhpu€, 
xeipwv : (V) koopéw, paptupla, mporéxyw: (vi) wouxidos: (vii) Gpvéopat. 22 


a 
: “ey 
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(6) Didache: A 1. 3. (i) dudxrys: (iii) épyédos : (iv) doroyéw. 

A 2. 18. (i) drdAavors, dpirddpyupos, eiodépa, Hovxvos, iwaricpuds, vedrys, 
TporepxXomat, Twpartixds: (ii) Kpurs, Mav, pdxoua, pirdpyvpos, pajrore : 
(ili) adOd8ys, oopixds, AvTpdopian : (v) apyéds, tporexw: (vii) Seordrys. 21 

(7) Barnabas: A 1. 4. (i) Sidxrys: (ii) évdvve, éricwpedo, pnderore. 

A 2. 24. (i) ériorapar, exirlOnme, Hovvos, ipatiruds, pedeTdw, vedrys, 
mohvteAys, orataddw : (il) KpuTys, adxopat, pazrore, vouyn, coil, orepeds, 
atepavow : (iti) Onpiov, Avtpdopar: (Vv) apyds, paprupia, vewTepos, mpeo Bv- 
Tepos, Tpooexw : (Vi) dropipvyjoKw: (vii) Seordrys. 28 

(8) Hermas: A tr. 21. (i) dyvela, dAws, BraBepos, éXatrov (adv.), ev- 
tevéis, trepTAcovdw: (il) BéArwov, derdia, evdvvu, KatapOe(popar, pwndérore, 
mpaypateia, xadke’s, xpyoysos: (iii) eyxparyjs, éxotpéhwo, mpec Ports, 
prdrexvos: (iv) rapaxarabyjxy : (v) ceuvdrns: (vii) SpéAtpos. 

A 2. 54. (i) dvtAapBdvopa, drorhavdw, doridos, Bpaddve, dérdoos, 


4 (3 / 
cioépw, euminto, eriiapBdvopa, eriotapat, eririOnpr, Hodvxvos, OvjoKe, 


ivatiurpos, KTiopa, Tapadéxouat, TEplepyos, TEpiToLéopal, TOAUTEANS, TPOTEp- 
Xopat, orataddw: (ii) Bpépos, euahéxopar, Kpurjs, Nav, peradapBdv, 
Pévro, pymote, Tpoddrys, oTepavew, bpopvynots, xareTds, XELWLoOVv, XpVGEOS : 
(iii) dvaeAns, adbadys, jdov7, Onpiov, Aeizw, AvTpdopat, praivo, vordilopar, 
byps: (iv) BAdopypos, xeipwv: (Vv) dpyds, koopéw, papTupia, vewTEpos, TpEo- 
Bvrepos, pird£evos: (vi) airéa, rouxiAos: (vii) dpvéopat, Seavorys. 75 

(9) Ep.ad Diognetum: A 1. 7. (i) daddextos, Oeore Beta, 6uodoyoupevus, 
texvoyovew : (il) yons, xaAKevs: (ili) cwryptos. 

A 2. 20. (i) dpedréw, eriotapar, evepyecia, xTicpa, Tapadéxopar : (ii) 
dpytpeos, Spdpos, petarapBavw, xpvoeos: (iii) 7dov7, Onpiov, rebapxéw, 
piravOpwria: (iv) Bios: (Vv) Koopéw: (vi) airia, mouidos: (vii) dpvéopor, 


dearorns, Tapatéopat. 27 
(10) Papias: Ar. 1. (v) duaBeBadopar. 
A 2. 3. (ii) pévroe: (iv) zapaxodovbéw: (Vv) rpecBvrepos. 4 


(12) Aristeides: A 1, 1. (ili) épyios. 

A 2. 6. (ii) dvow, xetmdv: (iii) dvodeAys, piaivw: (iv) xelpwv: (vi) 
pd0os. 7 

(13) Tatian: A r. 1g. (i) dAXas, épou8y, ampdactos, JeoréBeva, po- 
voopar, voréw, barepos, piiapyrpia, Wevdordyos: (ii) GOAkw, axparijs, yons, 
mpayparela, Xpnoyos: (ili) peo Boris: (v) wAnKryns, cEeuvorns, Tdppwv : 
(vil) dpeAumos. 

A 2. 42. (i) drodavots, éxpépw, eritiOnp, evepyeoia, Cwoyovéw, OvjrKw, 
Lowopia, pedeTdw, dpeéyopat, tpodyw, Tporépxopar: (ii) dxapurros, Bpédos, 
Spdpuos, Cwypéw, KpiTys, A€wv, ALav, petadapBavo, orepavow, piAddpyupos, 
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xarerds, xeyusy, xpvoeos: (iii) #Sov7, Koopuxds: (iv) BEBndos, Bios, Knpv&, 
mapakorovbéw: (v) paprupia, vedtepos, davos, tperBdrEpos, TPOTEXY : (vi) 
airia, rouxidos : (vii) épvéopou, Seordrys, Lyrnois, piO0s, raparréopmar. 61 


. . / 

(14) Justin: A 1.40. (i) dAAus, duor8y, dvdpopédvos, darépavros, darddeKros, 
drodox7, Siarpody, evrev€is, emiopxos, OeoogBeta, Katadr€éyopal, Kdop4105, 
perddAnpins, fpytds, Wevdordyos: (ii) dxparys, dve&ikaxos, arorpéropat, 
Bérrwv, evdtvw, Kxatadbeipw, pydérore, Pidravros, pidndovos, piAdGe0s, 
xpyoysos: (ili) ékorpépopat, tovdaixds, cwrpios, cudpovilw, coppdves, 
dpovri~w: (iv) dvdcvs, mpdyovor, tupdopar: (Vv) SdiaBeBadopar, didyo, 
cidpov: (vi) dvatpérw: (vii) dheAyos. 

A 2. 76. (i) duedréo, dvriAapBdvopat, drotavdw, aomdos, durdéos, Suvd- 
ons, elopépw, expépw, éurintw, éraxoAovbéw, errapBdvopor, éruriOnpn, 
eripédopat, eriokoTy, emictapa, evoeBew, OvyoKw, twatiopds, KTiopa, 
pedeTdw, vedTns, dpéyopar, tapadexouor, Teplepyos, Tpodyw, mporépxopa, 
mpocpévw, coppootvy : (ii) dvoua, dxdpioTos, yewpyds, eriTYsdw, KaKOdpyos, 

4 / 4 / / id , / 
KpiTns, A€wv, pdxouat, petarAapBdvw, pevTor, pHmote, EVAWos, copiCopat, 

s n fe , er Ree ee fee , , y 
OTEPEOS, OTpaTLOTYS, XaAErds, xpVoeos: (iil) dvopeAns, Hdov7, Onpiov, AEiw, 
Avtpdopot, piaivo, TeOapyew, byujs, piravOpwria: (iv) Bios, BAdopypos, 
extpéropat, Kypv&, tapaxodrovbew, xelpwv : (V) Karnyopia, Korpéw, papTupia, 
VEWTEPOS, aLo0s, TpEeTBUTEpos, TpoTéxw : (Vi) airia, daroXeizw, rokidos : (Vil) 


> , 8 4 > / , cal vat 
Gpvéopat, dearoTns, edoéBera, Cyrnors, 000s, wapaitéopar. 116 


(15) Athenagoras: A 1. 22. (i) aidds, dAAws, dvdpoddvos, dverihynprros, 
dmpoc.tos, éxyovos, évTpépomat, npewos, OeooéBeia, Kataréyouat, voréw, 
tbrédvo.a: (il) dveElkaxos, dviypepos, TitTOomat, mpaypateia, pudrdGeos: (iii) 
dwevdys : (iv) dvdcvos, tpdyovor: (v) didyw : (vi) cddpov. 

A 2. 37. (i) dpedéw, eurirtw, émipedopa, edepyecia, jovx.os, OvjoKw, 
Aowopia, rapadéxopua1, Teplepyos, Tpodyw, tporépxopat: (ii) yewpyds, Aéwv, 
pévror, EvAwos, orepavdw, yaderds: (iii) ASov7, Onpiov, Koopixds, ptAav- 
Opwiria: (iv) Bios, rapaxodrovbew, xelpwv : (V) karnyopia, koopéw, vedrepor, 
dows, mperBtrepos, mpocexw: (vi) airia, SropuypvyioKxw: (vii) Seordrns, 
evoeBea, w00s, tapatéopat. 59 


(16) Melito: A 1.2. (i) érutAjoow: (iv) Tpoyovot. 
A 2. 3. (i) éurirto, ériotapat: (vii) Ljrnors. 5 


(17) Dionysius Cor.: A 1. (ii) avayixe : (Vv) diudyo. 2 
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F. 


132 Words found in more than one Pauline Epistle, but not in 


the Apostolic Fathers. 


Only nine of these occur in the Pastorals (B 1. 3, B 2. 6). 


¢ 73 of these are wanting also in the Apologists, and of these only 
one évuréxpiros (Rom., 2 Cor., r and 2 Tim.) occurs in the Pastorals. 

The number after each word indicates the number of Pauline epistles 
in which it occurs. Where no number is given, the word is in two 
Paulines only. 


(1) Rom. 68 (¢ 38). 


‘Bir. 
_, B2. 
Car 


(Ors 


2. (1) rpovoew: (ii) évouxéw 3. 

3. (i) tapaxdyors 7 : (ii) drodoyla 3: (iv) » (dvuméxprtos). 

28 (¢ 19) dywavvy 3, SiacroAy, exdiKos, Kpéas, Tapalyndow, Tapeirép- 
Xoua, Taxa, moinua, POdyyos, ¢ (dmroKapadokia, Soxiyuy, Suvaréw, 
CAdoyaw, evdereis 3, edo NPOVUS 3, NTTH MA, KaTahAayy, KaTaAdoow 3, 
mpoeTayyeAAopar, Tporaywyy, CUppmoppos, TvvarxudArwrTos 3, cvvOdzrTo- 
pat, viobecia 3, treprepicceio, tywopa, piroriséopat 3, PUpapa 3). 


35 (¢ 18) éxrinte, Kpalw, pwpaive, vexpow, Toats, cvvKAclo, Ppdoow, 
Kao, dvrarrodOwpt 3, droaToAT 3, aopilw 3, évKdrrw 3, OIncarpicw 3, 
drodvtpwots 4, POdvw 4, Piiypa4, kowwviab, «(aBBa, yupvorns, 
KOLOS, OKVNPOS, TapABaTNS, TEPLT TELA, TWPWOLS, TVVATAYOMOAL, TUVTTAL- 
pow, epara€, ov, dvabeya 3, éxdiknors 3, Tpoepe 3, GrreKO€eX ofa 4, 


evdoxia 4, or7jKw 6, cvvepyds 7). 


(2) 1 Cor. 49 (+ 20). 


Ber. 
B 2. 
Cer 


C 2. 


1. (v) dvéyxAntos. 

4. (i) wapdkXnows 7 : (ii) drodoyia 3, dvopdlu 3, puwrilw. 

15 (¢ 8) SiacroAy, peas, tapalyddw, cvvavapcyvypat, cuvKpivw, pave- 
pwots, POdyyos, * (ciAuxpwia, Arrnpa, Tadaywyds, oTeyw, Pipapa, 
cboynpdvos 3, KaTahrAdoow 3, petarxnparicw 3). 

29 (¢ 12) évepyrfs, idusrys, Kabevdu, kararivu, peOiw, pwpaivo, Tapa~ 
oxevdlw, KaG6, dps, drooToAy 3, Onoarpicw 3, Trp Pi Bdlw 3, Parpos 3, 


/ /, 
aij 3, drodvtpwors 4, pidnua 4, Kowwvia 6, ¢ (amrpookoros, Cupow, 
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kpataouat, para, ov, dvdbena 3, doracpds 3, Tavoupyta 3, évt 3, 
drexdéxouatr 4, or7xw 6, cvvepyds 7): 
(3) 2 Cor. 48 (¢ 20). 

B 1. 2. (i) rpovoéw: (ii) évouxéw 3. 

B 2. 3. (i) mapd«Anous 7: (ii) daroAoyla 3: (iv) ° (dvumé«pitos). 

Cr. 25 (*19) dywovvy 3, OpiapBeto, vonua 3, cvvxpivo, trepaipopat, 
davépwors, *(dvaxpivw, dSoxip 3, Svvaréw, ciduxpwia, evderkis, émi- 
Bapéw 3, épebiLw, ixavdw, icdtys, KatadAayy, KatadovAdw, Katah- 


Adoow 3, Kupdw, peTarynpaTtilw 3, mpoerayyeAAomar, oTehAopat,. 


brepreptacevdy, tiwpa, piroTys€opat 3). 


C 2. 18 (¢9) iSuésrys, xararivw, rapacKerdlw, ppdoow, apopile 3, Onoav- . 


pilo 3, bOdvw 4, dirnpa4, Kowwvia6, »(axeporoinros, yupvorys, 
dexatéeooapes, Tepirceta, EKdiKNOLS 3, TavoUpyia 3, TpPoEpO 3, TEpLo- 


ToTEpws 4, Tvvepyos 7): 


(4) Gal. 33 (+21). 

IBSis.0; 

B 2. 1. (i) dvacrpody. 

Cr. 8(¢7) ddrnbeva, « (evapyouat, katadovrAdw, Kvpdw, Taidaywyes, Tap- 
evrepxomat, vioGeria 3, PYpapua 3). 

C 2. 24 (* 14) dvadioxw, éxrintw, evéyw, Kpalo, cvvKAeiw, Suws, amo- 
aToAy 3, ahopile 3, évkdrTw 3, Kowwviab, «(aBBa, dexaréooapes, 
lupdw, Kos, tapaBarys, Tpo<irov, cvvardyoua, cvveTavpow, ava- 
eye. 3, TpoepO 3, eve 3, dmrexdexomar 4, TEpLaToTEpws 4, oTHKW 6). 


(5) Eph. 3r (+ 16). 

587 10, 

B 2. 3. (i) dvacrpody: (ii) dvopalw 3, porilo. 

C 1. 14 (* 10) dAybevo, adfyors, roinpa, duvos, « (daroxaralAdcow, aby, 
exixopyyla, Oddr7w, d6pGarpodorria, tporaywyy, pidouat, cvvewo- 
Trolew, viobecia 3, trepexTEpircod). 

C 2. 14 (¢ 6) dopa, Odpag, cBervypn, @8y, cvvPiBdlw 3, Yadrpds 3, TAI 3, 
drodvtpwors 4, *(kparawoua, peOoxopar, Twpwots, Tavovpyia 3, 
TrepuTroinars 3, evdoKia 4). : 


(6) Phil. 24 (¢ 16). 
Bsr.0. 
B 2. 2. (i) rapaxAnots 7: (it) aroAoyia 3. 
C 1. 10 (¢ 9) vonpa, ¢(droxapadoxia, Soxpur 3, ehAoydw, evapSomar, evderéis, 
eTixopnyia, peTarxnparilo 3, ctppoppos, cvvaTpariitys). 


he) 5 ce el 
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C 2. 12 (¢ 7) dopa, tpdpacis, rAijv 3, POdvw 4, kowwvia 6, *(dmpockoros, 
oxynpos, daekdéxouar 4, eddoKia 4, Tepircorépus 4, oTH}Kw6, TVEP- 
yos 7)» 
(7) Col. 27 (+ 16). 
Br. 2. (il) évouxéw 3: (Vv) dvéyxAyros. 
B20. 
Cx. 14 (¢12) Opiap Bevo, duvos, « (dvaxawdw, droxatalddcow, avénars, 
aby, epebi<w, ixavow, icdrys, dpOarpodorr(a, pildopar, ovVaLXpd- 
Awros 3, cvvCworoiew, cvvOarropat). 
C 2. 11 (+4) xadevde, vexpow, roars, 057, ov BiBdlw 3, Wadrpds 3, drodv- 
Tpwats 4, ¢ (axEtporroinros, doracpos 3, eve 3, ovvepyds 7). 
(8) x Thess. 23 (+ 12). 
Dero. 
B 2. 1. (i) wapaxAyors 7. 
Cr. 8 (¢6) dywovtvy 3, éxdixos, « (ériBapew 3, eboxnpdvus 3, OdAre, 
oréyw, trepextrepiocod, piroripéopar 3). 
C 2. 14 (6) Ovpaé, peOvw, rpddacis, oBévvypi, dvrarrodiBwpu 3, evKdrrw 3, 
Pbavo 4, prAnpa4, *(pePoKopar, tpoetrov, repiroinats 3, Tepio- 


coTépws 4, oTHKW 6, TvvEpyds 7). 


(9) 2 Thess. 13 (¢ 7). 
Dat.0, 


B 2. 1. (i) tapdkAnous 7 
C 1. 4 (¢2) cvvavaplyvupat, trepatpopar, « (eruBapew 3, oréAXop.ar). 
C 2. 8 (¢5) averdicKe, evexw, avtaTodidwpt, «(doracpds 3, éxdiknots 3, 
TepiToinats 3, evdoKia 4, oTHKW 6). 
(10) Philem. 7 (¢ 3). 
Biz.0; 
B 2. 1. (i) rapaxAnors 7. 
C 1. 3 (¢2) raya, « (cvvaiypddrwros 3, TvvoTpaTWTNS). 


C 2. 3 (e1) evepyys, Kowwvia 6, » (cvvepyds 7). 


G. 


Compounds with a-privative. 


(1) Rom. 48) Bi. 4. dduAeurros, doropyos, atiyio, apGapoia. 

2. Pp» p. 1°8 B 2. 17. dyvoéw, ddparos, dmoria, doeBys, dobevea, 
dpOaptos,—doikia, dmictéw, dabevew, AAnOys, 
> ft > / es 100 > On 
avop.ia, GVUTOKpLTOS, dvOnTOS, BOOKYLOS, areLOns, 


acéBea, adnOeva. 
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/ > /, 
C 1. 12. dAdAnTos, deravonros, dvarroAdynros, dvehenpwv, 
, 
dveéepatvyros, dvopws, dobevnua, dovvOeros, 
, 3 
dypedopat,—éadiareirrws, dperapedyros, dveg- 
ixviacros. 
F > vg) 
C 2. 15. &Buvocos, didios, dxaxos, doxnpoovvyn, Gdtvatos, 
, »” 
aripalo, aovveros, drevOéw,—dxéparos, —adu- 
4 
kos, axabapota, dmreibea, doédyea, dobevys, 
adpuwv. 
/ 
(2) 1 Cor, 47) Br. 4. dOavacia, dtiypia, dbGapoia, dvéyxAnTOs. 
a. ps pe 2 B 2. 11. édyvoeo, dberéw, dvopos, dcbevera, ApOapros, adi- 
s 3 / 4 + 10 7 aN 4 
kia, doOevew, dkapTros, AmrieTos, ddoKYyLOS, aAH- 
eva. 

C 1.15. dyapos, dyevys, ddaravos, dd7Aws, dxkataxdduTros, 
dkwv, ayetakivyTos, avagios, avagiws, azrepi- 
OTdOTWS, aoTaTewW, aoXNMovewW, aTXHUSVYY, 
GTopos, avxos. 

C 2. 17. dyvwoia, adydos, alvpos, axpacia, dpepysvos, 
dppworos, ary.0s,—akaTaotacia, drpoaKoTos, 
apo Bws,—dadikéw, GdiKos, adkafapaia, axabap- 

, > , ” + 
t6s, doers, appwv, apwvos. 
(3)2 Cor. 22) B i. 1. aripia. 

a. p. p. 1°6 B 2. 10. dyvoéw, dobevera, a8ixia, dcbevew, dANOys, avouia, 
> ¥. + > / 3 /, 
dvuTOKpiTos, aruetos, ad0KYyLos, GANGeLa. 

Ci. 7. aBapys, é ‘a, 6, iveKouy) j 

ssa8 7s pys, dypuTrvia, dweTpos, avekdiyyytos, dzrapa- 
oKevacTOs, 4ppyntos,—éwetapeAntos. 

(eS 2 > , > / > / 3 s 

- Q. adpocvvy,—éKatactacia, amopéw, aXELporrotn- 
T0s,—dducéw, axaOaptos, acédyeva, d&obevys, 
adpov. 
(4) Gal. 12) B2. 5. dyvodw, dberéw, dobévera, dvdnros, adn Geva. 
as p-P. 125 Cr. 1. ddnbedvo. 
3 /, 
C 2. 6. dxvpdw,—dropéw,—ddixéw, dxabapoia, acédyeta, 
acbevns. 
I. apOapcia. 
3: dkaprros, dowria, ddnOeva. 
» 
C1. 4. deos, dcopos,—érybevw, dveétxviacros. 
y 3 / 3 las > / > 
9 ayvola, aypuTvew,—axpiBds,—axabapoia, Qaka- 
‘4 
Oaprds, duwpos, dreiOea, acéAyea, appwv. 
(6) Phil 11) Be. 3. dcbevén, GdnOys, aAjnOeva. 
2 


2 , » 
» GkKalpeoirat, aAvTos. 


. 
Nv 
> 


3 / 3 / 
doparns,—axépavos, dmpdcKoros, ahdBus,— 
GpEeuTTos, d.wjL0s. 


Penny 5 


on 


CreColkm, 16 \°B.3. 

a. p.p. 1°7 Loree 

Coz 

C2. 

(8)1 Thess. 12) B 2. 

a. P. p. 2°2 Ct. 

f Leer 

(G)2 Thess. 9). B 2. 

asp. pn 2°3 CE 

GE 

(25) Philem. 4) C x. 

a.p. p. 1°6 re; 

(rs) i Tim. 26) A-7. 
a.p.p. 4°1 

uae 

Bi. 

B23 

fr2y2 lim. 24-7) A-t: 
me Pep. 5°1 

As2. 

Bt. 

Bez: 

(13) Titus. 18) A 1. 

ae pep..6°75. | A 2: 

Bi. 

B 2: 

Total Paul ros, 
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I. dvéyKAnTos. 
2. ddpatos, dA7Gera. 
2. dbvpew, aderdia. 
3 Y A 
5. dxewporrointos,—ddicéw, axalapoia,  dswpos, 
ameiOeva. 
2. dyvoéw, aberew. 
3. dueurrws, aTaKxTos,—ddiadreirrws. 
7. GAnOwds, adnOds, dopadeva,—aKprBds,—édxa- 
Oapoia, dueurros, doGevns. 
4. dvopos, ddrxia, avouia, dAnOea. 
2. GTAKTEw, ATAKTUS. 
I, drozros. 
I. a&xpyoros. 
I. GOuKkéw. 
3 / 3 ff > / 3 / 
7. ddndorys, averiAnuTTOoS, ar€pavros, arpooitos,— 
avocvos, AoTOXEewW,—ApLAXOS. 
3 / »~ 3 4 - / 
5. dweAéw, aomiAdos, adiAdpyupos,—avuToraKtos, 
apyos. 
2. abavacia, aveyKdyTOS. 
> 4 > / » a/ > ty > / 
12. dyvoew, dBeréw, Gvoj.os, ddparos, amoria, doe Bns, 
> bé + 6 pe J / Di Ete: 
dabéveta, apOapros,—avurdxpitos, dvdyTos, 
amioros, adn Gea. 
> / > / > 4 3 4 3 , 
10. akaipus, axparys, aveéixakos, dveTaicyvvtos, av7- 
> (d + 5 | 4 6 Se 
PEpos, amraldevTos, ao7rovdes, adiAayalos, avo- 
aos, doTOXEw. 
2. avo, aXapLoros. 
4. ddudAerros, GoTopyos, atysia, abOapcia. 
8. ddiKia, amaréw, doevew, dvuTdKpLTos,—GO0KLL0S, 
ameOns, ao¢eBeva, dAnOeva. 
4. adxatdyvworos, apOopia, diyevdys, dwaxos. 
3 / > ie > / 
3. dvwheAns,—avuToTakTos, apyos. 
I. dvéykAnTos. 
+ 3 / 3 / > i“ > / »” 
10. dkaprros, aAnOys, dvouia, dowria,—avontos, amri- 
OT0S,—aO0Kipmos, areOns, aceBeia, dAjnOera. 
a.p.p.1. Pastorals 54, a.p.p. 4. 
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THE RESIDUE 


82 Words found in the Pastorals, but not elsewhere in the N. a 
nor in Goodspeed’s [ndices (Patristicus et Apologeticus). 


ddndorys i. Plut. 7, Caes. 7; Polyb., Dion. Hal., Philo (&3Aos 1 Clem. 
xviil. 6; Ath. 5. 2; Ptolemaeus ii. 33). 

aiperuxds iii. Aelian, WV. A. vi. 59; Schol. in Lucian 216. 193 
(mpoaperixds Cleomedes i. 6. 29). 

airxpoxepdys Vv. Plut.(Passow’s Worterbuch), Hdt., Xen., Plat.; Zest. XZZ 
Patr. Jud. xvi. 1 

dkaipws li. Epict. Diss. ii. 7. 1, iii. 22. 50 &c.; M. Aur. Com. iv. 19; 
Galen, De Temp. 97. 29. 

axardyvworos ili. 2 Macc. iv. 47 (dxarddyrros 1 Clem., Ath., -cxevaoros 
Jus.). 

dmaxos Vv. Aelian, WV. A. ix. 41. 49 and passim; Lucian, Praec. 1, 
Vit. Auct. 22. 

ayéparodiorys 1. Lucian, Deor. D. iv. 1. 209, Mar. D. vi. 3. 304; Polyb. 
xii. 9. 2; Dio Chrys. Or. lxix (ed. Dindorf, vol. ii, p. 238, 1. 3). 

dveraicxuvtos ll, Joseph. Anz. xviii. 7. 1. 

avridvatiepuar ii. Longinus, de Sublim. 17. 1 (dvririepar Jus. AZ. 30. 1, 
SiariPepar Jus. D. 22. 7, dvridvardéopar Epict. iii. 24. 24). 

avtiGecrs i. Galen, De Temp. (ed. Helmreich, p. 4, 1. ro); Lucian i, 
Mort. Dial. x. 374; Plato, Aristotle. 

avridvtpov i. Polyaenus, Lxcerpt. 52.7, Orph. Lith. 587; Uncert. transl. 
of Ps. xlviii (xlix). 9. 

éréBdyros 1. Dio Chrys. i, p. 169; Galen i, p. 10; Lucian, De Mere. 
Cond. c. 27, Toxar. 37, Philops. 29. 

droOnoorpi~w i. Aelian, WV. A. iii. 10; Lucian, Alex. 23; Epict. Diss, 
ili. 22. 50; Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. 2 &c. 

dprws li. Epict. i. 28. 3; M. Aurel. Com. i. 16. 

dorovéos ii. Galen, D. U.P. ii. 195. 15; Polyaenus, Strat. vill. 35, 
65; Philo, De Sacrif. 4. 

aibevréw i. [P. Tebt. ii. 276. 28, late second or third century a. D.] 
(adbévrns Hermes, Sim. ix. 5. 6, avOevrixds 2 Clem. xiv. 3). 

abtoxardxpuros iii. Philo ii. 652 (adreraiveros 1 Clem., xardxpuros Ign.). 

adOopia ili. (dpOopos Justin, Diod.—déduadGopos Galen, 22. -U. Ff, i. 
494.14; Plut. Alor. v, p. 115,(820 A). 

adirdyabos ii. (piAdyabos Plut. Mor. 140 C.—ddiAdkados Plut., dretpa- 
yaos Diod. &c.) 
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BaOuds i. Hadrian. Imp. (Sententiae—cf. Estienne, Zhes. Gr. Ling. 
xii, 2. 490 f.), Lucian, Appian &c. ; Joseph. B. Z. iv. 3. 10. (171). 

yayypawa ii. Galen, De Tumor 8, Com. 4 «is 75 7m. “ApOpwv, vol. xii, 
p. 4373; Plut. Déser. cm. et adul. 36, 2. 65 D. 

yeveadoyia v. Joseph. ¢. Ap. 1. 3, Ant. Lud. xi. 3, 10; Polyb. IX aenk 
yevead. x. pbOovs. LXX, Philo i. 525 (yeveadoyéw Aristeides, Lucian, 
Phab, tis 9); 


ypawdys i. Cleomedes, De ICCC. ii. 1. 89 (162. 14); Galen v. 1208; 


Strabo i. 16. 

yupvacia. i, Epict. i. 7. 12, 8. 7 &c.; Arrian, Zact, xxxii. 2, Xxxill. 3; 
Galen, D. U. P. passim. 

yovaixdpiov ii. M. Aurel. Com. y. 11; Epict. Diss. 1, 18. 18, 
22. 23 &c. 

Siaraparpy3y i. (xaparpiBy Ath. 18. 3, duatpiBy Dio Chry. iv. 81. 23, 
Jus., Lucian, Hipp. 5 &c.; M. Aur. i. 4 &c.—drodiarpiBew Schol. 
in Lucian 98. 23.) 

Sidaxrixds iv. Philo, Praem. et poen. 4, De Congr. Erud. 7. 

Spatwpa i. (patos Ign., Edpéfw 1 Clem., Ign., Jus. Ath.—édpacdrys 
Dio Chrys.) 

%&Sndos ii. Dio Chrys. iv. 79. 17, vii. 141. 13 (272 R); 2 Macc. 
ill, 19, Vi. 5. 

exlyryots i. (exfnréw 1 Clem. &c.—fyrynors Justin, Melito.) 

eXeypos ii. LXX. Sir. xxi. 6; 2 Kings xix. 3 &c. 

éravopOwors ii. Epict. Diss. iil. 21. 15 &c., Hnch, xxxiii. 10; Ptolemaeus, 
Synt. Math. xiii. fin.; Galen, De Temp. 26. 12; Philo, De Jnebr. 
22 &c. 

érapxéw i. Dio Chrys. vii, p. 122. 1. 29 (243 R), 124. l. 13 (244 R); 
Epict. iii. 26. 8 &c.; Hom., Xen. 

éridiopOdu ili. (dtopPdopar 1 Clem.) 

ériorouicw iil. Lucian, Dionys. 7; Plut., Plato. 

edperddoros i. M. Aur. i. 14, iii. 14, vi. 48. 


Ocdmvevoros ii. Plut. De Plac. Phil. v. 2. 3 (904 f.), Orac. Std. 


5. 406. 


tepomperys ill. Lucian, De Sacr. 13; Joseph.; 4 Macc. ix. 25, xi. 20; 
Plato, Philo. 


kaXodwddoKaAos iil. (kaxodvdackaréw 2 Clem. x. 5, -a Ign. £ph, 
vi. 2 &c.) 


kataotoAy i. Epict. Diss. ii, 10. 15, 21. 11; Plut. Peril. 5; Joseph. 
B Daesan 


Katactpyviaw i. Ign. ad Antioch, c. 11. 


“eC 
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kavornpdlouar i. Schol. in Lucian 137, 11; Strabo y. 1. 9 (p. 215) 
[B. G. v. 952. 4, ii/a. D.| 

kevopwvia iv. Dioscorides, De Mat. Med. praef. 2 (kevodogia 1 Clem., 
Ign., Herm.—épodwria 1 Clem.). 

xvyOw ii. Moeris, Lex. Ait. p. 215; Aristotle, HA. ix. 1 (609 a) 
(xvjoGa Galen, D. U.P. i. 11. 15 &c.). 

Kowovixds 1. Epict. Diss. iii. 13. 5 and passim; Lucian, Zim. 56; M. 
Aurel. Com. iii. 4. 2 &c.; Galen i. 12. 28; Polyb. ii. 44. 1; 
Plat., Aristot. a 

Aoyouaxéw ii. (Aoyororew Ath. Suppl. 2. 1, 31. 1, 32. 1; Lucian, 
Cont. 12. 506.) 

Aoyopaxia i. (Aoyoroita Ath. Sufi. 3. 1.) 

Happy ii. Epict. ii. 16. 28, 43 &c.; Plut., Appian, Joseph.; 4 Macc. 
xvi. 9 ; Philo. 

paraioddyos iil. (paraoroyia Plut. Mor. 6 f.; Polycarpp Php. ii. 1.— 
pataorovia r Clem., Galen, D. U. P. i. 56. 25.) 

pep Bpava ii. Cf. Horace, Serm. ii. 3. 1 f. ‘Sic raro scribis, ut toto non 
quater anno | membranam poscas’, and Gai. Jus¢. ii. 77 ‘quod 

_ in chartulis sive membranis meis aliquis scripserit, meum est’. 
pytpadons i. Lucian, Deor. Conc. 12; Aesch., Plat. 

veoputos i. (vedyapor Arrian, Hist. i. 24. 2; Lucian, Mort. D. xix. 
1. 410. vedvupdos Lucian, Asin, 34. 603 and numerous compds,. of 
veo- in Lucian.) 

vynpadwos v. Appian, De Reb. Mace. ix. 9; Joseph. Ané. iii. 12. 2; Plut. 
Mor. 132. 

vopuxos (adj.) iii. As subs. cf. Matt. xxii. 35, Luke x. 25, vil. 30. 

vopipws iv. Galen, ad Hipp. Aphor. 18 ; Athen. 1, p. 20£; Dio Chrys. De 
£x. Or. xiii, p. 246, 1. 18 (427); Plut. Gadd, 15; Thuc., Xen., Plat. 

Eevodoxew i. Moeris, Zex. Att. p. 248; (Eevoddxos Plut. V. Alex. 51 ; 
fevoxrovéw Ta.). 

oixodeororéw i. Lucian, De Astrol. 20; Plut. De Plac. Phil. v. 18, 
p- 1672 [908 B] (oixodeamdrys Epict. Diss. ii. 20. 20, iii. 22. 4). 

oixovp(y)és iii. Plut. Alor. 953 B (oixovpyéw 1 Clem., i. 3, oikoupéw 
Galen, De Jemp. ii. 606, De Vic. Att. 61. 20; Aelian, V. A. 1. 22. 

épOoropew ti. LXX. Prov. xi. 5 (kawvoropéw Ta, 35. 2 ; Lucian, Phal. ii. 9, 
dpoyvapoves Justin). 

mdpowos vy. Lucian, Zim. 55; Plut. De Log. 504 B, Symp. 8 (716 F) 
(xapowia, Dio Chrys. xxxii. 421. 22). 

matpadwns i. M. Aur. Com. vi. 34. 

mepure(pw i. Plut. Gadd. 27 ; Lucian, Joseph., Philo. 

mepippovew iii, Plut. Pericl. 31, Mor. 762 E; 4 Macc. vi. 9, Vil. 16. 

M 2 
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mréypa i. Joseph. Ant. ii. 9. 4 (wdeypdrvov M. Aur. ii, 2). 

ropurpds i. Joseph. BL. ii. 21. 3; Plut. Mor. 524 v, Cat. Mat. 25; 
Polyb. iii. 122. 2. 

mpdxpysa i. (mpoxpivw Jus. D. v. 5; Melito ; Euseb. 7. £. iv. 26. 13.) 

oxéracpa i. Joseph, BL. ii. 8. 5; Aristot.*(cxémapvov M. Aur. x. 38, 
oxeractrnpios Galen, D. U.P. i. 22. 4 &c.) 

ordpaxos i. Dioscorides, De M. M, i. 17. 2 &c.; Galen, D. Ci 
iv. 15 &c.; M. Aur. x. 31. 35; Zest, XIZ Patr. Neph. ii. 8. 

otpatohoyéw ii, Plut., Joseph. (see Thayer, s.v.); Diod. Sic. ; 
Dion. Hal. 

ovvkaxorabéw ii, (cvprobéw Jus. D. xxviii. 2, xakoTabéw 2 Clem. KE. Say 

codpovicnds li. Appian, Pus. viii. 65; Joseph. Ant. xvii. 9. 2, BL. 
ie; PluteMors 702) c 

rexvoyovia i, Aristot. H. A. vil. 1. 8 (rexvoyovéw Diogn. v. 6). 

rexvorpopéw i, «Epict. i. 23. 3; Aristot. (rexvoxrovéw Ath. 20. 2, 35. 2). 

S3pororéw i. Dioscorides, De MZ. M. v. 7. 1; Lucian, Bis Acc. 16; 
Macrob. 5; Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 38 ; Xenophon. 

irotirwos iv. Galen (see Stephanus, Zhes. s.v. ‘etiam inter Galeni 
scripta, sed Latine tantum exstat eueipixfs dywyis trorvrwors). 

tWnroppovew i.  (iWnAofpooivyn, -dpwv Herm., rarewodpootvyn, -éw I 
Clem., Herm.) 

pardvys ii. = paenula. Epict. iv. 8. 24; M. Aur. i. 16 (cf. Varr. ap. 
Non. 537, 123 Juv. v. 79% Lampr. Alex. Sev.i27 aC shaeooad 
has drawn attention to two extremely interesting notes given in 
Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrrhnychus Papyri, vol. xii. 1916, (1) 
1583. Second cent. A.D. . . « Tevotd rapa “Ioidwpov yapw tod 
gawddov Kal TOU érikapoiov Kat daréveyxov mapa Kadvxyv... (2) 
1489. Third cent. A.D. 7O KOdvw (= xiTdvi0v) érréAnopon apa 
Texotvoay cis Tov muAGva: réwpov por... (Expositor, viii. 88. April 
1918, 

prdya6os iii. Plut. Mor, 140 c, Praec. Cont, 17; LXX. Sap. vii. 223 
Philo, Aristot. 

diravdpos ili, Polyaenus, S¢vaz. viii. 32. 34; Plut. Praec. cont. 28; 
Lucian, Hale, 8, de Mer. 73. 

pdrvapos i. Plut. Symp. 7 (gor a), V. Cicer. 2, V. Anton. 29, Mor. 
39 A &c.; 4 Macc. v. 10 (¢Avapéw Ta. xxxili, 1, -ia Ta. xxvi. 
2 &c., dpdrAvapos M. Aur. v. 5). 

ppevardrns ili. (hpevarardw Gal. vi. 3.—dpevjpys M. Aur. viii. 51.) 

Wevddvupos 1, Aelian, WV. A. ix. 18; Plut. Mor. 479 E; Philo, 
Aeschyl. 


Phrases in the Pastorals and in early second-century non-Christian 


(r) 
(?) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Writers. 

Ot yopvacrai Kai of ye vouiuws dOdotvres Galen, ad Hippocr. Aphor. 
£5e00i. 2 lan. U. &. 
"Edy Kadds otparudrys yen, Tpit» Babud (promotion) Surjcy eis 
mpaitwpiov petaBivar, Hadriant Sententiae (Estienne, Thes. Graec. 
Ling. vol. xii. 2. 490 f.); cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3 ds xadds OTPATLOTNS, 
1 Tim. ili, 13 of xadds Siaxovjoavres Babydv éavrois Kaddv 
TEPLTOLOVVTAL. 
yevaixas pr dpireiv oivw adda bdpororeiy Aelian, Var. Hist. ii. 38; 
cf. 1 Tim. v. 23 pyxére tdpordrea, GdAAG olvw ddrAlyw xpS bid Tov 
oTopaxov K. T. .. . aoGevetas. Dioscorides, De WZ. M. v. 7. 1 6 88 
Kadovpevos peAitys olvos didotat pev. . . Tols aobevn Tov oTOpmayov 
éxovol. .. Kal. . . Tois dobevn 7. Kepadiy exovor’ xpyoyos dé 
kal yuvatéiy bsporotroveass. 
ei pev... OS pdOdv tis ypads avayweoxKor Tov Adyov Galen, D. VU. P. 
lil. 15; cf. 1 Tim. iv. 7. prOapin ypaddea muoredcas Cleomedes, 
MCCC. ii. 1 (162. 14): cf. Philo Byblius (Fragm. Hist. Graec. 
vill, p. 564);.M. Aurel. 8. 25. 
ardov tav pyudrwov THY Toca’THv amepavToAoyiav Kal avTiOéces Kai 
mapuréces ... kat BapBaprpors x. Tr. GAXa Bépn Tt ASyov Lucian, 
Work D. x..373 {.; 1 Tim. i. 6, yi. 20, 
ei TAdtwvos . . . x. ’ApiototéAovs éxAabdpevos Kabjoa, T. dpmovov 
metovONs Tos TA Gta TrEpP@ Kvopevois » . « Lucian, Mhez, praec 
Ete 12,22) Dim tiv; 3. Pie 
bys Aoyos M. Aurel, vili. 30; Titus ii, 8. 6p0@ Kai byet Kai 
dverAnmtw Biv xpdpevos Lucian, Demon. 3; &v tyrawovon TH Yux} 
Lucian, Longacv. 209; cf. Titus i. 13, 1 Tim. ill. 2 &c. 
mravavra Kata Tov Biov dca rxal . . . dedovAwpevar S€ dovais, 
irHdovor, Kai roodparor, Biov aicxpov . . . odx EAdpevar CGow, GAAG 
evexOeioar mpos a’rdév Dio Chrys. iv, p. 85 (178 R); cf. Titus iii. 3 
mravipevor, Sovrevovres.. + Hoovats, 2 Tim, iil. 5 f. prrndovor. . 
aydpeva érivpiiats .. » 
éx mpoyévev Phlegon Trallianus 31; cf. of pdyovoi cov... 6 pev 
némmos cov “Apuvos ... 6 O& marnp gov... ad d€. « memeiopeba 


advra mpdooew Melito (Eus. H. Z. iv. 26); cf. 2 Tim. 1. 5. 


(10) "AvOpwrov perv etvar copov k. dixalov k. TOV oikelwy Traldwv mpoynOe- 


an a < , f' - 
OTATOV, K. TOV yElvapEevov roveiabar THY TpornKovoav ppovrida, Aelian 


NV. A. proem.; cf. 1 Tim. iil. 4 f, v. 8. 
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A. 
STEREOTYPED PHRASES IN THE PASTORALS 


mapdyyeAXe tadra x. didacke, I. iv. 113 tadra dSidacKke x. Tapaxddet, 
RE Res 

kal Tatra mapayyeAXrg, I. v. 73 Tatra trouiuvyoke, II. ii. 14. 

tatta Adde, Kal wapaxdrXa Kal ereyxe, Titus il. 15; rtadra dedye 
I. vi. 11. 

Cf. ratra troribéuevos &c., I. iv. 6; ratra pedera, I. iv. 153 Tatra 
mapadov, II. ii. 2. 

pddous (krA.) mapaurod, I. iv. 7, v. 11, II. ii. 23, Titus iil. ro. 

kevopwvias (uadxas) reptiotaco, II. ii. 16, Titus iii. 9. 

du Hv airiav, II. i. 6, 12; Titus i. 13. 

ei wavti épyw ayab@ érnxodovOnoe, I. v. Io. 

eis wav épyov ayabov Hromacpevor, II. ii. 21. 

mpos Tay epyov a&yaboy egypticpevos, II. iii. 17. 

mpos wav épyov ayabdv dddxyuo, Titus i. 163; (€rocuous\, Titus 
Ill. I. 

év To viv aidv, I. vi. 17; II. iv. 10; Titus ii. 12. Paul writes 
éy T. aiove tovTw, Rom. xil. 2; 1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 6, 8, iii. 18; 2 Cor. 
iV. A ees 

ms (rH) &v XpiotS “Inood, I. i. 14, iii. 13; II. i. 1. 9, 13, ii. 1. 10, 
ili. 15. 

épya xaAd, I. ili, 1, v. 10, 25, vi. 18; Titus ii. 7, 14, ili. 8, 14. 

(kara) cis ériyvwow adnOetas, I. ii. 4; IL. ii. 25, i. 9 >. Titus tf. 

eprimtey eis mayida, I. ili. 7, vi. 9; cf. II. ii. 26. 

Cyv etoeBds, II, iii. 12; Titus ii. 123; cf. I. ii. 2. 

mept tTHv wlotw évavaynoay, I. i. 19, (joTdxynoav) Vi. 21; (&ddKepor) 
II. iii. 8. 

tept THY aAynOeav HoTdyxnoay, II. ii. 18. 

(Paul uses zrepi with accusative only once, Phil. ii. 23 rd rept eué.) 

tov Kadov ayéva aywvitew, II. iv. 7; I. vi. 12. 

avOpwros Geod, I. vi. 11; II. iii. 17. 

duaTrapatpiBat Sieplappévov avOpdrwv t. vodv, I. vi 5. 

avOpwrot katepOappevor 7. vodv, II. iii. 8. 

peplavtat abtav ... 6 vods, Titus i, 15. 


cf Tee, > sce ae 
pus Yyuvarxos avap, I. iii. 2, 12; Titus i. 6; évds dvSpds yory, I. v. 9. 


— ee 
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ev kabape cvvedijoe, I. iii. 9 ; II. i. 3. 

ex Kabapas Kapdias (x. cvvedjorews dyabijs), I. i. Se Licata g: 
éxov dyabiy ovveidnow, I. i. 19; cf. I. iv. 2; Titus i. 1 5. 
mates & Adyos, I. i. 15, iii. x, iv. g3 II. ii. rr. 

TOU Kata TH ddaxhy Tusrrod Adyou, Titus i. 9. 

THS Kadis Sdacxadias 7 rapyKxorovOyxas, I. iv. 6. 
TapyKoAovOnods pov TH didacxadéa, II. iii. 10. 

9 tyaivovoa didacKadia, I. i. 10; IL. iv. 3; Titus i. 9, ii. 1. 
bytaivovtes Adyou I. vi. 3; IL. i. 133 Titus ii. 8. 

dyiaivew TH wiore, Titus i. 13, ii. 2. 


B. 
PAULINE PHRASES IN THE PASTORALS 


The reference before a phrase applies to the Pastorals, that after a phrase 
applies to the Pauline epistle in question. 


i. Romans. 

Tim. i. 1 kar’ ériraynvy @eod, xvi. 26. 

i. 5 70 6& TeAoS .. ., Vi. 223 CE tAjpwya vopov H a&ydrn, xiii. 10. 

i. 8 oidapey Se dru Kados 6 vouos...: Cf. oidapev Se dri doa 6 vopos héyet 
Tots €v T. vopw Evel, ili. 19; TUVpyUL TO vopw Sri Kadds, Vii. 16. 

i. 10 kal el tu Erepov; Cf. Kai ei Tis erepa evroAn, XIli. g. 

i. 14 treperAcovace Sé 7 apis Tod Kupiov jpav: cf. ob 8€ érAcdvacev 
4 dpaptia treperepiacavce 1 xXdpis, V. 203; 7 xdpis t. Kupiov qyav 
"Tyco, Xvi. 20. 

i. 15 X.1. pAOe eis 7. Kdcpov dpaptwododts cdoar: cf. ére dpaprwdAav 
évtwv X. tarép yay amave .. . 7 apaptia eis T. Kéopov cionAle, 
Veoete. 

i. 16 muctevew ex aita, ix. 33, X. II; Cit. Isa. xxviii. 16; cis Conv 
alwvioy, V. 21. 

i. 17 7O 88... povw Ocd.. . Sdéa cis r. aidvas’ épry, XVI. 25, 27- 

ii. I tpOrov ... rovetoHas edxapiorias : Cf. rpdrov pev edxapioTd, iy 33 

ii, 7 ddpOevav Aéyw, ob PeVSopar, ix. 1; ey... dwdaToAos .. . COvGy, xi. 13. 

iii. 7, Vi. 9 eicnarida, Xi. 93 cit. Ps. Ixix. 23. 

iv. 13 TH mapakAjoe, TH ddacKxadig: cf. xii. 8. 

v. 18 A€yer yap H ypady, bok pe oe 

vi. 4 pOdvos, gps. . . SuepOappevov avOparrwv Tt. voiv kK. GreoTEpNLEvov 
7. dAnbetas: cf. dvOpdrov tov 7. GjPeav év ddikia KarexovToV « . 
cis dSdKiov votv .. . peotovs POdvov ... éprdos, 1. 18, 28 f. 

vi. 11 Stwxe Sixouootvyy: Cf. ix. 30 (rd py SudKovra Sixavootvyv), Xii, 13. 
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2 Tim. i. 3, 13, ii. 1, 10, iii, 15 79s (7H) &v Xprord “Inood, ili. 
24, Vill. 39. 

i. 3 f. Xdpw exw 7. OG @ Aatpedw... ds ddudAeurrov exw T. rept Tov 
prelav ev rais Senoeot pov, érurobav oe iseiv va: cf. xapis T Ged, 
vi. 173 edxapioTd r Od... & Aatpetu, ds ddiarclrTws pryetay bpOv 
roodpat ... emt rav mporevrydv pov, Sedpevos... eruroI yap ideiv 

_ bpas, va.» ., 1. 8-11. 

i. 5 THs &v col... micTews... 1.12; olda yap @ wemicrevKa: cf. 7) 
nrioris Spadv, 1.83... dua THs ev dAARAOIS TicTEws udv TE Kal Epod, | 
Lees 

i. 5 memetopar O€ Ort Kal, XV. 14. 

i. 6 xdpuopa, 1. II. 

i. 6 7d xdpiopa Tod Oeod, vi. 23. 

i. 7 od yap @wxev Hyiv 6 Ocds rvedpa Serrlas, GANA Suvdpews kai: Cf. 
ob yap eAdBere rvetua Sovdrcias wadw eis PdBov, GAA . . ., Vill. T5 ; 
év Suvdper mvedparos aylov, XV. 13; ewKxev airois 6 Meds rvedpa 
catavvéews, Xi. 8; cit. Isa. xxix. Io. 

i. 8 py éraucyuvOys Td papripov, ... 1. 12 ov« eraurxvvopiat ciei1G: 

i. 9 TOD Kad€cavTos ... ov Kata T. epya yuav: Cf, ork e& Epywv GAN éx 
t. Kadodvros, 1X. II; contrast drodéca ExdorTw KaTa TA Epya 
avrod, li. 6. 

i. 9 AAG Kara lav rpdeow Kai xdpw, Tv Sobcioay jyiv ev X, I. xpd 
xpdvov aiwviwv, pavepwHeicav Sé viv dud. ..: Cf Tots Kata mpdbeow 
KAnrtots, Vill. 28; Kara tiv xépw tiv Sobeicav hiv, xii. 6; év X. 1. 
vi. rr &e.3 xpdvors aiwviows ceorynpévov, pavepwhévros 8& viv 
ORNS Se et 

i. 10 Lwnv kat adOapoiay: cf. il. 7. 

i, 12 olda Kal réerewrpar Ore Svvards eo, xiv. 14, Xi. 23. 

i. 13 dydrry TH ev Xpurr@ “Inoo?, vill. 39. 

i. 14 dvd Hvevparos ‘Ayiov tod evorxodvros év Hiv, V. 5, Vill. IT. 

ii. 1 éy 7. xdpure tH év X. I: cf. v. 15, ili. 24. 

i. 8 I. X. éynyeppevov éx vexpOv: Cfiv. 24, vi. 4,9. ek orépparos Aa fis, 
i. 33 Kara TO edayyéAidv pov, ii. 16, xvi. 25. 

li. 11 ef yap cvvarebdvoper, x. covijoopey, Vi. 8. 

li, 12 et dropévoper, kal ovv-...: Cf. etrep cvpumdcyome tva K. ovvdoéa- 
ofdpev, vill. 17: cf. x Cor. iv. 8. 

li. 13 ef dmuorodmev Ktr.: Cf. ili. 3. 

li, 15 weavrov ddxwov rapacrioa T. Od: cf. vi. 13, xiv. 18. 

il. 20 oxevy & pev eis Tysny & 8 eis drystay, ix. 21. 

li. 22 Siwxe Suxavoovwyv . .. eiprvnv: cf. ix. 30, xiv. 19. 

li, 25 paprore Own aitois 6 Meds perdvorav: cf. ii. 4. 
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li. I rodro yivwcke, Sr, Vi. 6. 

ill. 2 ddaldves, trepipavor, yovedow dreibeis, doropyo, i. 30 f. 

Titus i, 2 iv émnyycidaro mpd xpdvev aiwviwy, épavepwoey O€ . . « Kar’ 
eritayiy TOD... @«od: cf. d xpoernyyetAaro, i. 2; xpovots aiwvious ... 
pavepwhévros dé... Kar’ eritayiv 7. cod, xvi. 26, | 

1. 2 6 dwevdys @eds: cf. iii. 3. 

1. 15 mwdvta Kafapa trois xabapois: cf. révra piv Kabapd, xiv. 20: 
cf. xiv. 14. 

ii, 5 va py 6 Adyos tr. cod Bracdyphrac: cf. ii. 24; cit. Isa. lit. 5 
(Gvoya 7. cod). Cf. 1 Tim. vi. r ta pa 7d dvoma rt. Ocod ... 
Braodnphra 

ill. 1 é£ovolats irordooecOat, xiii. 1. 

ill. 4 ) xpnordérys @ecod, xi. 22. 

lil, 7 SuxawwOevres TH éxeivou xdputs, iii. 24: Cf. v. 1. 

il. 1 Corinthians. 

t Tim. i. 2 Tipo téxve, iv. 17. 

i. 3 ev Edéoa, xvi. 8. 

i. 12 eis dtaxoviav, xvi. 15. 

i. 12 muotov pe qyjoato... nAEOnv: Cf. Ar|EnpéEvos bd Kupiov moos 
elvat, Vil. 25. 

1, 20 oUs Tapédwxa TG Satava va...: Cf. Kéexpika tapadodtvas T. TOLodTOY 
T. Datavée iva, V. 5. 

li. 3 TodTO KaAov, Vil. 26. 

ll, 7 éreOnv éy® amdotodos x. diddoKados: Cf. ods pev Eero 6 Weds 
amrootdéAous .. . Tpitov didacKdXAovs, xil. 28. 

il. 8 tpoce’xyecOau T. dvdpas: Cf. xi. 4. 

ii. 9 0 ampere yvakiv: cf. rpéerov éor yuvatka dxatraxddurtov T. Oc@ 
mpocevyerOat, X1. 13. 

ii, 11 f. yuvi) pavOavérw ev racy brorayyh, diddoxewv be yuvarki ovdK érirper 
.. GAN’ elvan ev Hovxia: Cf. ai yuvaikes ev 7. exxAyalas ovydtwoay, ov 
yap érurpérerat aitais Nadeiv, GAN iroraccécOwoor..., xiv. 34 f. 

ii. 13 “Addu yap mparos krA.: Cf. xi. 8, xv. 22, 45. 

ii. 15 cwOynoerar Se dud, iii. 15: Cf vil. 16, édy petvwou, vii, 8, 20, 40. 

iii. 6 va py eis Kpipa, Xl. 34. 

v. 18 Bofn ddodnTa oy pimarceic, ix. g: cit. Deut. xxv. 4. 

_* V. 19 éxros ei pu, XIV. 5, XV. 2. 

vi. 11 ratta pedye: cf. vi. 18, x. 14. dloxe dydrny, xiv. I. 

vi. 14 typqoal ce 7. évrodyjv: cf. rpyows evTodGy, Vii. 19. 

2 Tim. i. 2 Tyobew d&yarnrd téxvy .. . dvapupyyiokw oe: Cf. Tipodeor, 


a ean > / - 
ds €ori pov Téxvov dyaryTOV ... Os bpas avapvycel, 1V. 17. 
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i. 10 Karapyjoavros tov Odvarov: Cf. karapyetrae 6 Odvaros, xv. 26. 

ii. 4 f. day St Kal, vii. 28 (dpéoy, vii. 33). 

ii. 5 ob orepavodrou éay pa KTA.: Cf. ix. 25. 

ii. 6 tov Komvdvra, yewpyov KTA.: Cf. ix. 7, 10-14, iv. 12. 

iil, 12 kat cvvBacrrevoopey, iv. 8. 

ii. 19 f. 6 orépeos Oewédtos Eorynkey exwv.. . (cKedy) Xpvoa kK. apyupa k. 
fidwa: cf. Zornxev .. . Spatos pip Zxov..., Vil. 375 emt 7. Oepeduoy 
xpvaiov, dpytpiov, vXa, ili. 12. 


et AY a a) / 
ii, 22 pera 7. émixadovpévoy Tt. kipiov: Cf. ody maou T. érikadovpevots T. 


dvoua Tt. Kupiov, i. 2. 


Titus i. 3 7. Adyov adrod év Knptypati: Cf. 6 Adyos pov K. T. KNpUYHA [OV, 


Mees - 

i. 5 Gs eyo cor Sueragdpnv: cf. vii. 17, Xi. 34. 

i. 7 &s Ocod oixovdpov: Cf. ds oixovdpous pvorypioy Secor, iv. 1. 

1. 15 peplavrae adtav 7 ovveidyars, Vili. 7 (wodvverat). 

aac > s / \ a 8 0 La S 

lll. 3-7 Huev tTAavepevor...KAnpovdpot... dd AovTPOU... SukarwGevTas -.. 
mvevparos: Cf. vi. 9 f. 


lil. 2 Corinthians. 


1 Tim. i. 3 eis Maxedoviay, i, 16, li. 13, Vii. 5. 


2 
« 


i. II 76 edayyéduov Tis Sogys Tod (cod), iv. 4 (Xpuorod . . . Weoi). 

i, 12 Ouevos cis Siaxoviav: cf. Oénevos év Hutv 7. Adyov .. . SdvTos..« T- 
diaxoviay, v. 18 f. 

i, 18 iva otparevy... 7. Kady otpareiav: Cf. orpatevdpeba ... 7. Orda 
T. oTpareias, X. 3 f. 

ll. 3 Kaddv evdrriov T. Ocod: cf. kaAd. . évoziov Kupiov, vill. 21. 

li. 13 f. Eva... ) yur) earrarnbeioa: cf. 6 ddus eEnrarnoe Evar, xi. 3 ; 
cit. Gen. ili. 13 (jmarycer). 

lil. 15 év olkw @cod dvactpéperOa: cf. év xdprte Oeod dveotpadnpev ev 
T. Koop, 1. 12. 

lll. 16 epavepwOy ev capki, iv. ro f. 

Iv. 10 #Amixapev ert Oecd Lovre: cf. ext 7. OcG eis Ov HAmikaper, i. g f. 

iv. 12 év Adyw... ev dydayn... ev dyveia: Cf. ev dyvoryte... ev aydry... 
év Noy, vi. OF. 

iV. 13 TH dvayveces, ili. 14. 

V. 14 pydeuiav aopuiy diSdvac TO avTixeysevm NowWopias xdpw: Cf. aop- 
pay diddvres, V. 125 pndepiay Siddvres tpocKkor yy, wa py popyOH, Vi. 3. 

V. Ig émi cTOMATOC AYO MAPTYPON K. TPIMN, Xiii. 1: Cit. Deut. xix. 15. 

Tim. i. 15 oidas todro ort dweotpadyody pe wavtes ot ev TH Acia: cf. od 
Oédoper bpas dyvoetv repli 7. OAtpews Hav THs yevoueryns ev T. Acig, i. 8. 

ii. 10 d6&ys aiwviov: Cf. aidviov Bapos dd€ys, iv. 17. wévTa bropeve dua 7. 


net payin 
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3 £4 g. > ‘\ 
exdextovs, a x. adrol cwrnpias réxwow: cf. (wdvra tropéver, t Cor. 
tee > e Lal ~~ =i 

xlil. 7) év dropovy roAAR, Vi. 4; cire OU Bdpcba, trép THs bwav cwry- 
pias, i. 6. 

i. II ef ovvarefdvoper kK. ovljoopev: cf. eis 7d cwvarobaveiv x. ovtfy, 
Vil. 3. 

il, 20 oxe’y dorpdxwa, iv. 7. 

Titus 1. 3f. Kar’ émirayny ... Tirw ynoiw: cf. Térov... Kar’ eTiTaAyiV ... 

TO 7. dpetépas aydrys yvjowor, Vili. 6, 8. 


; iv. Galatians. 
1 Tim. i. 2 év rioret, ii. 20. 
1. 7 Oédovres eivar vomodiddckador: Cf. dd vouov Oédovtes elvat, iv. 21. 
1. 13 TO mporepov Ovta Sudkryv: Cf. iv. 13, 1. 13. 
li. 5 eis @cds, cis Kal pecirys...: Cf. 6 de peoirys vos odk eotw, 6 88 Oeds 
els eorw, iii. 19 f. 
il. 6, Tit. ii. 14 I. X. 6 bods €avrov iép wavtwv: cf. I. X. rod Sd6vtos éavTov 
tép, i. 4, il. 20. 
lil. 16 éxnpvOn ev veow: Cf. d Knpiacow év Cvecy, ii. 2. 
V. 3 paAdora oixeiwy: Cf. wadAvora pos T. olkeious (7. ricTews), Vi. 10. 
Vi. 3 el tis érepodibackadel: Cf. peraribecbe cis erepov edvayyéAvov 0 ob 
éotw GAAo, i. OF. ; ef tis buds edayyeAiLerar wap’ o ea fete, i. 9g. 
2 Tim. i. 1 Kar’ érayyeXiay, ili. 29. 
Titus lil. 3-7 juev... Tore Kal Hels avontou... dovdevovres. .. OTE de... 
kAnpovopor: Cf. Kat qyels, Ore Huev vitor, ... Huev OedovAwpevou’ OTE 
dé... KAnpovdpos, iv. 3-7. 


v. Lphesians. 


r Tim. i. 14 pera miotews Kal aydays: cf. dydan peta TioTEws, V1. 23. 
i. 15 duaprwrovs Gv rpards cit yw: Cf, euol tr. €Aaxuororépy KrA., lil. 8. 
ili. 16 iva év mot évdeiEnrar X. I. 7. dracav paxpobupiar : cf. iva évdeiEqra 
... ep pas ev X. L, li. 75 pera paxpoOupias, iv. 2; Exod. ix. 16. 
ii. 1 Senoes ixtp wévrwv: Cf. dejoe: rept rdvtwv Tt. dyiwy, vi. 18, 
ii. 8 rpocedxecOan ev ravi (rérw), Vi. 18 (kaip@). 
ili. 4 réxva éxovra év trotayy: Cf. réxva iraxovere T. yovedow, Vie 2; 
iii. 8 py olv TOAAG Tpocexovtas: Cf. pn peOVoKxerGe oivw, V. 18, 
iii, 16 péya earl 70 7. edoeBeias proripiov (cf. exxAnoia, Vs. 15): cf. 76 
pvoripiov TovT péya. earl, A€yw eis... T. ExkKANTIaY, V. 32. 
vi. tf. SodAor. .. SovAevérwoay : cf. vi. 7. 
Vi. 13 @eod 7. €. 7a mavra: Cf. i. To. 
2 Tim. i. 8 éud rov Sécpuov abrod: cf. éyd 6 d€opuos ev Kupiw, ili. 1, iv. 1. 
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‘ , 4 , : 
i. 10 duricavros... dua tr. edayyeAlov: cf. ebayyeAicacbar Kat pwricat, 
ili. Q. 
o. A A /, i. 
ii. 1 €vSuvapod év 7. xdpute t. ev X. I: cf. évduvapotode év Kupiy, vi. To. 
il. 15 roy Adyov THs dAnGelas, 1. 13. 
. me 2 
iv. 3 xara ras éiOupias Tr. idias: Cf. Kara Tas ériOvpias'T. ararys, lV. 22. 
Titus i. 5 rovrov xapu, ill. I, 14. 
ii. 5 droraccopévas Tots idiots dvopacw, V. 21 f. 
oe * a , a 
ii. g SovAous ios Seordrats irordooecOar: Cf. of SotAor brakovere ToIs 
‘\ , iy . 
KaTa Gapka Kuptols, V1. 5- 
ea > ae a > , / > 5 
ili. 3-5 Fev... more kal Hels... exiOupiais . .. xpyororys .. . ovK 
an A , a 
epywv... €owoey Huds dua Aovtpod.. . dia I. X... . TAovoiws .. . TH 
éxeivov xdpute: Cf. Kal jets... more ev 7. eriOupiais. .. nucla... 
4 oN \ a a , > A 9. 4 24? 
tAovaws dv... 7d... wAodTOS THS XapiTos avTOD Ev XpHoTOTYTL Ep 
npas ev X. 1. rH yap xdpiri eore ceowopévor . . « od« €& Epyov, 11. 3-7 5 
kabapicas TG AovTpa, V. 26. 


vi. Philippians. 
1 Tim. i. 2 Tipobéw yvnoiw réxvw: cf. Tydbeoy .. . Ore ws Tarp TéKVoOY..., 
il. 19, 22 (yvyore, iv. 3). 
il. 8 ywpis épyfs Kal Siadoyropod: Cf. xwpis yoyyvopdv Kal duadoyiopav, 
il. 14. 
iv. 3 péra evxapiorias, iv. 6. 
iv, 12 tUros yivov: cf. ili 17. 
lv. 15 a cov 7 TooKo7) pavepa y waow: Cf. i. 12 f., 25. 
V. 4 pndepiay...7O avrixepéevo: cf. i. 28. 
Vi. 4 pOdvos, pis, i. 15. 
2 Tim. i. 3 ev t. dejoeot pov: cf. év aon Senoer pov, i. 4. 
1. 4 tva xapas tAnpwOS: cf. rAnpwoaré pov THY xapay, li. 2. 
i, 10 7. owrjpos Huov I. X.: cf. cwrfpa... I. X., iii. 20. 
i. 13 Gv wap e“0d HKovoas: Cf. & HKovoate év éuoi, iv. 9. 
ll. 3 ds Kadds orparidrys X. 1: cf. 7. cvverparidryy pov, li. 25. 
ll. g péxpt Seopdv ... 6 Adyos T. Ocod od SéSerar: cf. ii. 30, i. 12-17 f. 
i. 16-18: cf. ii, 25-30, p. 129 f. 
iv. 6-22: cf. p. 112 f. 
Titus 1. 10 padwora of éx Tis, iv. 22. 
lil. 15 dowaovral ce of per’ éuod wdvtes, iv. 21 f. (vv), p. 116. 
vii. Colossians, 
1 Tim. i. 1 X. I. ris €Amidos: cf. i. 27. 
i. 4 olkovopiay Oeod, i. 25. 
1. 17 dopat@ OcG, i. 15. 


T venta 


pekat: 
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iii. 7 Se? 88 Kat paprupiay Kadi eyew dard tov téwbev: cf. iv. ce 
iii. 15 ta sous ms Sel. .., iv. 6. 
ill. 16 7d pvoripiov ... ds eparspatns cf. 76 pvorypiov epavepwOy, i. 26. 
iv. 3, 6 tots wurtois x. sere T. dAnOeay .. ddeAgots: Cf. rots ruetots 
adeAPorts . . . . éxéyvore T. yapw 7. Ocod év adnGeia, i. 2, 6. 
iv. 6 Kadds dudxovos X. I: cf. rurrds Sudkovos 7. Xp., i. 7. 
iv. 10 els Todro KomuBpev K. dyworitdsueba: cf. cis 8 koma dywvitopuevos, i. 29. 
Vi. 12 eis Hy exAyOys, iii. 15. 
Vi. 21 H xdpis pe” Spay, iv. 18. 
2 Tim. iv. 6-22: cf. pp. 111 ff., 122 ff. 
Titus i. 10 of é« wepitomis, iv. 11. 


villi. 1 Thessalonians. 


1 Tim. 1. 14 wictews Kai dydrys, v. 8. 
Vv. I 7a ix < i , é f. ¢ a 2 X A ae) 
: paxdde ws tatépa: Cf. ds raryp Téxva wapakadovrTes, ii. II. 
V. 5 vuxtos kK. Hpépas, ili. TO. 
N.sV. 20 ail of Aourroi, iv. 13. 
2 Tim. 1. 3 f. xdpw éyw TO OD... ds. « exw TH TeEpt God pretay, ev Tr. 
Senoreci pov vuxtos K. qucpas erurobr ce idly... va xapas TANPWHID.. . 
iol > ‘ / > lal lol lol = 4 + 
THs €v gol... . wiatews ; Cf. edyapiorotpev TO Oc, i. 2, 135 Ore exereE 
pveiav Huadv ... érurofodvres Has dev Kabdrep Kk. Hucis buds... emt 
Tdon T. xapa H xalpomev Sv buds... vuKTos K. Huepas .. . Sedpevor eis 
To ideiy KTA. . . « THS TiaTews bv, lll. 6, To. 
iv. 18 eis rHV Bacwrciav avrod, ll. 12. 
Titus il. 3 wiorer.,. dyday ... tropovy: cf. i. 3. 
ix. 2 Thessalonians. 
1 Tim. il, 12 év jovyia: cf. ili. 12. 
ii. 15 owOnoerar... ev wioter Kal dyiacpa@: Cf. eis cwrypiay év dyiacpd 
wep a 
... kal miores, li. 13. 
vi. 14 wéxpet. erupavetas T. Kupiov I. X....: cf. 7. érihaveia t. rapovotas 
avtod (Kupiov), ii. 8. 
Titus ii. 8 Wa 6 é évavtias evtpar7 : cf. ef d€ Tis od traKoverT. Moyo HUav ... 


tovrov onpeotobe ... iva évtpamy, Ml. 14. 


x. Philemon. 
1 Tim. i. 9 €idas drt, 21. 
ili. 13 woAAjv rappyciav év Xpiord, 8. 
V. 13 dpa Oe Kai, 22. 
Vi. 2 of (SodAor) mustovs exovres Seowdras ... OTL Geol ciow, GAG 
parrov Sovrevérwcar, bru muotol clot kal dyamytot: cf. r. miotw iv 
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a a 3 ‘ > / 
eyes, 53 odkére ds SodAov GANA tép Soddov, ddeAov ayamytov . . . 
moow Se paddov . . ., 16. 
2 Tim. iv. 11 pou evypnotos eis Siaxoviav, II. 


xi. More than one Pauline Epistle. 


1 Tim. i. 1 TadAos dréorodos X.1., 2 Cor. i. 1; Eph.i. 1; Col. i. 1. 
kar érirayyv, Rom. xvi. 26; 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8. 

i. 2 xdpis .. . elpyvy dd @cod warpds kal X. I. 7. Kupiov nuov: cf. xapes 
Spiv Kar eipryvy dard @cod rarpos Npav x. Kupiov I. X., Rom. i.7 ; 1 Cor. 
ig; 2 Cor. ies Galitsg3cBpho. 23) Phil eee: Philem.14: 

8 oidayev drx, Rom. ii. 2, iii, 19, viii, 28; 4 Cor. vill. 1, 4; 
2 Cor. v. I. 


id 


i, 11 7d ebayyéAtoy .. . 5 émuoredOny eyo: Cf. reriorevpat 76 edayyéALoy, 
Gal. ii. 7; deSoxiydopeba ... recrevOjvat 7d edaryyedwov, 1 Thess. ii. 4. 

i. 12 X.1. rO Kupiw judy, Rom. vi. 23, vill. 39; 1 Cor. xv. 31; Eph. 

iii. rr: cf. Phil. ii. 8 (wov). 

. 17 d0ga eis Tods aidvas TOV aidvev. duynv, Rom. xvi. 27; Gal. i. 5; 
Phil. iv. 20: cf. Eph. iii. 21. = 

ii. t TLapaxadAd otv, Rom. xii. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iv. 1. 

iil. 3, V. 4, 21, Vi. 13. évwmrov rod @eov, Rom. xiv. 22; 1 Cor. i. 29; 
2 Cor. iv. 2, vil. 12; Gal. i. 20, 

il. 5 els @eds, Rom. iii. 30; 1 Cor. viii. 6; Gal. iii. 20; Eph. iv. 6. 
els . . . dvOpwros X. I.: cf. Rom. v. 15 ; 1 Cor. viii.6; 2 Cor. v. 15 ; 
Eph. iv. 5; Gal. iii. 16, 20. 

li. 7 od Weddouar, Rom. ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. éy ddnbeda, 
2 Cor. vii. 14; Eph. v. 9, vi. 14; Col. i. 6. 

il. 8 év wavtt témw, 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. ii. r4; 1 Thess. i. 8. 

li, 15 ev dyvaocuG, 1 Thess. iv. 4, 7; 2 Thess. ii. 13. 

ii, 13 woAAHY wappyoiav, 2 Cor. iii. 12, vii. 4; Philem. 8. 

iil. 15 @e0d Cdvros, Rom. ix. 26: cit. Hos. ii. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3, vi. 16; 
t Thess. i. 9. 

iv. 5 Adyos @cod, Rom. ix. 6; r Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; 
Phil. i. 4; Col. i. 25; x Thess. ii. 13. 

iv. 6 dudkovos Xpurtov, 2 Cor. xi. 23; Col. i. 7. 

v. to (2 Tim. ii. 21, iii, 173 Titus i. 16, iii, 1) ray epyov ayabov, 
2 Cor. ix. 8; Col. i. 10; 2 Thess. ii. 17; épyov éya6dv, Rom. ii. 7, 
sail. asekph.. iro: Phil. i. 6, 

V.13 ob pdvov d€.. . dAAA Kai, Rom. vy. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 19; Eph. 
i, 213 Phil. i, 29; x Thess. i. 5. 


—e 


pa 
ee ee 
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2 Tim. i. 1 Maddos.drdoroAos X. I. 81d OeAjparos @eod, 1 Cor. i. 13 2 Cor. 
i 1; Eph. i. r; Col. i. 1. 81a Oedrjparos @cod, Rom. xv. a0%8 
2 Cor. viii. 5. 

i. 3 (1 Tim. v. 5) vuxrds xal Auépas, 1 Thess. ii. 9, iii. 10; 2 Thess. 
iii. 8. érvrobGv oe (ipas) ietv, Rom. i. 11; Phil. ii. 26; 
t Thess. iii. 6. 

i. 8 dbvaps Ocod, Rom. i. 16; x Cor. i. 18, 24, ii. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 7, 
xiil. 3 f, (Eph. i. 19 iii. 7 aérod). 

i. 9 xara xdpw ri S0cicav jyiv, Rom..xii. 6; 1 Cor. iii. 10 (po): 
cf. Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor. i. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 1; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iti. 
2,7; Col.i. 25. xara rpddeow, Rom. viii. 28; Eph. i. rr, iii. rr. 
kadécavtos KAyoer (ayia): cf. tr. KAjoee 7 exAYOn, 1 Cor. vii. 20; 
T. KAnTEws Hs ekAyHOnte, Eph. iv. 1. 

i. 10 (Titus1. 3)... pavepwhcicay 8 viv: cf... .pavepwhévros 88 viv, Rom. 
xvi. 26; viv 8& épavepwy, Col. i. 26. 81d tod edayyeAlov, 1 Cor. 
iv. 15; Eph. iii. 6; 2 Thess. ii. 14. 

iii. 15 ets owrypiay (Isa. xlix. 6), Rom.i. 16, x. 1,10; 2 Cor. vii. 10; 
Phil.-i-1@5 2: Thess, a+ £3 (Acts xiii, 47 ;. 1.Petei. 5, i. 2). 

Titus i. r TatAos dothos, Rom. i. 1; Phil. i, x: ef. 1 Cor. vii. 22; 
Gal. i. 10; Col. iv. 12. ékAexrdv @cod, Rom. viii. 33; Col. iii. 12. 

1. 2 éx’ édmidt, Rom. iv. 18, v. 2, vili. 20; 1 Cor. ix. ro. 

i. Io of x wepiropys, Col. iv. rr; Gal. ii. 12. 

iil. II } xdpis ToD @eod, Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. i. 4, xv. ro; 2 Cor.1. 12; 
Gaka..2u; Eph. iv. 2; Col. 1.6; 2-Thess. i. 12. 

iii, 5 odx e& épywv, Rom. ili. 20, xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. ii. 9. 


Cc. 
Toit ER eaNDe THE PASTORALS 


1 Tim. i. 1 HatXos drdarodos X. I. kar’ erirayjv Ocod cwrjpos: cf. Térpos 
dréatoXos I. X. xara. rpdyvwow @eod rarpés, i. 1 f. 

i 5 ro S& réAos.... dyarn ex Kabapas kapdias K. cvvednoews ayabns Kk. 
miotews dvuroxpirov: Cf. 7d S& Tédos . . « HidddeAgor, ill. 8; eis 
piradeddiav dvuTdxpitov ex Kabapas Kapdias addjdovs ayarjoate, 
i, 22, and i. 9. 

i. 19 2yov... ayaOnv ovveidyou, ili. 16, 21. 

pid a a s £4 S fy / lal 

iL, E—3 Tapakar® .. + moveto Han denoes «+ » UTEP Baciréwv K, TAVTWV TWV 
2 € A SY, Las \ > 50 tae @ A f. 
év trepoxy dvTwy ... TodTO Kadov K. GmddeKTOV evwTLov T. Deov: CI. 

an Liss e / 4 > iA "y ” a“ 
rapakaAr, ii. 11; trordynte macy avOpwrivy Krice, .. . €iTE Baorei, 
c e / 4 iJ / -s a oS 4 > \ ‘\ bé @ lal 
as brepéxovti, etre yepoou, ll. 13 5 Ort OUTS etl TO-GeAnpa T. cov, 
ia Ae 
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ii. 7 75 papriptov ... els 5 eréOnv éya: Cf. 7G Moye... « eis d Kal ereOyoar, 
ii. 8 (2 Tim. i. rr). 

ii. 9 Goatrws yuvaikas év Katactohn Koopiy . . . Koopel éaurds, pi) ev 
mréypace k. xpuoiy ... i inarurpd woduredct, GAN (6 mperer yovagiv 
érayyedropevais OeooéBerav) ...: Cf. dpoiws yuvaixes ... dv oro ovx 
5 téwbev eprdoxis tTpyxav K. TepiOécews xprvoiwv 7) évdtoews tpatinv 
Kéopos, GAN... 6 éorw evoriov T. Ocod rodvtedés, iil. 3. 

li. 15 év dyracpG, i. 2. 

ili. 2 diArdgevov, Iv. 9. ; 

iii. 7 Se? 88 x. wapruplay Kadyy exe dard tov CEwbev, iva. wn eis dvEdiTpOv « « «, 
iii, 15 mds Set... dvaorpépecbar: cf. tiv dvactpopyy tpyav év Tt. 
ZOveow exovres Kadjy, iva év @ katadadotow tpar, li, 12. 

iii. 8 Suaxdvous ... py ainypoxepdets : Cf. rpeaBurépous .. . unde aicxpoxep- 
dds, Vv. I f. 

ill. 15 év olxw cod, iv. 17. 

ili. 16 éfavepwOn év capki, cf. Oavarwbeis pev capi, ill. 18 f. 


2 , 2 , ‘ X , 

CdixawOn ev mvevpatt, LworonGeis 8¢ rvevpart, 

OPO ayyéXots, trotayévTwv ait ayyeAov, 

2 - 2 a 3 ay 4 ee 
exnpvxOn ev eOveow, tots é€v huAaky mvevpacr... exnpvsev ..« 
2 7 3 4 2 a , oe : 
eriotevOn ev KOT pe, cis Ov mioTevorTes, li. 6 f. 

avenpOn ev ddéy. ds éotw év dekia Tod Ocod KTAr., ill. 22. 


iv. 12 pydeis cov... Katadppoveitw, GAG Tiros yivov T. TIGTOV... 
dvactpopy ... ev dyveia: Cf. pnd ws KaraxuprevovTes . . . GAG TUroL 
ywopevor T. TouLviov, V. 33 dywor ev waon dvactpopy yevnOyte, i. 15. 

iv. 14 py dpédeu Tod ev gol xapiopatos: Cf. éxartos kabds éLaBe xdpicpa, 
iv. Io. 

Vv. I mpecButépw ... mapakdAe ds tarépa, vewrepovs ws adeAdpors: cf. 
mpeoButépous . . . TapaKarG, V. I; vewTepor, trotéynte tpecButépors, 
ve 5) 

v. 5 4 8& dvrws xypa . . . HAmikey ext Oedv: cf. ai dyiar yuvatkes ai 
édriLoveat eis Oedv, ili. 5. 

V. 14 pydepiav adoppiy diddvar TO avtixeysevm owWopias xdpw: cf. wy 
dodidovtes . . . NowWopiav avTt Aowopias, ili. 9. 

Vi. t b08A0, ods idiovs Seordras raons Tints a€ious jyeloOwcay: cf. of 
oixéras troraccdpevor . . . TOs Seomrdrats, ii, 18. 

Vi. 12 eis Hv exANOns: Cf. ets TodTO exAHOnTE, ili. 19. 

vi. 17 f. wx dvprodpovelv, ... dyaboepyeiv: cf. riv tarewodpootvyy, V. 5 ; 
dyaoro.otvtes, ii. 20. 

2 Tim. i. 1 f, I. drdorodos X. I... . @cod warpds .. . X. 1... « xd pus, ZAcos, 
cipnvy, «.« X. 1. 7, Kupiov jay, i, 1-3. 

1. 5 dvurdxpitos, 1. 22, i. 6 ydpuopa, iv. To. 


sagen bhai 
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1. 12 8¢ jw airiav x. tadra =EeX GAN otk eraurytvopat, olda yap @ 
Revert a kK, Tereicpae dru Suvards eore tr. rapabjxyv pov purdéae: 
cf. ua yap Ts buav Tarxere os... Kaxomrows ... €f 88 ds Xpuoriavds, 
BL aloxuver ba, lv. 1535 6 THICTEY ON ér aYT@ oY MH KATAICYYNOH, ll. 6; 
ote k. of rdoxovres Kata TO O€Anua T. Ocod mietd xriotyn taparibe- 
cOwoay Tas Woxas, iv. 19. 

i. 3 @s Kadds orpariirys: cf. ds Kadot oikovdpor, iv. ro. 

li. 8 I. X. éynyeppeévov ék vexpav: cf. i. 3, 21. 


oe > 1 a c a / e 
1. 9 €vy @ KaxoTaGG ... ws Kakodpyos . . . rdvTa trouévw krr.: cf. ev w 
aA e col Lol ~ 
Katadadovow tuav as KakoTolOv, ... et dyaborouotvTes k. TAT XOVTES 


bropevetre, ll. 12, 20. 

li, 22 ék xapdtas, i. 22. 

lll, 15 eis owrnpiay da TicTews, 1. 5. 

= ~ sf ye nr ‘A nw 

Iv. I ToU péAAovTos Kpivew Covtas Kal vexpovs: Cf. TO Eroiuws Kpivovtt 
C@vtas Kal vexpovs, IV. 5. 

Titus i. r IL. drdoroXos I. X. xara riotw éxXexrdv @eod: cf. I. drdcroXos 

I, X.... €xXextois .. . Kata mpdyvwow Meo, i. I. 

ill. 5 Kata 70 adrod éXeos: Cf. Kara Td TOAD aitod eXeos, i. 3. 

li. 3 mpeoBiridas HoavTws ... Tas veas. . . UmoTaccopmevas Tots (dios 
> 4 c / a e€ / A_ SQz 3 4 sie 
avépdow : Cf. dpoiws yuvaikes trotaccdpevar Tots idios avdpaou, ll. I. 


D. 
1 CLEMENT AND THE PASTORALS 


r Tim, i. 16 tév peAXdOvTwY mioTEveLy, Xlii. 4. 


- lal ~ Lal \ nw nw / 
1.17 76 0¢ Baotrel ray aidvwy . . . dd€a eis Tos aidvas TOV aidvur. 
aA wn ~ ia, / \ lal 
dpnv: cf. Baotrcd rév aidvey, lxi. 2...; © €oTw 7 dda eis Tos aidvas 


Tov aidvev. aynv, XXXL. 4. 

ii. 3 Kaddv Kal daddexrov eviriov Tod Oeod: cf. Kadov Kal mpdcdexrov 
> , A 4 i A om 
EVWTLOV TOV TOLYTAVTOS NaS, V1. 3. 

ii. 6 (vi. 15, Titus i, 3) xarpots idfous, Xx. 4, IO. 

a 7 NS / 

ii. 7 év wiorer kal dAnOeia, Ix. 4. 

ii. 8 BovAopar odv rpocetxer Oar Tors dvpas . . . émaipovras davous xElpas : 
cf. rpocé\Oupev otv aitd ev dovdryte Wuxis, dyvas Kal dpidvrous 
xeipas aipovres, XXIX. I. 

ii. 9 f. Koopety éavrds... 80 épywv ayabarv: cf. év Epyas dyafois... 
exoopynOynoay, XXXIll. 7. 

e lal cal 4 8 AH a ihe , 6 . cf. 

Vy. 17 of KadGs mpoeotares mpeaPvrepor dizAns Tysns akivobwoay: CI. 

A > A , . 4 
Tysay Tay KaOjKovoay aroveovres TOIS wap ipiv mpexPuTEpois, 1. 3 5 
evious pernyayere KaAGs Todurevpévovs, Xliv. 6. 
a \ / bd 
V. 20 pndev mov Kata mpdckmow : Cf. wy Kara mpookNices, Xxi. 7, 1. 2. 
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v. 24 f. rwov... at épaprlar mpddndoé ior, tpodyovea eis Kpiow: cf. 
dv 76 Kptwa. rpodnAov eyev7On, li. 3. 

vi. 1 id Cvyov, xvi. 17. 

vi. 7 f. éxovres Suatpopas Kk. oxerdopara, TovTOLS épxerOynoopeba : Cf. Tois 
edodiors Tod cod apxovpevol, li. 2. 


2 Tim. i. 2 @cd & Aatpelw... ev Kabapa cuverdnoer: Cf. tov év KaGapa 
t 7 Pp Pg 1” c 


an / lal 
ovvedyoe Aatpevdvtwv TO... dvdpare adrod, xlv. 7. 
OA a > a fal cr , o 
ii. 2 & Hxovoas wap éuod...7adra rapdbov miorois dvOpurrots, olrwves 


ixavol érovrat kat érépous diddéat: Cf. xliv. of drdéoToAo... KaTéoTyTAV 
Tods Tpoepypévous, kK. pmeTaey emmmorny ddduKacw drs, ey Koinbocw, 
SiadéEwvrar érepor Sedoxipacpevor avdpes THY AevTroupylav abrav, Xliv. 2 ; 
dreuwapev .. . dvOpas TioTovs . . . olives K. papTupes evovrat, Ixiil. 3. 

ii. 12 dpvjcacba yap éavtov od dvvara, (Titus 1. 2 6 dwWevdys @cds): cf. 
obdey yap ddvvarov rapa TO OcG, ei py 7d Wedoarba, XXVil. 2. 

ii. 22 Tas vewrepixas eribvpias pedye: Cf. hevyovres . . . melas TE kK. 
vewTepispous K. BdeAvKTAS erOvuias, XXX. I. 

ii. 31 els wav epyov ayabov jromacpevoy : Cf. eis wav Epyov ayabov Ero.pot, 
it. Fe 

ill. 15 ff. iepa ypdppara: cf. tepas ypadds, lili, 1, xlv. 2 f. 

Titus L 5 wa Katacryons Kata médw mpecButépovs KTA.: Cf. Kata. . . 
moAes KnpvocovTes Kaiotavov T. amapxas aiTav, .. . eis émuaKoToUsS 
Kat duakovous .. ., Xlil. 4. 

ll, 5 Wa cwodpovigwor tas véas hiddvdpovs cival, . . . cdppovas, ayvas, 
oixoupyovs, troraccopévas Tots idiows dvdpdow: cf. yovaréy ... &v 
Gpopuw K. TEuVQ K. GyVvR ovvedyjce, ... oTEpyovoas KaOynKdvTws TOUS 
dvdpas éavtdv' év te TO Kavdve THs brotayns trapyovoas TA KaTa TOV 
oikov weuvas oikoupyety ediddacKere, TavY TopPpovoveas, i. 3. 

il. 10 miotis dyaby, XXVi. I. 

il. I4 AAONn Trepioycion, Lxiv. 7. 

lll. I pos wav épyov dyabdv éroipovs civat, li. 7 3 dpxats eLovolas brordc- 
cerba: Cf. trotacadpevor Tols Hyoupevors Duar, i. 3. 

iil. 8 Kada kal Gpedima, lxi. 2. 
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APPENDIX TV 
TEXT OF 1 & 2 TIMOTHY AND TITUS 


- Words which do not occur in the ten Paulines are 
printed in red- 


‘Hapax Legomena’ are marked with an asterisk 


. Words which occur, in Paul, only as part of quotations 
from the LXX are marked f 


. Pauline phrases are underlined 


. The genuine notes are written in uncials. 
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aes) 
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IIPOL TIMO@GEON A 


NAYAOY andorodos Xpictod ’Inood Kar’ énitayty 2Cor it, Ephi.s,Col is 
OEo0_ TwTApos hoy Kai Xpiorot Inooi THS ehnidos tua Ro xvi26. Col i.27 
Tipobew ayynoip Téxvw év niotes- XopIS ¢, EAgog, € eiphy n_ 1 Cor iv.t7, Ppii.t9,22, Gaiizo 
ano Oceod narpo¢ Kal Xpiorou piarou ‘Inaod TOU Kupiou fi Nudyv. Roizete,i4g, viazete. 


Kodo napekdAcon O€ npooueivai ev Edeow nopeud- Ac xvili.18,xx.1.1 Cor xvi8~ 
pevoc cig Maxedoviav, iva napayyeiAns Tigi Li) *éTepodi- 2Cori.s6ete. 
BaoKaneiv, _pnde npooéxerv LUGo¢ Kai *yeveahoyiou*ane- 
pavroic, aiTive *exlntnoes napéxouer pahrov h  O1KOVO-~ Col igs 
play Ge0d Thy Ev Niore1— to Sé TEAOg Tig napayyeNias Gaii20, Rovi2z 
éoriv ayann éx ék Kabapas Kap diag Kal cuverdiaews yabfis Ro v.5, vi.17 
KON niorews AVUNOKPITOU* Mv tives * cor oXn caves ELeTpO- 
nga éig *FuaTaiohoyiav, 6gAovtes Elva vopo51da0KaAor, Ga iv.21 
a) VoOUVTES pare o Aéyous unre nepi Tiveoy * diaRe- 

Barodvra. o16a pev Se S€ OTL KOAGL ) 5 VOHOS éav Tig brs Ro ili.1g, vil.14,16 
Fvouinwe Xero €iSW¢ TOTO, TI Sixaia vo vouos ou Kerra, Eph v.5 , Phm 21 

GVO HO16 Bé Ka! avunoTaKTois, Hoefeot Kai apapTwAdis, . 

&vooioig Ko ReBrroic, *narpaha aig Kou *pnTpordarctavdpo- 

povois, nopvais, aprevonoirais, *Favdpanodioraic, (redoraus, 

*EmiopKoig, KOI | KOI €} Ti Erepov Hh Uylaivouon SidaaKahic 6 avti- Ro xiii.g 

Keira, KATX TO EvayyéNov Ti¢ 50 us Tou paxapiou Qeoi Q€oU Ro ii.16, xvi 25,11. 2Cor iv.4 

) énioredOnv & eya). Xap € Kw Ta*évSuvauw- Gaiiz Ppiv. 13 
gavti ne Xpiot@ ‘Inood tH Kupiwo hudv, OT1 morov pe Ro vi.23,Ephiiin. 1Corviigs 
nynoato, Bepevoc Eis SiaKoviav, TO npotepov_ OvTa (Bhac-2Cor v.ig,tCoravirs, Gaivis 
pnpov Kal *Si@KT NV KO bPororhy: aAN’ nAendny ¢ oT! ayvody Ga ia3,1Corxv.g, 2Coriv. 
enoinga év &niotia, ¥ unepenAcovage $2 1) yapie tou Ku- Ro v.20f, xvi.20, 2 Corivis 
fou nUdv pera MioTeEws KOI ayonns Ths év Xpiorep Ingod. Eph vi23,1Thv.8, Rovii39 
Matos 0 Abyos Ko Naons * an odo0Xhs akiog, ott Xp loTO 2Corisg, 1Corxv.g 
Incous Incous ndGev €ig TOV KOoLLov | apa prwhouc oadoa dv Ro v.8f,12 

Nparos a2 ey: .aAka d1a ToOTO nAenény, tv ive év €nol 1 Cor xv.g, Roiv.6, Ephii.4,7 


npwrey év ergn rex i ‘Inoods XpioTos THV Gnccoav prackpo bu- Ro ix.22 
play npos * Unorunwoiv Twv pedAov Tw morevelv En aura Ro ix.33 


sooo + 
I7 €!¢ eig Zany aIaViov. Td 5é Bacihei Tav aiwvoy, apdapro, Ro vai, 123,20, xvi.25,27 


“vouvay Uvapoovr! 


‘ 


ills IIPOX TIMO@EON A 


2 ‘ t : n x. y > a on ~ 
Roii7. Gais, Ppiv20 Mopata, Lovw Oca, Tipn Kat 56a €lg TOUS aidvag Tv 


3 aidveav. anv. Taxutny Thy napayyeAiav napa 
1 Cor iv.17 tiOepyai coi, Téxvov Tipd0ee, Kata Tas npodyavoas éni 
2Cor x.3f Oe neodnteiag, ivan oTpareun év aia TH KaAny 
Ro xiv.22, 1Cor xili.2 oTpareiav Exwv Niotiv Kai xyadny ouveldnory, nv Tives *aw- 
+Roxif cit.Ps xciv.ig odpevor nepi THY Niotiv évaudynoav: dv EoTiv Ypévacoc 


1Cor v.5 Kai AdéEavbpoc, ots napéSwKa TH Lorava, iva noudevdaon 
py PAaopnpeiv. rr | 
Roxiii,1Corivi6,Epbivi.Pi4 Mapakord odv np@rov navrwv noeioba benceis, 
Roi8, Epbv.20 idouene maura onep navtav avopanwv- 
§nép Pacikéwv Kal novTwy T&v éy Unépoxh SvTosy, iva 
*APEOV Kal novxiov Biov * bicywev ev n&oy edoeSeiee 
1Corvi.96, 2Cor viiiaviias Kod FoevoTNT!. ToOTo KaAdV Kal *&nddSekTov Eveonioy TOU 
; GWT Apos Hhpdv Oeod, d¢ navrag avOpwnoug O€de cw6F-. 
Ro iiigovas, 1Corvil.6 vou Kau Eig Enfyvewoi GAnBelac EAOeiv. cic yap Oedc, ele Kal 


Gaiii.igf pecitng Gob Kai &vOpanwv avOpwnos Xpiords ‘Inaous, 
Gais,ii2zo 6 Sots Eautoy *kvtiduTpov UNep NavTav, TO LAPTUPIOV | 
Ga vi.g Kaupoic Itoi, Eig 6 ETEONV Eyed KNPUE Kal GndoToAOS __ | 
Roix1,xi.13 Gailzo (aAnOeav Aéyw, ob UsedSopna), §iScoKaroc|éOvav év 

"9 Cor wii.ig, Col i.6 niore: Kai AnOeia,  BotAopai ov npooedxecba Toug — 
1Corxi.4,i.2,2Coriiig,misavopas év NavTi Tén@, énalpovrat doious yeipac xwpic 
Ppiiag. dpyfis KaiSiadoyropob woaurws yuvaikac év *Ka- 


TAOTOAH FKoouiw perk *aiSods kal adppoaduns KoopeiVv 
LS / iS 2 f s 4 cal CA a 
eauTas, 1 Ev *ndéypagi Kod ypuciw fh papyapitous 7 


Cor xiig ipatisn® modurede?, GAA? O npéner yuvautlv énayyeA- 
Eph iio Aopévaus ¥ GeoaéPeiav, 51° Epywv ayabov. yur év tou- 
1Cor xiv.34f Xia pavOavéro év ndon Unotayh. Sidcoxeiv 5€ yuvouK) 


ouK énitpénw, ovd5é *ai\Oevtelv avdpdc, KAA’ eivar év Hau- 
Rovig, 1Corxi8 xia. Adam yap npdrog éndcabn, eira EGa- Kal Addu 


2Cor xi.3 obk HnatnOn, 4 5é yown ELanatnbeioa év napaBdoer yéyo- 

1Cor iii.15, vii.8 ve: owbnoerar Sé Sik the *TeKvoyovias, éav peivwoiy év 

2Th ii.13 nioter Kai ayann Kai Kyiaop@ peta TMHPOOUVNS. mioToS” 
6 Adyos. Ei’ tig Enioxonhs dpéyero, KaAov ép- 


you émOupyel. Se? obv tév énioxonov *&veniAnnrov <ivou, 
[ids yuvaikds ava, *un>adiov, Fawdhpova,*Kdopioy, didé- 
Cevov, *SiSantikdy : par *n&poivoy, pi *nAjKTHV, GAN émieiKi,, 
“apaxov, a&piAccpyupov Tod iSiou ofkou Kadds npoiarépevoy, 
Texva éxovta év UnoTay! peT& n&ang*OeuvornTos (ej SE 

® Siahoyiop@v W.H.: 


TIPOL TIMO®EON A _sIisive 
: 
Tig ToU iSiou oikou npoorfvar OUK ofde, nade ExKAnoiag Cor xi.22 ete. 
6 Oeod EMmasAqasrar ; ) ph *veoguroy, iva Lh *tupwOeic sig ais 1Corxi94 
By kip eunéon Tod S:aBddov. Sef &€é Kai Paptupiav Koay 
so eyenv Gnd Tav éEwOev, iva pi ect *overBiopov éunéon Kal *Roxv. cit Ps ec 
68 tnayida tod biaeBodou . Siakdvoug waavTws aepvousyuh +Ro xi.9 cit Ps Ixix.23 
| *diSyous, LH oven nohag nposéxovras, Ln* ctloxpoxepdeic, 
= exovTas TO puoTNpioyv Tis Niotews év Kobap& ouveidnoe). 
10 Kor obTo! &€ SoKxipalécbwoav np@rov, clr SiaKovelTwoav Cor xvis, 2 Cor vili2g 
| Ir &vEeyKAntor OvrTes. yuvaiikas WoatTwe ceuvas, pn* dia fi6- 
12 Aous,*vndadious niorac €v N&oI. Bickovor é €oT@aay 
Waxy yuvaikog avbpes, TEKVWV Kade npoiorapevol Ka TOV 
13 idfwv olKwv. of yap Kaos Siakovioavres* fabpioy € EQuToIS 
se KaAdv nepinoroovra, Kat moAArv nappnoiay ev niorel TH Phm 8, Gaii20, Coli.g 
14 év Xpiord ‘Ingod. Taita go: ypadw éAni- 2Corxiii.to ete. 
BG Lov édBeiv npos oe év Taye Eav 56 Bpadiven, i iva eiSAc Ro xv.22,24, xvi.90 
n@&e det év oikw Oeod dvacrpépecbau, ym éoTiv ExkAnoia Col iv.6. 1Corxv.g ete. 
16 Oeo0 La C@vToc , aTGdog Kal*é dp ciwpa Tig hAnbelag. Kai Ro ix.o6ete. 
*6puokoyoupéving uéya Eori TO Tig eboePciag _puothpiov: Eph v.sa 
o¢ EhaveowOn év OOK, Col i.26, 2.Cor iv.n 


€SixaraOn év nvevpari, 
wOpbn ayyéAois, 
exnpuxOn év €dveoiy, Gaiig 
émorevOn év Koop, 
aveAnBn év S0En. 
Vi To Sé Nvedpa *pyr@e Aéye, Sti év Gotépors Kouporg 
GNOOTHGOVTA! Tiveg THe NioTews , NPOGEXoVTES NveUpaor 
% nddvoig Kai SidacKadiaig Sapoviwv, év snokpiae *ycudo- 
63 ‘Adywv, *KeKxauTnpiaguévwv THv iSiav ouveldnoiv, Kawdu- 
ovTwY yapeiv, dnéxeobau (Ppwparwy, a6 Gece Exticev Eig 
*peTaAmysiv pera sbxapiotias Toig mortoig Kod éneyvankdo! Ppiv.6 
4 Thy GA: sBerav. Ori nav KTiguLa Beod-Kardv, kai obdev*cnd- 
& BAnrov, pete ebxapioriag LapBavepevov: ayialetou yap cf.1Corxi.2g 
Six Asyou Qcod Kai *Fevrevbews: Tatra GnotiOesE- Ro ix.6ete. 1Pet.i.2g 
voc Tog adeAhoig Kahdg Eon Sictkovos XpioTob ‘Incov,- Coli.7 
*évtpepédpevos Tog Adyoig Tie niorews Kai.tng KoARC 51da- 
T oKahiag napnKod obOnKas : trouc 5é PeBnaAous Kat Fypaw- 
deig w.G0oug Pep oircu yupvaze Sé ceauTov npdg eioepeav 
8 NYSP owyoTikh *yupvacia npds SAiyov éotiv* dw PEAi LOG" 


oO 


Coli2g 
9,Cor ito. 1Thigete. 
Roi.16,iii.22 te. Gavi.to 


1Thi7 
2Corvi.6f., Gaii.20 
Jo xxiaaf.2Coriti.i4, Ro xii.8 


Pp is2f 


Ro xii.20 


Ro xiv.22 

2Cori.gf 

Eph vi.18 
ITh iii.10 


Col i,10 


Phm 22 
2 Cor vii.7 etc. 


2, Cor vi.3,v.12, x1.12 


vers TIPOE TIMO®EON A 


fh 5€ eboéBeia npde navra*@pedipos goriv, énayyediav 
Exovon Zwrg TAC vOv Kal THC pehdovang . mores 6 Aédyos 
Kad ndong * anoboxiis hog. €ig ToUTo yap Koni@yey I 
Kal Gy@viZdpebo, Sr! rAnixopev_ éni Ge@ Zovri, OC 
€0T!l OWTHP NavtTwy avépwnev, padiora moTwv. 
NapayyeAAe TAUTA Kal bidaoke. pndeic ooU Tie VeO~ 4 
THTOS KaTappovelrw, AAQ Tunog y! Ivou T@V MOTMv év_ 
byw, év avaotpoph, éyv cyany , év niatel, ev¥ayvela Ewe i 
Epxopa, npooexe ™H avayvibas ,Th napoKAnos!, Th dae 
oKaAI. [A dueNel Tou ev ool Kapioparos, 3 €668n aol : 
Sic Mpopnreixs pera emBeoews TOV xeipav Tou Gnpeofu- = 
TEPIOU , TadTo pehéta, év todtoig io61, iva cou f npo- i 
Konh davepa f ndoaiv. enexe CEQUTD Kal TH SiSackadier 1 
énipeve abroig « ToUTO yap noidv Kai GeauTov cwdaelg Kai 
TOUS KOUOVTAC Cou. | 
Mpeaputéow piy* eninAnéns, AAG NapaKarel ws nae 
tépa, vewrtepous ws abehpous, npeoBurépas we MNTEPES, & ; 
vewrepas W¢ adehbac é év naan *ayveia. XnPaS Tipa Tag 3 
Ovrwns XPS. ei b€ TIS Xnpa Téxva f *Ekyovar éyei, pavOar 4 
véTwoav np@tov Tov iSiov oiKoV evacfelv, Kalt aoipas &no- 
&Sdvai Toig ¥ npoyovors: ToUTo yap éariv¥anddextov é évanioy 
ToU cod. 7 Se d SvTWs xApa ko *uepovwpéun nAnixev_éni 5 
Oedv, Ka npooyeve Tatis dengeo! Kai Taig npoTEuyaic 
VUKTOS Kaxl HwEpac . n dé onatalw@oa Lado reOvinks. 6 
Kai TaITH Napayyedde , WvaFoveniAnntor g woiv. ei S€ Tig 
Tov idiwv Kai Hahiora oiKei@v 0b NpovoEl, THY Niotiv 
Apynrai KQI éotiv aNniorou KEIDwv. Xfipa*karaheyeodas 9 
biy*eAarrov @ 6Twv éEHkovTa yeyovula, éVv0¢ avdpdc¢ yovn, 
év pyoig Kahoig _baprupoupévn, ci*erexvorpopnoev, ei i 
*éfevo Sox noev, ci Gyiwv nddag Evibev, ef OAiPopévoic 
* enrjpkeoev, el NAVTI Epyw K&yaOd Ennkodovbnoe. vewrTe- y 
pas 56 ynpag Napaitou: stay YapF kacraxoToNViIgowO! Too 
Xpiorod, yoyseiv Bédouow, Exouoa kpia Ot THY Np/THV Is 
niotiv nOernoay. Spot be Kad apya Lav8avouor , MEOI- 7 
epxoveva Tag OiKfag, OU LLdvoy SE Kpyai, KANE GANG KaPepAvag a 
Kau nepiepyol, Aadoton tk py} SéovTa. BovAojo ovv 1 
VEWTEPAS youelV, "TEKVOYOVE!Y, *oixodeonorteiv py depiav 


apoppy SiSdvai TH dvrixeipéven AoiSopfecg xapiv: dn yap 1: 


16 
M7 


18 


22 
23 


10 


ITPOXL TIMOOFON' A Vis-Vi10 


Tives eLetpannoav dniow Tob Larava. ei Tig morh exer 
Xpas FEnapkeiTw auTaig, Ka Lh Papeiobw fy &xwAnota: 


iva Tate dvTwe XNpais*énapxéon. O} KaAde 

npoeot@rec npsoRurepo dinAfis TIWAS akiovcbwoav, pa- 

AioTa of Koni@vres év Méyw Kod SiSaoKania. Aéyel ya pf Roix.17ete, 

ypaph , Born ddrodnTa oy PIMUDCEIC Kal, Abioc 0 épyctns 1Cor ix.9 cit. Deut.xxv.4 

Tou pic8od adToo. KOTO NpeoBuTepoy KoTnyopiay Lk er 

un napaSéxou EKTOS 1 LA én Ayo H TPIG@N MaPTYPDN: 1Corxivs,xv.a. 2 Corxiti.t 
_ TOUS GHapTavovtas évwniov navtwy eAcyye, Va Kal or IThivag Oo PeMe MMS 

Aoinoi Popov éxwor. Siapaptvpoya évebmiov Tod Qe00 2 Cor vii. 


Kai XPIOTOU ‘Incod Kal TOV ExAeKTwv ayyéAwv, iva TaoTa 
dudains ywpi¢*npokpinarog pndév noidv kara * npdo- 
KAICIV.  Xé€ipag Tayéwe pndevi Enitides, pndé koivadvel 
Guapticig &AAOTPiaig> GEMUTOV ayvov THEI. LNKETI*USpo- 
norei, GAN’ oivan CAlyw xe@ Sic Tov* oTOUayov Kal Ta¢ 
MUKVa> Cou dobeveias. " TIVaV dvopmnwy ai opccprice 
mpddnAoi eior, Mpoayouoar eis pion, Tioi 86 Kal Ena- 
koAou Boban. WaauTws Kal TH Epya TH KAAG NPOSNAG, Kod 
TH * aM ws éxovra KpuBnval ov Sévarai. 

“Ooo eiaiv und Cuydv SovAo1 TOUS idioug Seonorac né&ong Th 


uns abious nyeioOwoav, iva bn TO dvopa ToU @eov Kain Si- Roiiag cit. Isa.liis 
Sacnahia BAaopdnuAtai. of 5é miotodg €yovtes Seonotas 
un Karadpoveitwoav, oT! abeApoi efoiv' GAAa adrAov: Phm16 
SouAevérwoay, OT! moto! €eia) Kai &yaNHTO! oO} THg ELEO- 
yeoiag avTiAapBavdpevo. 
Tadta SiSaoKe Kai napakade?. €! Tig*ErepodiSaonadel, 
Kal BH npooépxeTar bylaivoual Adyoig, Tog TOU Kuprou _— Ro viet, 
Hu@v ‘Inco Xpioro0, kal Th Kar’ evaéeBerav S:bacKahia, 


*Terugawtal, wndev EMOTAHEVOS KAA * Voom nepl Tymiotic 

Kal *oyonaxias , éE wy yivera pOdvoc , Epic Brcopnuicu, Ro i,18.28f 

* Ondvora Fovnpy, *dianaparpiBai biepbappévwv avOpwnwv 

TOV vouv Kal c&neoTepnpevov Ts aAnbeias VopIZOVT@RV *no- 

PIOLOV elveci Ty eboeBeiay, éoTl _de*riopiopioc Heyas i] 

evcépeia pera abTapKEiac: ‘oudev yap Elonveykapev ei¢ Tov Ro via 
KOOHOV, oT: oude eceveyKelv ri Suvapeba: éyovtes b6*5ice- 

TPOPac Kai i Foxendopara TOUTOIS dpxec8noopeba. of b& 

PouAdpevor nAouTeiv Epnintouaw Eig neipqopov Kai na. 

yida Kai éniOupiag noddag avontous xai*PraBepds, artives 


iCorv.s 


Wy-n  TIPOZ TIMO@EON A | 


Bu@fouai Tods dvOpainous ¢ cig SAeBpov Kat denser. pide 10 
yop NavTwWV Tv KaAKdv éoTlv i *iAapyupia: nig Twves Spe- : 


. yOHevor anenAavnbnoav &no THES niorews, Kai EauTous 


Ro xi.17¢te. ix.20 ete. 
1Cor via, x.14, Ro ix.go 
1Cor xiv.t, ix.25 
Roii.7, Ppi.go 

Col iii.is 

2Cor vii.12 ete. 

Epb i.u,23 


1 Cor vii.1g 
Rov.rete. 
Gavi.g 


Lk xiii.9 


Col iv.18 


*nepiencipav dduveuc moAActic . 0 86 ad av- 
Opwne Ocod, Tatra pebye: Siwne 5é Sikaioodvny, €00e €u0€- 
Berav, niotiv, d&yanny, nopovny, viv, *npaiind Gera, dywvilou 12, 
TOV Kahov &yava Ths niotews, enAapoo Ths oti wvioy Zuni, 
élg NV éxAnOng, Kai Wpoddynoas Thy KaAnV opohoyiay éva- 


“Mov noAAdy papTupwv.  napayyé\Aw oo Evniov TOO 13 


Qeotd 100 Lwoyovobvrog Ta Na&vta Kai XpioToU “Inood TOU 
paprupnoavroc éni Novriou MAdcrou thy KaAnv Opohoyiav, 
Tnphoai oe TH évToAny convoy, *dveniAnntov, Hexpr 14 
Ths énidaveiac T tod Kupicu Auav "Incod Xpiorob: nv Kali= 15 


" poic idiorg Seite 6. PaKdépiog kai HOvos Suvdorns, ¢ fe) Baor- 


Aeus TOV BaoiNeudvtwy Ka KUpios TOv KUpIEUOVTOV, 6 16 
yovog éywv &bavaciav, bw¢ oiKdv *anpdartov, év éidev ov- | 
Seis avOpwnewv oddé ideiv Sivaras, & tip Kai Kp&rog 
aiwviov. LV. ‘ 

Toig nAouctong év TH vOv aidvi napayyeAre pA ¥ infsn- IT 
Aodpoveiv, pnde HAniKévon éni nAovToU *aéndornn, ad? 
éni Ge TH napéxovti piv n&vra nAouoing cig aadAau- 
av: ayaboepyeiv, ndouteiv év Epyaig Kadois, *ebustobd- 18 
Tous €ivar, *KoIvwvikous, * ano8noaupizovras é eauTolg 19 
BepéeAtov Kahdv Gig TO Lédrov, Iva émiAdBwvrou Tic dv- 
Tws Gwe. 

"Q Tipdbee, Thv *napadnkny bvdAaEov, 6 KTPEN ONEVOg 20 

Tas BeBrAous *Kevodwvias kod * avtTiOéaeig Tic *yrevdw- 
vipou YVOCEWS, NV TIVE EnayyedAAdpeEvor tae THV Mio er 
TIv * noroxnany . ‘ 


*H yxKpig pc” Opa@v. 


TIPOE TIMO@EON B 


NAYAOE ANOETOAOE XPIZTOY IHZOY ae OeAnuae- 2 Cori.t, Eph i.t 


2 tog Qeod kar’ énayyeAiav Zwiis Ths ev Xpiot® ‘Ingob TIMO TIMO- Ga iii.29, Ro vill. 2, 39 


3 GEN! ATANHTAI Téxvw: XAPIZ, EAEOE, EIPHNH ANO SEOY 1 Cor W.17, i.2f. etc 


NATPOE KAI“KYPIOY lHZOY¥ XPIZTOY. 


Xapw éxw TO Ocd, @ Agrpedw and *npoydvuw év Ka- Ro i.8ff.,vi.17, 1ClemxW.7 
Sapa GuverBoe, we &uaNeintov & xo THY Nepi God velav 1 Thiii.6,10 
év Tals derjceci Lov, VUKTOC Kal népac éninoO@v oe deiy, 
LELLvnLLéVvog Gov Tiadv Soxpuav, tva xapac nAnpw8a Gndopuy- Ph iia 
ov day TAs €v coi avunoxpirou nioTews, nTIg EVOKNOE 
np@Tov év TH * papi Tou Awidi Kai TH pintpi cov Edveikn, - 
néneiopar 6 oti Kai év col. 81’ nv airiayv AvoyipvljoKe Ro xv.14 
o€  * évalwnupety TO xdpiopa TOU Geod, © €otiv évool Sic iClemxxvii.3, Ro vi.23 
THC (Enidéoews Tav yElp@yv Hou. ou yap €dwKev nuiv 6 Beds Ac viii 18. Ro vili.19,xi,3, xv.13 


 nvedpa *beadioc, GANG duvdpews Kal ayannc Kai *ourdppo- 


Viopou./ Hh obv EncoxovO TS baprdpiov Tod Kupiou 1 Cor i.6f 

hay, pnbé ene tov Séqpiov adrod: &Ma*ouyKaKenddnaov Eph iii. , Pom.1g 

TH evayyeAin Kata Sivayiv Ge0d Tod owaavTos Huds kai Ephiii.20,Roi.16, 1Cor xq 
‘ 4 2 x . Wire, ? ‘ : . . 

Kadécavtoc kAjoe ayia, ob Kara Ta Epya Hudv, KAMA Ka? Ga i.6.1Cor vii.20, Roix.u 


_ idiav mpobeciv Kai yapiv THv S00diaav Hui év Xpioth = Ephi.n, Gaii.g. Ro viisf 


‘Incod npd ypdvav aiwvinv pavepwbeicav Sé viv Six Tig Ro xvi.25f 
Enipavelas Tou gwrrpocs Hudv Xpiorou ‘Ingod, KatTapyn-  Ppiii.2o 


TAVTOC ev Tov Yavarov Pwricavros 86 Canny KOtL apBap~ 1 Cor xv.26, Roii.7 


oiav Six Tou 0 edayyeArou, €ig 0 ereOny é éy@ Khpyd Kai &nd- 1Cor iv.i6. xii.28.1Pe ii.8 


arodog Kai SiSaxoKadros. SV nv aitfav kai Tadta ndayw: IPé ii.6,20 

GAN 00K Enouoxdvopeae, oda yap @ nenioteuKa, kod né- Ppi.go, Ro 136, v4 
NEIGp.as OT! Suvaros €or! THY * napabiKny | rod buddgcu Roiv.21, xi.23 

eis Exeivnv THV Huepav. * Unordnwa exe Sytouvovreav 2Thi.t0 cit Is ii. 
Adywv, Ov nap’ ép0b KOUTaS, év mote Kai aycnn TH Ev Roxi.27,1Thiis3,Ppivg,Gaiizo 
XproTo *Inood. ‘ ThHv KOANy *nap «Bnkny pvratov Sic Roviii.39 


Nvevparoc Ayfou Tod EVOIKOOVTOG év nptiv 4. O1Sac Ro Vs, viii.11 


. toUTo, or FaneaTpcpnocy ye navres of Ev TH Acia: dv tRoxi26. 2Cori 8 


éort ‘Piyedog Kod ‘Epjroyévne. 

AQ EAEOE O KYPIOZ TOI’ ONHEIPOPOY OIKNI* OTI 
NOANAKIZ ME *ANEWY=E, KAl THN AAYZIN MOY OYK 
ENHIXXYNOH, AAAA FENOMENOZ. EN POMHI ENOYAAIQZ 
EZHTHEE ME KAI EYPE ( AQIH AYTOI.O KYPIOZ EYPEIN 
EAEOS MAPA KYPIOY.EN EKEINH| TH] HMEPAI)* KAI OFA EN a Thino cit Is itu 
EPETQ! ALHKONHZE, *BEATION LY FINQZKEIZ. 


EO odv, Téxvov you, évduvapyo0 év Th yapiti TH Ev Eph vi.lo,2Corviiii9,1Cori.4 


a. s0 W.H.m. 


Jae ITPOX TIMOGEON B 


Poiv.g, Ro xi.27 Xpior@ ‘Inood. kai & AKovoog nap’ éuod dia noAAdv apTo- 2 
1Clem xlivi-6, Ixii3, Ixiii.3 pov, TAXUTA napabov niotois &vOpinoi, OiTIves IKaVvOL ‘ 
Zcovrai Kai Erépoug SiSatar. *ouykakondOnoov ae KaAde 34 
Cor ix.7-10,14, 23 atpatidtng Xptotod ‘Indo’. oudeic OTPATELOLEVOE EpnhéKe- 4 | 
Tal Taig Tob Biow *npayHareiaic, iva TH*aTpaTohoynTavel & | 
péon. av 3€ Kai *aOAi Tg, au ote avovra éav pi vopi- 5 
pws * aOAhon. TOV KoNI@vTa yewpyov dei np@rov Té&v 6 
Kapna@wv eTaAapBaveiv, voe 6 Aéyw: SWoe yap oor 7 
0 Kuprog ovveoiv év n&or. pvnpoveve "Inoobv Xpiotov + & 
Ro iv.a4, i.3f éynye pyévov ék vexp@y é« oneppatos Aapis KaTa& TO ; 
Ro i.16, xvi. 25 ebayyeAiov pou: év @ kakona0d péxpi Seopwmv Q - 
Po.ii2-18, Colivg ag KaKxodpyos, GAN’ o Adyog tod Oeod ob SeSerar, 
2Corivi, iCorxii.z 81& TobTo navra Unovey va Sid Tov< sears Wa Kal 10- 
Pp i.28, Ro.vili.39  adror gastnpias TUX@or THs év Xpwrp Ingos pera 
Rovi.8, 2Corvii3  8dén¢ aiwviou. morog 6 Adyogo: é€i Yop ouvaneba oe 
iCor iv.8, Rovili.17 vouev, Kal ocugnooev €) Uropévopev, Kal cupBaci- 12 


Matt.x.33 Aedcopev: ef A&pvnodpeba, Kaxmeivog Govncetar nude 

Ro iti. 3f él a&miaroopev, EKelvog miordg pévers ApVvncaddat 13 
yap €autév ob Suvaray, Tatra Unopivnoke, 14 

2 Cor vill. 2t Siapaptupspevoc Evwniov tod Kupiou yy *\oyoayeiv 
én’ obSév *ypiaipov Eni ¥katactpopA Tav dxoudvrwy, 

Ro vi.19, xiv.18 onovdacov ceautov Sdxipov nopactiaa TH Geb, Epya- 15 

Eph i.rg Thy *avenaioxuvTov, *dpboTopouvtTa Tov Adyov TAC 
GAnbeiag. Tag 5& PeBHAous *kevodhwvias nepiictaco: 36 

Ae iv.t7 émi nA€iov yap npoxdisouciv a&aePeiac, Kai 6 Adyog 17 


aay « 4 er a - 4 
QUTBV We *yayypaiva vounv é€er> Ov éoriv Yuévouor 

N fe hid x x 3 ‘ > ra a 
kai PiAntoc, o¥rives nepi THY aAnberav *noTdoynaav, he- 18 
yovTes Thy d&vaoTaciv nbn yeyovévar, Ka a&VvaTpénoua 


THY TIVHV AloTIV. 6 pévTor orepeog OEpeArog To 19 
Numb. xvi.5,26f @cod é€atyKkev, Exwv THY odpayida TautTny, “EPN@ 

Kypioc Toye GNTaC ayToyY, Kai Anoarnre and &SiKiag 
Ro x.13 cit Isxxvirg mac 6 GNOMSZWN TO GNOMA Kypioy,  év Heyahn Sé 20 


O1Kig obK ET! }hovov oKeun _Xpuoe Kal apyupa, OANA 
2Coriv.7, Ro ix.at KO! EdNva Kou _OOTRAKIVE, Kal ao a ev El¢ TIBNY, a dé élg 


1Cor v.7 ativiav, €av ody Tig Ekkadapn EauTov ANd ToUTwWV, €oTaI QI 
oKeGog él¢ T Tiny, Nylacuévov, euxpnaroy T® Seonéra, 
2Cor ix.8 el¢ N&V Epyov_ _aKyadov NTOpATHEVOV, tas SE 22 


\ 2 


Ro ix 30, xiv.ig *vewrepikas éniOupiag pedye, Siake 5é SiKotoavvyy 


} 


MPOX TIMOS8EON 8B 22 -Ill.16 


’ > i ta ~ ~ > , 
niotiv, ayanny, cipnvnv, weTa TOv Enixadoupevwv Tov Kv- tCor xiv, iz 


23 piov ek KabapaG> xapbias. rac Sé pwpas Kal * dna 


SevToug Cnthoeig napartod, eida¢ Sti yeww@or pdyac. 


wm So00Aov 5é Kupiou ob Se? wa&yeoOai, &AN Hniov evar 1Corviia2 


25 


26 


1 


2 


npog ndvrag, * 5iSaktixdv, *avetikakov, év npadrnn 
naidevovra tods *avTiSiariBewévoug* pinore Sun 
adtoic 6 Oedc perdcvoiay €ig Eniyvwoiv aAndelag, Kai 
¥ dvorvnyswolv €x Hg TOO 51aBodou *nayibos EC WypN- +Roxig cit Ps lxix.eg 
pévor Un’ auto Eig TO Exeivou SéAnpar. 
Todto 8 yivwoke, oti év éayaroug Huépa évori- Roviéd.  Is.iiz 


DovTas Kaipol yaAenoi, Egovta yap of &vopwnai* pidau- 
ol, diAdpyupol, ahaZoves, Unepfpavoi,BAdoHnyO!, yoved- Ro i.30f 


3 ow aneibei¢, KaYXpICTOI, *&vOTIOI, KoTOpyaI,*aonovdoi*ie 


4 


Bodol, *aKpateics, *avnpeoa, *apiAdyado!, noosdtai, npo- 
mete, Frerupwpévoi, * HiAHSovoi paddov h * PiAdGeo1, 


5 éyovres pdppwoiv edoefeias tHv be Suva adtie Apvn- Ro ii.20 


6 


7 
8 


9 


Io 


Mi 


I2 
13 
14 
15 


16 


Hévoi+ Kai TouTous *a&motpénov, €ék TodTwv yép ior 


oi *évSGvovtec e€lg Tae oiKiang Kai AixpadwrTiZovTes *yu- 


VaiKapie tCeowpeupéva kpapTiag, ayoueva EnrBupiaig  *Ro xii20 cit.Prov.xxv.22 
noikiAaic, nd&vtote pravOavovra Kai *ndénore ig Eni- 
yvwoiv &AnGelas eAGciv Suvapeva. ov tpdnov Se ‘laws 
Kal ‘layBone avréstnoav Mwice?, ovrwe Kai ouTo! avéi- 
oravra: Th aAnOeia, avOpwnoi*kate bOappévoi Tov vobv, Roi.2e 
&BOKip01 mepi THv niotiv. &dX’ ob npoKsipouaty Eni mAgiov- 

A yap ava abrdv *ekdndos Zora naa, We Kal n €kel- 
vav éyéveto. 

LY AE MAPHKOAOY@HEAE MOY TH! AIAAEKAAIAI, THI 
*ATQUHI, THI MPOGELE!, THI NILTE!, TH! MAKPOGYMIAI, THI -2Cor vi.4-7 
ATANHI, TH! YNOMONHI, TOIZ AIQrMOIz, TOE MAGHMAXIN,- OIA 
MOI EFENETO EN ANTIOXEIAI,EN. IKONIOI, EN AYETPOIE, O10YE AIOF Ac xiii.14.44-52.xiv.if 
MOYES YMHNEIKA, KAI EK NANTON ME EPPYZEATO O KYPIOX. —_2 Cor i.10 
Kai navrec Sé ol OéAovTes *EboEBOs CHV Ev Xpior@ Inood_ Ro viil.39 ete 

diwxOqaovrar, novnpoi b€ GvOpwnot kai * yonres npoxdiou- 2Thili.2 : 
aiv én To XEipov, nAavavres KOI MavaiLevol, au 5é peeve év 
oi éadec Kal *émiorwenc, eiSwe napa tive éuabes, kai 
571 ano Boédous iepa yp&upara oiSa¢ Ta Suvdpeva oe oodi- 
oou €i¢ owtnpiav Sik niotews The ev XpioT@ "Ingod. mda rPeig, Roi16,il.22, vill. 39 
ypapy *Bednvevotos Kai *apEeArpoc _npd¢ SiSaoKadiav, npag Ro xv.4 


Mr6-N35 nPpoy TIMOGEON B 


| 

Eph iv2g,vi4 *éNeypov, npds *énavdpowanv, npds naSefav Thy év Sikouods- 17 
2 Corix.8 var iva *épriog 6 TOO Ocod avOpwnos, nipss mv €pyov 
byabov é€nprispévos. aq 

Ga izoete AIAMAPTYPOMAL ENOTION TOY GEOY KAI XPIETOY rl 
7IHZOY TOY MEAAONTOL KPINEIN ZONTAL KAT NEKPOYE— } 


KAl THN EMIPANEIAN AYTOY KAI THN BALIAEIAN AYTOY— 


“KHPYEON TON AOFON, EMZTHO! EYKAIPQE *AKAIPOE, 2 ; 
Colitt, 2Corvi.6 Eresov, EniTingov, Nopaké&Aeoov, ev na&on paxpodunia 


Cor xiv.6 Kal AS Ue ; 
EgTa yop Kaipes OTE THs byiaivovons biSacKarias ouK 3 
Eph iv.aa dvétovTal, GAAG Kata THs EniBupins Tag i8ias EauTots 


* én16 wpevoovr EiSack doug *Kvn Oopevor TAY aKory, Kol 4 
{Ro xi.26cit Is.fix.20 ano fev Ts dAnbelas THY KKORVTanosTPE PouTy, éni 5€ ‘ 
Toug pUbous ExTpanhcoural. 
Ppiv.iz  Ephivif ou 6€ vibe ev ndgi, kakon&Onoov, EPFON NOIHEO 5 
Ro xi.13, Col iv.r7 EYATTEAIZTOY, THN AIAKONIAN EOYan NAHPOPOPHEON. ETM 6 
Ppiii.i2,ii17,123 TAP HAH ZNENAOMAI, KAI O KAIPOZ THE EMHE *ANAAY- 
Pp i.30 LEQE EPELTHKE. TON AFSINA TON KAAON HIQNIZMAI, 7 © 
Ppii.16,Acxx29,Ephiv3s TON APOMON TETEAEKA, THN FIZTIN TETHPHKA AQINON §& 
Col 1.5,1Cor.ix.24f, Pp.ivi ANOKEITAL MO! O THE AIKAIOSYNHE YTEPANOZ , ON AMO- 
Ppitiig AQEEL MOL O KYPIOZ EN EKE(NHI THI HMEPA!,O AIKAIOZ KA- 
THE’ OY MONON AE EMOI, AAAA KAI NAZI TO HTANHKOLI 
THN ENMIPANEIAN AYTOY. 


Ppii.19-23 LMOYAAZON EA@EIN MPOL ME TAXEQE’ AHMAE FAP $ 
Col iv.10-14, Pom ag. ME EPKATEAIMEN, ATAMHZAE TON NYN AIQNA, KAI EMOP- 
EYOH EIL OEXZAAONIKHN, KPHEKHE EIZ FAAATIAN, TITOE. 
EIL AAAMATIAN* AOYKAL EZT(>MONOZ MET’ EMoY. MAP- a 
Phim uff KON ANAAABMN ATE META LEAYTOY* EXT! FAP MOI EYXPH- 
Eph viaif, Colivye TOL EI AIAKONIAN, TYXIKON AE ANESTEIAA EIZ E@EXON. 12 


2.Cor iif TON *DAIAONHN ON ANEAIMON EN TPQAA) TIAPA 13 
KAPPIO.. EPXOMENOZ EPE, KAS TA BIBAIA, MAAIZTA TAZ 
Ae Xix.24f, 33f * MEMBPANAZ. AAEEANAPOL O *XALKEYE NOA- 4 


Roii 6 cit.Psxxivig AA MO! KAKA ENEAEIEATO’ ANOAQLE! AYTAI O 
KYPIOX KATA TA EPFA AYTOY’ ON KAI ZY $Y- 515 
AALEOY, “AIAN FAP ANTEEZTH Tort HMETEPOIE 
AOroir . 


a& NAHPQEON cf. Col iv.i7, b.? CYN EMO! MONOE 2D etc. 
C of Cor, X15; xii UneEprtay, 


IPOZ TIMOGEON B_ Wvg-m 


g EN THt MPQTH MOY AMOAOFIAl OYAEIZ MOI MAPEFE- Ac xxii.1, xxiii.t 
NETO, AANA NANTES ME ECKATEAINON’ MH AYTOIE 
17 AOVIZ@EIH, O AE KYPIOZ MOI] MAPEXTH, KA! ENEAYNA- Ae xxiii.n (xxvii.23).Ppivig 
— MOZE ME, INA Al’? EMOY TO KHPYTMA “NAHPOPOPHEHI, Ro x.14, xvi.25¢,2Cori.ig 
KAt AKOYEH] MANTA TA E@NH* KA) EPPYZGHN EK LTO0- Ac xxvili.a7f 
Iw MATOZ AEONTOL. pyzeTAl ME O KYPIOE AMO NAN: Ps xxii.22 
TOL EPrOY NMONHPOY, KAI FOFE! EK THN BAZIAEIAN 2 Cor i.10,Gaig 
is AYTOY THN ENOYPANION. Col iv.n, 1Thiir2 


Qt H AOEA EIZ TOYE AINNAL TAN AIONON. AMHN. Gai5, Ppiv.2of 
1g AZMALA! MPIEKAN KAI AKYAAN, KA! TON ONHEIPOPOY OIKON. Ro xvi.3 


20 EPAZTOZ EMEINEN EN KOPIN@QI’ TPO®IMON AE Roxvi.23  Acxix.22 


a ANEAINON EN MIAHTAI ALGENOYNTA. ENOYAAZON NPO | 
XEIMQNOS EAGEIN. Tit iii 12 


; AINAZETAL LE EYBOYAOL, KAl MOYAHE, KAI AINOE, Poivaif 
az KAI KAAYAIA, KAl Ol AAEA®O! MANTEL, 0 KyPIoET? 
META TOY MINEYMATOE LOY. 


H. XAPIZ MEO’ YMON. Co} v.18 


« MAHPQGHI cf Ro, vili4 
5 *}HZOYL. WHm.,vS éxt. 


rIPoX TITON | 


Ro ia, 1Cori.1 MIAYAOL S00A0¢ Geod anécrodoc S€ ‘Inood Xpiotov, 1 
Ro vili.33 KaTad Afotiv ékA\exT@v O<od Kal éniyvwoiv GAnBelag Tho 


Rov.gete,21,i2 Kart’ evoéPeiav, én’ éAnid: Zwii¢ aiwviou, nv énnyyeiAato 2 
Ro xvi.26, Colissf 6 * dusevdns Oedg npd xpovav aiwviwy, épavépwoe SE 3 
Ga vigiCorii4, Gaiiz Kaipoic iSioi Tov Adyov abtod év Knpdyyat! 6 éntoTedOnv 
Ro xvi.26 éym Kar’ énitaynv Tod cwThpos hudv @eod, Titw yvn- 4 
Ro izete. oiw TEKV® KAT KoIvnY nioTiv’ yapIg Kai Elpfvn aNd Ce 
o8 natpo¢g Kai Xpiotot ‘Inood, Tot owrhpos hudv. | 
Eph iii.1,14 Totrou_yapiv anéhindv oe év Kontn iva t& AeinovTa 5 
*émSiopOaon, Kal Kataotions Kara nddw npeoBu- 
1 Cor xvi.1 Tépouc, wg éyw oo1 Setatauny- él Tig €otiv avéyKANTos, 6 
yids yuvaiKos avap, Téxva éxwv niord, un év Katnyopia 
Kowtiag i avundtakta. Se yap tov énioxonov avéy-7 
1 Cor iv. KAnTov €ives, ae Qcod oixovdpov, jul) a0OK5n,py *dp- 
yidov, Ln *1apoivov, fH *NAnKTHY, pH* aioxpoKepdh, GA- S 
A& pird€evov, *hirayabov, * od bpova, Sixouov, Ocrov, 
*éyKparTh, avTeyduevov TOU Kar& Thv SiSaxhv nicrod 9 
Adyou, Iva Suvards fh Kal napaKareiv év TH SiSaoKahixn 
TH Gyiaivodon Kai Tos &vTIAgyovTas éAéyyev. Eici yap 1 
noAhol &vundTaKtor, * pararoddyoi Kal *poevandTar, 
Phpiver, Gaiiiz podrora ol &k nepiTounc, og Sei *Emiotopileiv: oinwes 1 
dAoug olkoug &vatpénouc: BiScdoKovtes & uN Séi aioypod 
wépSous yaxpiv, einé Tic & adrddv idi0¢ adTav npopAtns, 1 
K preg Ei PEGaTOU, KAKE Onpia, yaotépes apyat. 
| N paprupia adtn éotiv GAnOne. br qv aitiav éAcyye : 
1 Cor xvi.1g ete. MUTOUg anoTéuwe, iva Syiaivwoiv év TA NioTel, ph npode 
yovTes *iouSaiKoig pU@oig Kod évrohas dvopdsneov 
+ Ro xi26 cit.Is.lix20 *anooTpEepopéevaw THv aAnbErav. ndévta Kabapa Tofc 
Rone Kabapoig: Toig 6€ Lea LEevoig Kal &niatoig obdEev Kabapov, 
1 Cor viii.7 GAA LE favTa AadTHV Kai O voUg Kai ouvelSnoie, Oedy 
dpoAoyoGarv eidévai, tots 8€ Epyorg Gpvobvrai, *8SEAuUKTO! 
2 Cor ix® OvTes Kai aneiBei¢ Kai Npos Nav Epyov ayaddv &SdxKipor. 
Yu Se NcAe: & mpéne TH Uyiaivodon diSacKkahia: 
npeaPutas * vnpaAdloug elvai, cepvouc, *ow@ppovas, byiai- 
ef. 1Thig vovTas Th afore, TH dyany, TH Unopova (*npeapuTiSac 
woauTws év ¥kaTaAoTHLAT! *iéponpeneis, pn*diaPdAous, 
nde oivw ndAdd- SeSouhmpévag,* KaA05i5 aoKcAOUS, Iva . 
*swhpovidwo tas véas*diAdvdpoug eivai,*biioTek- 


mr -11 TON . HIs-Tg 


vous, * sw oovac, dyvag, * 0) iKOUPYOUS, dyaBae, ¢ unoTxaoouevas Eph v. af 


Toig ibioig avbpdou, | Va ph 6 Adyor Tod Geod Praopnpfras” Ro ix.6, ji.24 
6 


oN 


TO 


14 


‘15 


4} 


4 
3 
6 
7 


a3 


Tous vewrTepous doadrax RapaKarel o owdpovelv epi na&vs 
TH CenuTOV Napexduevos TUnov kaddv é Epyav, év TH 51Sa- 
oKadia *ddBopiav,*ceuvétnra, AMdyov byif,* aKordyvworoy, 
iva 0 é€ é EvavTiog évtpanh ndev éxwv Aéyew nepi hudy pai- ath iii.14 
dov- Savhoug 1dforg Seondrauc Unoracgecbai, év n&otv c0- Col ili.22 
apéorous €ivar, py avTiAéyovTag, pi} vood GoHévous , 
GAMA N&oav niotiv evdeikvupevour ayadnv, iva THY 5i- 
Sackadiav Tod awrthpos ney Geod koon@oiv év 
naoiv. énepavn yap f xapic Tod Geod * owrt- Ro v.isff 1Cor xv.to ete. 
Plog Ndoiv cvBouwnors, naiSevouca Huds, iva apvnodpevor 
Ty doéBeiav kal TAS KoopIkas Enbupias * owhpovens 
Kal Sinaiog KO * evoeBOs Chowpev év TD vov aicdvi npos- 
peeve THY paKapiay éAnida Kai énipéverav tHe 8dEn¢ _ cf.aCori.z. 

OU peyaAou Oeod Kai owrnpos nudv 'Inood Xpictod, Sc . 2Cor iv. 
Sones éauTov Unep nud, va AyTp cScHTal Huds sno Gaig 
NACHE ANOMIAC Kal KabaPICH EayT@ adn *nepioycion, Chu. . 
THV KaA@y € epywv. Tadra Ache, Kai napakcAer Kal Gai.14 
cAeyXe eTa nang eniTayAs. undels Gou*nepi ppoveira. 

NopipvnoKe adroug: Goats éLouciaus UNOTKSTES- Ro xiii.1 

Gai, neiapyeiv, npdg nav Epyov dyaBov V ETOILOUS civa, 2 Cor ix.8 
Pe Sivc BrAacdnpeiv, * dqsdeyous Elva, EMEIKEIS, nacav éy- Pp iv.5 
SeiKvunevous npaornta node navrac \avOpdnous. Apev_ 2 Cor viii.24, x.1 
yap note Kal nye ig vonTor, aneiOeic , nhavapevol, Sou- Gaiv.3, Ephiig 
Aevovtec Enibuplaig Ka! Adovaic noiKiAaig, €V KaKICL kal Ro vi.6,12, Col iii.5ff 
paovip *Sicyoures , FoTuynToi, pucobv Tes arAArjAous . ote 5€ Gaiv.g 


araTne Kai 7 pidovEpwnia énepavn Tou oWTHPOS Ro ii.4, xi.22 
npcbv ead, ouK €& é€ Epywy T@v év Sikaioouvny, & énorn- Eph ii.8f 
TOHPEV Ayers GALA KATH TO adToU Eheog Eowoev HOS 
&1& AouTpoU-nadiyyeveciag KAI &VXKAIVWTEDS Nveu- 
Lato ‘Ayiou, ou + ebexeev a nas nAdouciwg Sia 'Ingov — + Roiit.1y cit Is.lix.7 
XpioTou TOU WwThpoS nd iva SikoumGévtTes mrekels, éekel~ Ro vii.og5 ete. ili.24,V.1,2 
vou yxapits kA npovopol ermB ev Kat €AniOa Zune aiw- Ro vili.17, iv.14 


viou. miatog 6 hoyos KQ) nepl TOUTWV BovAopen 
ae * SiaPePasododan, ivear* ppovrilwat kaddy épywy npo- 
iotacbai oi NenlorEuKores, Ged. THOT EOTI KGAG Kal Roivs 


FdbéAipa Toi &vOpdnoig+ pwpac 6€ [yr Hoeig Ka! 


Wi g-15 TIPOL eho 


; *yeveahoyias Kal epeic Kal paxag *vopiKes neptioraco: | 

1Cor iii.20 eit Ps. xcival eict yap avoneheig Kai para. * aipetixdv avapuanoy | 
pet x piov Kal beutépav voubegiav Napaitov, cidade 

Phm 21 én* éféorpantai 6 To1od Tos Kal duapravel WV rabTo- 

KATAKPITOS. | 


1 Cor xvi.3-24 OTAN MEMYWOQ APTEMAN TIPOE EE H TYXIKON, - 
LNOYAALON EAGEIN MPOE ME EIX NIKOMOAIN™ EKEI 
TAP KEKPIKA [MAPAXEIMALAI!. ZHNAN TON NOMIKON © 
KA} AMOAAQ ENOYAAINE MPONEMYON, INA MHAEN 
AYTOIZ AEIGHI. MANGANETOEAN AE KAI Ol HMETE- 
Pol KAAQN EPLON NPOIZTAXGAI EE TAL ANAPKAIAE 
XPEIAL, INA MH OLIN AKAPNO!. ALMAZONTA! LE OF 
MET’ EMOY MANTEZ.  ALMAZAI TOYE PIAOYNTAE 
HMAL EN MUETEI. H XAPIE META NANTRQN YMON. 
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